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^nly  to  those  who  give  is  leadership  given.  It  is  the  reward  for 
serving,  for  being  useful  to  humankind.  Thus,  for  44  consecutive 
years,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  carried  more  Total  Display  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper  —  morning,  evening  or 
Sunday.*  Advertisers  have  learned  how  abundantly  the  Daily  News 
helps  their  marketing  ambitions  in  this  great  Mid-West  city  of  rich 
sales  opportunities.  And  learned  so  well  that  they  rank  the  Daily 
News  as 

CHICAGO'S  BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

*For  fair  compofison.  Iiquot  tinog*  omitted  since  fht  Chicago  Daily  News  does  nof  occepf 
odverhsing  for  ok^ohe  beveroges. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FOR  69  YiARS  CHICAGO'S  HOMt  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PEACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


^  DAILY  NEWS  PLAZA  ■  400  W»s»  Modijon  Sir»H.  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  OFFICE:  7*216  G^ntral  Motors  Building 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  RocLt/.Hw  Pte/o 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  Hofcon  BuiUing 
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DOMINANT 

in  a 

Uominant  Market 

New  York,  is  the  biggest,  the  richest  and  most 
active  city  in  the  world. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  families  in  this 
great  market  have,  for  more  than  40  years,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  New  York  Journal-American  above 
all  other  evening  newspapers. 

When  making  plans  for  postwar  sales  you  must 
consider  the  importance  of  an  evening  circula¬ 
tion  that  is  almost  equal  to  the  circulation  of  the 
second  and  third  newspapers  combined. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal-American  the  Herald-American 


■VININO  AND  SUNDAY 


IVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


1815 


1945 


130  years 


of  constructive  community  ser¬ 
vice  have  earned  for  the  Canton 

REPOSITORY 

a  distinct  place  in  the  daily  life 
of  all  families  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

A  welcome  visitor  each  evening 
and  Sunday  .  .  .  this  Newspaper 
is  respected  as  a  good  friend,  a 
wise  counselor  and  a  reliable 
source  of  information. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 
/4 
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WHEN  THE  CLOCK  STRIKES 
"POST  WAR"  IN  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Because  Syracuse  industry  is  geared 
right  now  for  the  production  of  durable 
goods  . . .  there’ll  be  no  re-tooling  lapse 
.  . .  no  lay-offs  ...  no  wage  declines  in 
Central  New  York  when  total  victory 
dawns. 

All  of  the  nation’s  20  basic  industries 
are.  represented  in  this  ever-rich,  ever- 
buying  market. 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  factors 
that  has  made  Syracuse  the  perfect 
market  for  advertising  dollar  returns 
before,  during  and  after  the  war. 


YEARS 


ADVERTISING 

LEADERSHIP 


1944>  was  the  twenty-sixth  consecutive  year  of 
The  New  York  Times  advertising  leadership  -in 
New  York,  with  a  volume  of  20,771,275  lines  of 
advertising  .  .  .  3,544,533  lines  more  than  any 
w  other  New  York  newspaper. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  its  complete 
news  reporting,  while  complying  with  wartime 
paper  restrictions.  The  New  York  Times  omitted 
several  million  lines  of  advertising.  In  fact,  its 
1944  advertising  volume  was  2,916,396  lines 
under  1943.  ' 


Despite  its  reduction  in  advertising  linage.  The 
New  York  Times  published  2,379  more  Display 
advertisements  and  256,904  more  Classified 
advertisements  last  year  than  in  1943.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  advertisers  in  reducing  the  size  of 
their  advertisements  enabled  The  Times  to  serve 
more  advertisers. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  Tha  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Adyertiseis'  Newspaper  in  America 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  - rrt  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


11  ‘Press  for  Victory’  Pledges 
Voted  by  N.  Y.  Publishers 


Newspapers  Dedicated  to  Program 
Of  Forceful,  Militant  Leadership 

By  Jerry  Walker 


mote  high  employment  after  the  Commander  wilUtra  I.  Conners. 

war.  “  "  Ir„  crt  leH,  publisher  ol  Buffalo 

9.  To  aid  in  the  development  Courier-Express,  chats  with  John 
lewsprint  cur-  to  those  in  service  a  greater  ap-  of  better  relations  between  all  Meegan,  center,  secretary  of  the 
s  “more  prob-  predation  of  the  magnificent  racial  and  religious  groups.  Courier-Express,  and  Lt.  Commdr. 

e,”  the  New  fight  that  is  being  waged  every-  10.  To  urge  the  free  flow  of  John  T.  Casey,  public  relations 

hers  Associa-  where,  on  every  front  for  free-  news  and  information  between  officer  at  Sampson  Naeal  Station. 

}ost-war  com-  dom  and  liberty.  nations  to  build  international 

ted  itself  to  a  3.  To  give  our  continued,  un-  goodwill.  Bernays  closed  the  publishers’ 

”  program  at  limited  support  to  every  phase  11.  To  recognize  and  maintain  sessions  by  offering  three  recom- 
meeting  this  of  the  war  effort,  such  as  pro-  in  all  its  activities  the  true  func-  mendations,  developed  after  a 
Ic  City’s  Com-  mating  War  Bond  sales,  war  tion  of  the  press  so  that  the  three-part  poll  on  the  public 
agency  appeals,  rationing,  the  people  may  continue  to  be  hon-  relations  policies  and  practices 
from  61  of  ^f  the  Red  Cross  and  estly  and  accurately  informed  by  of  newspapers,  the  attitude  of 

*s— nracticallv  printed  word.  the  people  toward  the  press,  and 

blished  from  vigorous  aid  to  our  Described  by  Congresswoman  the  issues  and  goals  the  Amer- 

ra  o^side  of  Government  to  help  increase  the  Luce  as  a  pun,  but  a  solemn  ican  people  are  most  interested 
weiEhed  the  ^^^Power  needed  for  our  war  and  noble  one,  the  Press  for  in.  He  advised,  if  newspapers 
1  Timothv  A  *”dustrie«.  Victory  program  received  the  are  to  serve  their  readers  realis- 

real  war  with  campaign  unceasingly  immediate  endorsement  of  Ed-  tically.  the  press  must: 

oueht  aeainst  “  better  understanding  of  ward  N.  Scheiberling,  national  i.  put  greater  emphasis  on 

sub-human  “  more  defi-  commander  of  the  American  Le-  national  and  international  social 

1  attentively  foreign  policy.  gion.  but  criticism  was  levelled  goals— such  things  as  jobs,  se- 

Clare  Boothe  by  Mr.  Bernays,  from  the  view-  curify,  world  union. 

/snaners  have  “  square  deal  point  of  a  public  relations  coun-  2.  Local  goals  should  be  given 

Fifth  Armv  in  through  the  setting  up  of  a  .sellor,  because  it  failed  to  say  a  place  but  the  emphasis  re- 
the  for^tten  office  of  information  and  anything  about  a  post-war  union  shaped  by  other  national  and 

n^r  an  accii-  *tssistance  in  each  community  of  nations,  the  social  goal  which  international  goals. 
naer  ^  accu-  furnish  complete  information  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  3.  Adhere  to  sound  news  cov- 
pht  he  Josinp  benefits  provided  by  a  people,  according  to  a  recent  erage  and  make  a  vigorous 

fe  of  the  oeo-  grateful  people.  survey.  avowal  of  truthfulness  continu- 

when  Jack  ..  —  _  ously.  (“Unless  the  public,  not 

isilv  he  sot  a  ~  the  government,”  he  said,  re- 

:alifornia— by  MM  M3 ^ .  i  —  yards  the  press  as  free  and  inde- 

ter  bag  from  pendent,  your  press  nmy  lose  its 

ced  like  a  St.  M  position  as  an  institution  of  pub- 

.jy-H  y  ~SMmM  M Uc  service.  ) 

Suainess  W  M-  Legion  in  PoUtics 

icked  with  17  - - Commander  Scheiberling  left 

as  little  time  — - - - "WM  with  the  publishers  an  unspo^n 

cense  Tt  u/as  assignment  for  their  city  edl- 

wfo  out  of  "  tors  to  pay  more  attention  to 

ssociation  was  local  Legion  post  activities,  since 

Commodore  the  Legion  is  definitely  embark¬ 


ing  in  the  field  of  political  ac¬ 
tivity.  Up  to  now,  Scheiberling 
said,  the  Legion  has  remained 
aloof  from  politics  because  the 
by-laws  bar  support  of  a  candi¬ 
date. 

"But,”  he  said,  admitting  a 
brief  political  career  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  Democrat  in  Albany 
in  the  early  days  of  the  O’Con¬ 
nell  machine’s  rise  to  power,  “I 
find  nothing  in  the  Legion  by¬ 
laws  that  prevents  us  from  de¬ 
feating  a  candidate.” 

As  a  sidelight  to  the  reports  of 
labor  relations  committees,  in¬ 
dicating  the  rapid  spread  of 
plant-wide  unionism  to  the 
smaller  dailies’  shops,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  took  home  a  thought  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Matthew  Woll,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Fed- 
( Continued  on  page  56) 


RICHARD  TREGASKIS.  at  UR.  INS  war  correspondent  and  Frank  E. 

Gannett  ot  right  stand  by  as  Fred  L  Archibald.  Albany  Times- 
Union.  han^  over  the  president's  gavel  to  Arthur  P.  Irving.  Glens 
Falls  Post-Star  and  Times,  at  the  close  oi  the  24th  annual  meeting  oi 
the  New  York  State  Publishers  Association. 


NAEA  Members  Give 
Post-war  Linage  Ideas 

Roundup  Shows  Newspapers  Have  Ample 
Opportunities  to  Expand  Volume 


DEVELOPMENT  of  “plant-city” 

advertising  by  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  in  cities  where  industrial 
firms  operate,  together  with  re¬ 
conversion  of  the  weekly  War 
Bond  pages  into  community 
building  projects  jointly  ^>on- 
sored  by  merchants  and  indus¬ 
trial  concerns,  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  an  entirely  new  type  of 
copy — "We,  the  Customers, 
Speakl” — were  among  the  post¬ 
war  pians  and  ideas  contained 
In  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  reports  at 
the  Chicago  conference  last 
week. 

The  roundup  of  post-war  ideas 
was  a  part  of  a  summary  of  ex¬ 
hibits  prepared  by  L.  E.  Heindel, 
Madison  ( Wls. )  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  exhibits  com- 
mittee.  The  report  indicated 
that  advertising  managers  are 
alert  to  possibilities  in  post-war 
linage  in  the  local  Held. 

Plans,  generally,  call  for  de¬ 
veloping  linage  from  non-adver¬ 
tisers,  those  using  other  media 
exciusively  and  those  not  using 
newspapers  adequately.  Special 
copy  service,  along  the  lines  of 
an  advertising  counseior’s  copy- 
writing  department  to  build  cam¬ 
paigns,  will  be  a  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

R.  A.  Kllng,  Keokuk  (la.) 
Daily  Gate  City,  came  forward 
with  the  suggestion  for  a  new 
tvpe  of  post-war  copy — “We,  the 
Customers,  Speak!”  His  thought 
is  to  get  names  of  old  reliable 
customers  to  voice  their  satis¬ 
faction  with  local  merchants  who 
served  them  well  during  the  dif¬ 
ficult  war  period.  This  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  paid  for  by  the  mer¬ 
chants.  but  will  be  signed  by  the 
customers.  Kllng  explained. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
ideas  presented : 

E.  D.  Anotutott.  Bufalo  Ewning  News: 
WE  SH.\LL  promote  inititutional  adver- 

tiaing  by  the  many  industrial  plants 
in  this  area.  This  looks  like  an  i^a 
that  will  proiluce  excellent  results  in 
linage  and  will  derelop  inTaluahle  im¬ 
provements  in  public  relations  for  the 
advertisers. 

\N  e  plan  to  do  a  more  intensive  job 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising  .  10 

Bright  Ideas  .  SO 

Cartoons  .  13 

Classified  .  40 

Editorials  .  34 

Fehlmon  .  44 

Obituarr  .  52 

Party  Line .  11 

Personals .  35 

Photography  .  48 

Promotion  .  50 

Shop  Talk  .  64 

Short  Takes  .  22 

Syndicates  .  46 


in  developing  advertising  linage  from 
non-udvertisers,  advertisers  using  other 
media  exclusively,  and  advertisers  not 
using  the  newspaper  adequately.  This 
will  require  research,  special  presenta¬ 
tions,  copy,  art,  layout,  and  a  special 
sales  plan. 

ViCTOB  Mebsom,  Canton  (O.)  Repository: 
OUR  WAR  FUND  total  of  90  full 
pages  of  paid  advertising  a  year  will 
lie  sold  in  194S  as  a  combination  of 
“war”  and  "|ioat-war”  activities. 

In  its  two  years  of  operation,  the  War 
Fund  has  proveil  the  value  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community's  cooperation  in  not 
(*ily  wartime  activities,  but  in  the  sup- 
IKirt  of  the  Community  CHiest,  Red  Cross 
and  other  civic  enterprises. 

Canton’s  Post-War  Planning  Council 
has  asked  for  support  of  the  projects 
they  will  submit  to  Cantonians — and  we 
lielieve  that  the  140  industries,  retail 
firms,  financial  institutions  and  labor  or- 
ganiutions  which  now  sponsor  the  Fund 
will  underwrite  a  continuing  program  for 
at  least  two  years  after  the  war  is  over. 

Rabnev  Goldstcin,  Cleveland  Newt: 

A  SERIES  of  three  offset  folders,  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  advertisements  by 
local  war  plants  which  will  tell  the  folks 
here  at  home  how  industry  is  helping  to 
build  pnblic  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  Individually  ad¬ 
dressed  and  mailed  to  all  executives  of 
75  Cleveland  war  plants.  This  series 
was  created  about  one  year  prior  to  tlie 
excellent  promotion  piece,  “Plant-City 
.\dvertising,”  recently  jirepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Cabi.  S.  Siegbist,  Coshocton  (O.)  Trib¬ 
une: 

TO  MAKE  UP  for  space  used  liy  spon¬ 
sors  of  patriotic  advertising,  the  'Tribunr 
has  already  sold  a  “Co  to  Church"  cam¬ 
paign.  This  series  is  to  appear  in  paye 
form,  and  will  run  one  time  a  week. 
We  are  also  preparing  a  special  group 
of  individual  ads  promoting  various  lines 
of  merchandise  in  the  post-war  period. 

C.  W.  Tayuib,  Freeport  (III.)  Journal- 
Standard: 

MY  POST-WAR  PLAN  is  to  work  with 
one  manufacturer  in  my  city,  and  try 
to  sell  him  on  newspaper  advertising. 
I  have  worked  out  an  idea,  with  the 
advertising  department  of  one  of  our 
hxud  manufacturers,  to  be  used  in  every 
newspaper  market  in  the  U.  S.  With  the 
wartime  example  of  results  from  help 
wanted,  etc.,  fresh  in  com|vany  presi¬ 
dents’  minds,  let’s  do  a  hit  of  selling  for 
|iast-war. 

Cbo.  W.  McLaughlin,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gasette: 

THE  PLAN'  of  the  Bond  page  a  week 
sold  hy  hundreds  of  newspapers  today 
ran  lie  sold  after  the  war  to  the  same 
subscribers  and  tell  each  week  different 
local  messages. 

C.  IL  CoopEB,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and 
J  oumal : 

WE  PLAN  to  teach  local  advertisers  how 
to  use  newspaper  advertising  more  ef¬ 
fectively  by  rendering  more  of'  the 
“."igency”  type  of  service.  This  work 
will  be  aim^  at  accounts  who  do  not 
have  facilities  for  planning  intelligent 
newspaper  campaigns,  such  as  food  pro¬ 
cessors  and  small  retailers.  They  often 
buy  radio  because  talent  is  “ready-made” 
and  copy  requires  little  planning, 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
paper  t: 

TIIE  Madisor.-Dane  County  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  has  authorized  the  insertion 
of  a  2-c<dumn  hy  3-inch  “card”  for  each 
member  upon  his  return  from  the  armed 
forces.  Cofijr  urges  former  patients  to 
return  to  his  practice,  lists  date  and  of¬ 
fice  address.  Campaign  is  comprised  of 
60  advertisements. 

A  good  number  of  newspapers  today 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  ask  national 
advertisers  for  minimum  schedules.  We 
try  to  offset  any  unfavorable  reactions  of 


these  requests  bv  briedy  including  a 
summary  of  the  better  value  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  receiving  today  in  the  form  of 
record  payrolls  and  individual  earnings 
plus  having  his  advertising  message 
reach  11,600  more  families  today  than 
during  1-941  at  no  increase  in  rates.  We 
find  this  data  included  in  our  rationing 
letters  is  building  good  will  and  keeping 
us  on  good  terms  with  our  accounts. 
.Also  be  sure  you  notify  agencies  of 
changes  in  insertion  dates  when  you  take 
advantage  of  leeways. 

Uebbebt  O.  Tschudy,  Marshalltmvn 
(la.)  Times-Republican: 
DEVELOPMENT  of  farm  equipment 
and  service  advertising — Most  of  us 
in  the  smaller  daily  field  (and  some 
pretty  good-sized  papers)  rely  for  our 
readers  on  farmers  and  small-town  folks 
to  a  great  d^ree.  Yet  we  do  not  aim 
any  adyertising  directly  at  them,  ex¬ 
cept  for  that  which  we  stumble  into.  On 
any  paper  of  any  size  at  all,  I  lielieve 
enough  farm-aimed  business  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  warrant  one  full-time  per¬ 
son’s  attention.  1  am  referring  here  to 
foods,  implements,  repairs  ana  service, 
pumps,  electric  wiring  and  fixtures,  vete¬ 
rinarians,  etc.,  none  of  it  very  romantic, 
but  all  of  it  cki.se  to  the  farmer.  Some 
of  us  do  a  good  job  on  it  right  now; 
too  many  of  us  give  oitr  farmers  the 
business  news  from  the  ready-to-wear 
shops  and  department  stores,  the  groc¬ 
ery  stores  and  shoe  stores  .  .  .  and  .stop 
there. 

Eabl  J.  Gaines,  Pittsburgh  Press: 

IN  January,  1944,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
conducted  a  survey  of  Pittsburgh  con¬ 
sumers’  post-war  plants  .  .  .  the  first 
of  a  series  of  studies  to  give  accurate 
and  unbiased  market  information  to 
everyone  interested  in  selling  products 
or  services  in  a  city  which  has  a  stabil¬ 
ized  market.  This  Home  Appliance  Sur¬ 
vey  is  the  second  of  the  planned  series. 
Others  will  follow  in  the  months  to 
come. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  believes  that  it 
is  the  respimsibility  of  the  No.  1  news- 
paiier  in  Pittsburgh  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  eliminate  waste  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  .  .  .  and 
this  can  he  accomplished  only  hy  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  soundly  planned  sur¬ 
veys. 

Geo.  GaiNiiAst.  St.  Louis  Clobe-Demo- 
ernt: 

THE  BASIC  THEME  of  the  post-war 
selling  program  of  the  Globe- Democrat; 
“  .  .  .  the  store  sets  the  price-lining  pat¬ 
tern  of  its  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  by  which  it  obtains  a  given  per¬ 
centage  of  buyers  at  each  price  level. 
This  same  pattern  is  set  for  each  news¬ 
paper  in  the  self-same  performance. 
Newspapers  matching  with  their  reader- 
ship  the  various  stores’  customer  patron¬ 
age  puts  the  purchase  of  advertising 
space  on  the  same  scietitific  basis  as  any 


other  commodity  that  the  store  buys.  In 
short,  the  actual  commodity  that  a  ne«v 
p.Lpcr  sells  the  retailer  is  not  the  qnsa- 
tity  but  the  buying-power  of  its  readtr- 
ship.” 

John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispettk- 
Pioneer  Press: 

WE  H.AVE  GIVEN  considerable  thought 
to  developing  space  from  the  many 
businesses  in  our  area  that  have  bea 
expanded  through  war  contracts.  A  pic- 
liminary  survey  indicates  that  a  gwd 
share  of  these  plants  will  attempt  to  con¬ 
vert  to  peace-time  production.  We  be 
lieve  these  firms  represent  a  new  clau  id 
advertising  prospects.  We  are  cooipiljai 
facts  about  these  concerns  through  out 
Chambar  of  Commerce. 

E.  P.  Gosling,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle: 
FOR  the  past  three  months  we  hate 
been  cultivating  the  small  mcrchaati 
and  laying  plans  to  secure  as  maay  of 
tlwse  small  advertisers  as  possible  whes 
competition  liccomes  active,  selling  mer¬ 
chants  on  the  idea  of  competition  for 
the  purchasing  dollar,  also  on  the  vsloc 
of  newspaper  advertising,  using  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

A.  L.  iNCBAM,  IP’ilminfftou  (Del.)  Nem 
Journal: 

PL.AN'S  .ARE  in  the  making  for  vsnosi 
kinds  of  service  advertising.  Todsy, 
pcotile  practically  beg  for  service  fl«s 
laundries,  cleaners,  shoe  rcpairen  ak 
many  others.  .Newspaper  advertkkl 
will  he  a  must.  Plan  of  sale  will  foOss 
the  package  idea. 

R.  A.  Klixg,  Keokuk  (la.)  Daily  (kk 

Crity  s 

MY  post-war  idea?  WE,  the  CUS¬ 
TOMERS,  SPEAKl— Come  the  (by 
when  goods  generally  available,  and  re¬ 
tail  competition  keen,  go  to  each  start, 
get  the  names  of  good  old  reliable  «|b 
lar  customers,  some  of  whom  perhsii 
have  traded  with  them  for  years. 
contact  one  or  a  number  of  these  "ut» 
customers — tell  them  they’ll  be 
doing  their  retailer  friend,  (who,  mo- 
dentally  will  sponsor  the  advertising)  i 
good  turn  by  permitting  use  of  hu  tt 
her  picture,  with  their  ovm  ston^ 
why  they’ve  traded  with  John  Johtms 
for  this  and  that  ,  ,  _  for  20  odd 
etc.”  As  a  single  edition,  or  as  a 
feature  for  quite  some  time.  I  hentw 
WE  the  CllsTOMERS  SPEAK  aS 
sell  itself,  will  do  our  merchants  incstm 
able  good,  will  )>ccome  a  profiUble  as- 
dertaking. 

Knowlton  Pabker,  St.  Joseph  (Ha) 
News-Press  &■  Gasette: 

WE  EXPECT  to  develop  an  advertiaai 
counselor’s  copywriting  departmeat  fc 
build  campaigns  for  accounts  who  m 
unable  to  develop  the  kind  of  copy  they 
want  themselves.  Finding  the  right  nsi 
to  head  the  department  is  the  only  that 
that  holds  us  up  at  the  present  time. 


'DEAD'  U.P.  CORRESPONDENT  AIIVE 
Editor  Dad  Has  to  Carry  Correction 

TWO  DAYS  before  Wake  Island  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Jap*. 

Dec.  22,  1941,  United  Press  correspondent  Joseph  F.  McDonaW. 
Jr.,  wrote  his  service:  “All  is  well  as  this  dispatch  is  sent.  Everr 
thing  is  under  control  and  the  island  is  holding  out  fine.” 

This  was  the  last  dispatch  from  the  outpost.  Three  days  late 
the  Navy  reported  the  young  correspondent  who  had  sent  it 
had  been  killed. 

In  Reno,  Nevada,  McDonald’s  dad.  editor  of  the  Nevada  Stitt 
Journal,  received  the  report  of  his  son’s  death  with  doubt.  How, 
he  reasoned,  could  the  Navy  have  correctly  reported  his  son'i 
death  when  the  latter  had  written  a  United  Press  dispatch  onlj 
three  days  before.  Unless  mail  communications  between  Wadr 
ington  and  Hawaii  were  much  faster  than  seemed  possible,  yoonl 
McDonald  must  have  been  alive  at  the  time  his  death  was  reportsil 

But  for  all  his  inner  hopes,  as  editor  of  the  State  Journal 
McDonald  ran  the  story,  under  a  single-coliunn  headline,  that  hk 
son  had  been  killed.  And  he  took  the  afternoon  off. 

Three  days  later  he  published  an  editorial  about  his  son,  unite 
the  heading  “His  Heritage,”  and  suggested  this  epitaph  for  him: 

“He  did  his  job.” 

Thursday  of  this  week  United  Press  reported.  “Joseph  F.  Mf 
Donald.  Jr.,  who  sent  the  last  news  dispatch  from  Wake  Islaii 
before  it  fell  to  the  Japanese,  and  who  later  was  listed  as  kilW 
with  members  of  the  island’s  heroic  garrison,  has  reported  him 
self  alive  in  a  concentration  camp  in  Japan." 
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Harvard  May  Open  Gates 
To  omen  in  ^eporteri  Paradlde 

Niemon  Foundation  Receives  Bids 
And  Puts  Question  Up  to  Conant 


By  Robert  Playfair 

(Sscond  of  tw«  articles) 

TO  THE  storied  halls  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  women  have 
seldom  come,  and  the  visits  of 
most  have  been 
as  relatives  of 

students,  as  el¬ 

derly  drudges 
employed  to 
make  beds — 
“biddies” — or  as 
Radcliffe  girls  or 
less  fortunate 
members  of  the 

distaff  side  in¬ 

vited  to  under¬ 
graduate  rooms 
for  afternoon 
tea. 

The  School  of 
Education  at  last  admitted  wom¬ 
en,  and  the  Medical  School  next 
year  will  have  female  students. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  not  a 
single  lady  Nieman  Fellow,  but 

watch  for  a  revolutionary  an¬ 

nouncement  soon  from  President 
James  B.  Conant. 

Women  until  a  few  years  ago 
were  taboo  at  Harvard.  It  was 
a  rule  of  the  Harvard  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  war.  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  has  caused 
the  gradual  change.  Radcliffe 
girls  joined  classes  in  elemen¬ 
tary  courses  of  the  College  when 
instructors  dwindled  and  the 
student  body  at  Harvard  shrank. 
The  Littauer  Center,  govern¬ 
ment  adjunct  to  the  University, 
awarded  a  fellowship  to  a  wom¬ 
an  last  fall. 

Two  years  ago.  the  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation,  Louis 
M.  Lyons,  relates,  two  excellent 
applications  were  received  from 
women.  He  went  to  President 
Conant  at  that  time  and  the 
question  of  women’s  being  grant¬ 
ed  Nieman  Fellowships  was  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Maybe  When  War’s  Over 

Conant  decided  no  change 
would  be  made  “at  least  until 
the  war  is  over.” 

Last  fall  several  more  out¬ 
standing  women  applied.  The 
Nieman  Committee  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  vote,  and  it  was  decided 
that  one  member  should  request 
Conant  to  consider  once  more 
the  woman  question.  Lyons  was 
picked  to  make  a  plea  on  their 
behalf,  which  he  did.  Conant’s 
reply  was  that  he  wished  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problem  with  the  Nie¬ 
man  committee. 

To  the  initiate  in  the  niceties 
of  Harvard  administration,  the 
foregoing  negotiations  and  their 
present  stage  presage  inclusion 
of  women  in  Nieman  awards — 
probably  by  next  fall. 

Meanwhile  the  terms  of  the 


bequest  itself  do  not  seem  to 
limit  the  Fellowships  to  men.  by 
the  phrase  “to  .  .  .  educate  per¬ 
sons  deemed  specially  qualified 
for  journalism.”  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  donor  of  the  funds 
to  create  the  foundation  was  a 
woman,  and  it  would  appear 
that  newspaper  women  had  an 
exceedingly  good  case. 

There  has  been  a  general 
breaking  down  of  anti-female 
tradition  recently;  very  strong 
in  Harvard  affairs  a  few  years 
back,  anyway.  Originally  wom¬ 
en  were  not  allowed  inside  Har¬ 
vard  Yard  during  Class  Day  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  marriage  during  un¬ 
dergraduate  days  entailed  expul¬ 
sion.  The  only  group  more  de¬ 
spised  in  academic  circles  than 
women  was  ironically  enough, 
newspaper  men. 

Cameramen  were  not  allowed 
in  the  Yard  on  Class  Day,  and 
President-emeritus  Abbott  Law¬ 
rence  Lowell  once  conducted  an 
interview  with  an  Associated 
Press  reporter  during  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  days  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  his  secretary.  She  took 
his  questions  from  one  room  and 
returned  with  the  answers  from 
where  Lowell  sat  alone  two 
rooms  away,  the  interview  leav¬ 
ing  her  breathless  from  walking, 
but  preserving  Lowell  from  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  press. 

One  Fellow  a  War  Casualty 

Several  years  ago,  quarters 
were  finished  for  women  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  and 
the  following  year  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Club  of  Boston.  Thus  the 
infiltration  of  women  into  Har¬ 
vard  affairs  has  been  steady  and 
increasing  of  late. 

Where  are  former  Fellows 
now?  Only  one  has  died,  and 
only  eight  have  left  the  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine  fields  for  other 
type  of  employment,  not  count¬ 
ing  those  at  present  in  the  serv¬ 
ices. 

John  Terry,  a  Nieman  Fellow 
in  the  1943-44  group,  left  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  join  the  foreign  staff 
of  the  Chicago  News,  a  position 
that  arose  directly  from  his  pro¬ 
gram  at  Harvard,  and  reached 
Leyte  on  his  first  assignment — 
to  cover  General  MacArthur’s 
headquarters  for  the  Philippine 
campaign.  He  was  wounded  dur¬ 
ing  a  Jap  bombing  of  Leyte  on 
Oct.  26,  and  died  aboard  a  hos¬ 
pital  ship  bound  for  home  Oct. 
31.  He  was  born  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  had  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
He  was  40. 

Of  Terry,  the  Nieman  commit¬ 
tee  wrote  at  his  death:  “He  was 
one  of  the  finest  men  we  ever 


had,  competent,  cooperative,  a 
shrewd  critic,  an  earnest  and  ef¬ 
ficient  student,  urbane,  mellow, 
witty,  good  company,  good  talk, 
a  marvelous  friend.” 

Terry  sought  a  Fellowship 
with  the  end  in  view  of  spending 
the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Pacific.  To  take 
the  courses  in  Chinese  and  Ori¬ 
ental  history,  geography  and 
economics  which  he  wanted,  he 
had  to  agree  with  officials  of  the 
Army  Overseas  Administration 
School  at  Harvard  to  join  their 
faculty  and  carry  a  full  teaching 
load,  including  the  correcting  of 
examinations  and  handling  of 
one  full  section.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  the  A.O.A.S.  had  tied  up 
all  Harvard's  offerings  in  the 
Pacific  area  and  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  a  civilian  student. 

He  was  buried  at  sea — the 
same  Pacific  he  had  prepared  to 
cover  permanently. 

Of  the  eight  in  the  defection 
group,  six  are  public  relations 
men,  one  is  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  the  news 
department,  and  one  is  a  per¬ 
sonnel  director  with  an  Eastern 
drydock  company. 


With  few  exceptions,  the  pres¬ 
tige  their  year  has  given  them, 
or  the  opportunity  to  specialize, 
or  the  added  confidence  or  per¬ 
haps  a  combination  of  all  three 
has  resulted  in  career  advance¬ 
ment  for  Niemans.  In  at  least 
several  cases,  contacts  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  Nieman  year  have  led  to 
new  and  better  positions  within 
a  very  short  time  after  the  study 
period  was  completed. 

Many  Authors  in  Group 

Many  Niemans  have  spent 
their  year  gathering  material  for 
and  writing  a  book.  And  since 
they  have  left  Harvard,  several 
men  have  had  their  books  pub¬ 
lished. 

Kenneth  Stewart  of  PM  wrote 
“News  Is  What  We  Make  It”; 
W.  Hodding  Carter,  Jr.,  Delta 
Democrat  -  Times,  Greenville, 
Miss.,  wrote  “The  Lower  Missis¬ 
sippi”  and  “Winds  of  Fear”; 
John  Crider,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  “The  Bureaucrats”; 
Leigh  White,  now  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicapo  Daily 
News,  wrote  “The  Long  Balkan 
Night.”  Volta  W.  Torrey,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  New  York,  wrote 
“You  and  Your  Congress,”  and 
Harry  M.  Davis,  New  York 
Times,  now  an  Army  captain, 
collaborated  on  “V^at  You 
Should  Know  About  the  Signal 
Corps.” 

Robert  Lasch,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  who  won  a 
Fellowship  from  the  Omaha 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


UNDER  THE  ENEMY'S  GUNS 

THREE  former  newspaper  men  established  the  Public  Relations  Office 
of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  under  fire  in  the  Philippines,  the  first  AAF 
press  relations  bureau  to  be  set  up  in  liberated  territory.  They  ore 
shown  with  two  enlisted  members  of  their  staff  in  their  first  Philip¬ 
pines  office,  a  smalL  solid  moho^any  school  clinic  building  from 
which  they  watched  the  Japanese  paratroop  landings  on  nearby  air¬ 
strips.  The  office  was  located  between  the  artillery  and  an  infantry 
perimeter  and  copy  wos  produced  to  the  accompaniment  of  screom- 
ing  shells,  rifle  fire  and  the  continued  threat  of  snipers.  From  left  to 
right:  S/Sgt.  Jack  Seligman.  New  York;  Sgt.  Don  Tyler.  Englewood. 
N.  Jj  Fifth  Air  Force  Public  Relations  Officer  Major  Ted  Wagner, 
veteran  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  staff  man;  Lt.  George  E.  McCadden, 
former  staff  man  for  United  Press  at  Son  Francisco  and  elsewhere, 
and  Capt.  Joe  C.  Jackson,  former  reporter  with  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  and  Seattle  Times. 
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War  Catches  Smalley 
Coming  and  Going 

Ninth  Army  Soys  He's  Great  Guy, 

But  Gennans  No  Respecter  of  Persons 


THE  WAR  in  Europe  this  week 

was  to  A1  Smalley  of  the  St. 
Paul  ( Minn. )  DiMpatch-Pioneer 
Press  as  Groucho 
Marx’s  macaro* 
ni,  which  is 
stuffed  with  hi* 
carbonate  of 
soda  so  that  it 
both  gives  and 
cures  indigestion 
at  the  same 
time. 

For  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the 
news  that  Smal¬ 
ley  had  been  '  _  ,, 

hospitalized  by  Smalley 

a  combination 

mortar  shell  fragment  hit  in  the 
elbow  and  head-on  jeep  collision, 
his  paper  received  a  letter  from 
U.  S.  Army  headquarters  be¬ 
stowing  such  praise  on  Smalley 
as  has  been  received  by  few 
correspondents  at  the  front. 

Said  the  letter,  written  by 
Major  Barney  Oldfield  (not  the 
famous  racing  driver).  Ninth 
Army  public  relations  officer: 
“Almost  from  the  day  there  was 
a  Ninth  U.  S.  Army  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  we  have  had 
with  it  a  war  correspondent 
from  your  newspaper,  Alton 
Smalley.  To  say  that  he  is  a 
favorite  character  around  the 
premises  is  an  understatement, 
and  by  premises  I  mean  NOT 
the  headquarters  alone,  but  in 
all  the  frontline  units  where  he 
spends  the  bulk  of  his  time. 

Wants  30  Smalleys 

“The  other  day,  when  talking 
our  business  over,  I  told  the 
Army  public  relations  people  I 
thought  if  I  had  all  the  agen¬ 
cies  protected,  then  had  about 
30  Smalleys  around  the  camp 
who  were  interested  only  in 
searching  out  GFs  and  officers 
on  the  hometown  slant  on  a 
countrywide  basis,  it  would  be 
an  ideal  arrangement.” 

There  is  nothing  which  means 
so  much  to  the  soldier  or  to  the 
people  back  home,  to  whom  he 
means  a  great  deal,  as  to  see 
printed  evidence  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  credit  for  the  sacrifice  he 
is  making,  wrote  Major  Oldfield. 
“I  have  never  known  A1  to  back 
off  from  the  element  of  extreme 
personal  risk  if  there  was  a 
Minnesota  boy  in  it  who  would 
make  a  story.” 

Even  while  the  letter  was  un¬ 
der  way  to  Smalley's  newspaper, 
that  correspondent,  with  Gor¬ 
don  Grant  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  was  in  a  house  over¬ 
looking  Jullch  and  the  Roer 
River  when  the  Germans  cut 
loose  with  a  barrage  of  shells 
and  direct  rifle  fire  which  sent 
tracers  into  the  top  floor  of  the 
building. 

To  get  out  of  the  line  of  fire 
they  went  to  the  cellar,  which 
was  crowded  with  men.  The  two 
correspondents  were  standing  in 


the  center  of  the  room  when  a 
mortar  shell  exploded  outside. 
One  fragment  struck  Smalley  in 
the  elbow. 

On  the  way  back  from  the 
front  for  treatment,  Smalley's 
jeep,  operating  without  lights  in 
the  foggy  dawn,  collided  with 
another  jeep  moving  up.  He 
was  shaken  up  considerably  and 
the  wounded  arm  was  wrenched. 
Army  medical  officers  later  said 
Smalley  had  suffered  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  the  arm. 

From  Houffalize,  Belgium,  this 
week,  Mike  Levin  of  Overseas 
News  Agency  wrote  that  “this 
junction  of  U.  S.  First  and  Third 
Armies  was  firmly  in  the  hands 
of  Allied  war  correspondents.” 

There  were  no  troops  in  sight, 
except  for  a  dozen  engineers 
building  a  bridge,  said  Levin, 
but  “correspondents  thoroughly 
occupied  Houffalize,  climbing 


and  crawling  through  the  pitiful 
wreckage  of  what  had  once  been 
a  picturesque  valley  village.” 

“The  juncture  between  the 
forces  of  war  correspondents  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  blasted  bridge,”  said 
Levin.  “Hal  Boyle  of  Associated 
Press,  coming  from  the  North, 
greets  AP  photographer  Byron 
Rollins,  who  came  from  the 
South,  with  ‘Mr.  Livingstone,  I 
presume?* 

“Chris  Cunningham,  United 
Press  reporter  coming  from  the 
North,  greeted  another  U.P. 
staffer,  Ed  Murray,  who  came 
from  the  South,  in  the  same 
manner. 

“Life  Photographer  Johnny 
Florea,  coming  from  the  North, 
looked  high  and  low  for  R(^rt 
Capa,  another  Life  photogra¬ 
pher,  due  from  the  South.  But 
Capa  was  not  present.  News¬ 
reel  Photographer  Gaston  Mad- 
ru.  of  News  of  Today,  joined 
forces  with  Universal  Newsreel- 
man  Tom  Priestly  and  Acme 
Photographer  Harold  Siegman, 
who  led  a  troop  of  Army  pho¬ 
tographers  into  the  ruins  of  the 
town. 

.  “AP  and  U.P.  reporters  ap¬ 
peared  numerically  equal  until 
the  AP  contingent  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  Tom  Yarborough,  who 
arrived  with  the  glamor  girl  of 


the  First  Army  press  camp.  Let 
Carson,  of  International  News 
Service.  Then  came  Jack  Thomp¬ 
son  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Carlyle  Holt  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
conrunanding  the  troop  of  Ninth 
Air  Force  correspondents,  com¬ 
pleted  the  force. 

Newsman  Named 
As  Italy's  Envoy 

Washington,  Jan.  25 — Italy 
has  reached  into  the  ranks  of 
journalism  to  pick  an  ambas¬ 
sador  for  the  delicate  job  of 
handling  diplomatic  relations 
between  that*  nation  and  the 
United  States  while  the  two 
countries  are  still  technically  at 
war  and  operating  under  an 
armistice. 

The  appointee  is  Alberto  Tar- 
chiani,  who  represented  a  chain 
of  Italian  newspapers  here  be¬ 
fore  World  War  1.  He  was  with 
the  Allied  forces  in  that  war, 
and  he  was  with  the  America! 
Fifth  Army  when  the  Salerno 
and  Anzio  beachheads  were 
established  last  year. 

Tarchiani  married  a  Vassal 
teacher  during  his  newspaper 
days  in  the  United  States  and 
they  have  two  children  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


Ideal  Press  Setup  for  Luzon 


By  William  B.  Dickinson,  United  Press 


LUZON,  Jan.  25  ( By  Press  Wire¬ 
less  to  Editor  &  Publisher) — 
The  war’s  most  unusual  press 
setup  gave  about  60  correspond¬ 
ents  covering  the  Lingayen  Gulf 
landings  facilities  for  rapid  and 
smooth  movement  of  copy  un¬ 
equalled  previously  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area. 

Key  to  the  operation  was  the 
establishment  of  floating  press 
headquarters  on  three  small 
ships — an  LCI  and  two  commu¬ 
nications  vessels — whereby  cor¬ 
respondents,  public  relations  of¬ 
ficers,  censors  and  a  transmission 
set-up  were  able  to  move  in  just 
behind  assault  waves  and  begin 
functioning  immediately. 

Result  was  the  movement  from 
beachhead  to  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers  in  America.  Britain  and 
Australia  of  25.000  words  of 
eyewitness  coov  in  less  than  24 
hours  after  MacArthur’s  com- 
muniaue  released  the  first  news 
at  6:30  a.m.  Jan.  10. 

Used  Press  Wireless 
In  the  first  week  170,000  words 
were  moved  either  by  voicecast 
from  one  communications  ship 
direct  to  San  Francisco,  or  by 
high-speed  radio  teleprinter  back 
from  Luzon  to  Press  Wireless 
and  beam  wireless  at  Leyte  for 
relay  to  addressees. 

In  addition,  thousands  of 
words  were  flown  back  from 
Leyte  by  efficient  air  courier 
set-up. 

Col.  Philip  LaFollette,  former 
governor  of  Wisconsin,  directed 
the  public  relations  operations 
aboard  an  LCI  which  was 
promptly  dubbed  “LaFollette*s 
Hellshlo.**  Actually  it  was  any¬ 
thing  but  that.  Correspondents 
aboard  the  LCI  enjoyed  most 


pleasures  of  a  peacetime  cruise. 
They  slept  between  clean  sheets, 
ate  excellent  food,  eyewitnessed 
the  landing  in  the  greatest  of 
comfort. 

Those  traveling  on  other  ships 
to  cover  specific  phases  of  the 
operation  were  easily  able  to 
get  their  copy  to  press  head¬ 
quarters  aboard  the  LCI  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  landing — 
in  plenty  of  time  for  transmis¬ 
sion  on  a  rotating  basis  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  commu¬ 
nique.  Couriers  quickly  visited 
Army  corps  and  division  head¬ 
quarters  to  pick  up  copy,  and 
while  the  entire  set-up  func¬ 
tioned  perfectly,  measures  had 
been  taken  to  insure  sufficient 
flexibility  so  that  no  eventuality 
— enemy  action,  for  example — 
could  halt  the  flow  of  news. 

The  communique  moved  via 
three  routes  almost  simultane¬ 
ously:  voicecast  to  San  Francis¬ 
co,  radio  printer  from  Luzon 
back  to  Leyte  and  by  Press 
Wireless  and  beam  wireless  di¬ 
rect  from  Leyte  where  Col.  Le- 
‘  Grande  Dlller,  chief  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer,  maintained  a  rear 
I  echelon  prepared  to  take  over 
entite  coverage  even  if  all  com¬ 
munications  from  the  Lingayen 
gult  should  fall. 

All  major  agencies  kept  men 
at  Levte  as  backstops  and  the 
first  break  actually  came  from 
there  since  Press  Wireless  was 
able  to  establish  communication 
to  its  Los  Angeles  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  before  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  were  satisfactory  for  voice- 
cast  to  San  Francisco  from 
Luzon. 

Even  had  the  LCI  carrying 
the  main  press  setup  been  sunk. 


however,  copy  could  still  have 
been  handl^  direct  from  the 
beachhead  since  at  least  one 
censor  aboard  each  communiea' 
tions  ship  and  with  each  courier 
system  was  prepared  to  switch 
the  news  about  as  necessary. 

Press  associations  were  given 
preference  in  the  movement  of 
copy  in  order  to  assure  the  ear 
liest  fastest  circulation,  bein| 
allowed  200  words  each  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  communique 
Thereafter  copy  moved  in  the  or 
der  filed,  with  breaks  in  pre« 
voicecast  for  regular  network 
broadcasts. 

All  Very  Convenient 

Once  the  beachhead  was  se¬ 
cured,  the  LCI  moved  inshore 
quickly  and  beached  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance  from  Gen.  MacAr 
thur’s  headquarters,  enablinf 
correspondents  to  reach  newi 
sources  easily.  It  was  regular 
procedure  for  groups  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  jeep  each  day  from 
the  LCI  to  the  frontlines,  rr 
turning  at  dusk  with  up-to-thr 
minute  copy. 

Small  boats  took  copy  from  the 
LCI  to  communication  ships  an¬ 
chored  in  the  bay  until  shore  to 
ship  radioprinters  were  installai 
and  operating. 

Long  experience  in  handlinf 
the  problems  involved  in  cover 
age  of  MacArthur*s  leapfroggiaf 
operations  had  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  a  mobile  setup  is 
order  to  assure  fast,  complela 
accurate  and  colorful  reporting 

Amphibious  operations  requite 
an  amphibious  press  setO 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Anrg 
public  relations  achieved  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  that 
far  in  the  war. 
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Free  News  Exchange 
Put  First  in  Crusade 

freedom  of  information—  way  will  be  glad,  said  the  lettw, 
termed  by  some  proponents  of  to  receive  foreign  correspond- 
uforld  press  freedom  as  the  first  ents  and  give  them  frw  acceM 
urtctical  phase  of  the  crusade—  to  the  news  necessary  for  their 
Kegan  to  crystallize  as  the  pri-  work.  , m 

^  goal  in  fiUtemenU  by  Nygaardsvold  s  statement,  Mr. 
^paper  men  and  public  Balllie  said,  follows  similar  as- 
offlcials  during  the  past  week.  surances  given  to  him  last  fall 
While  spokesmen  for  the  State  by  Foreign  Minister  Trygve  Lie 
Department  limited  the  scope  of  ot  Norway.  The  prime  minia^ 
the  government's  official  interest  expressed  the  hope  that  ihe 
to  Ae  feasibility  of  obtaining  scope  of  free  and  worldwide 
international  agreements  on  news  exchange  would  include 
free  interchange  of  news  and  ex-  inll  coverage  of  smaller  nations. 
Dlained  that  U.  S.  diplomacy  of  free  press  and  of  ex- 

wld  not  go  so  far  as  to  pro-  pression  of  outepoken  opinions 
mote  a  free  press  within  other  on  all  ^tters.  he  sa^.  was  pro- 
rountries,  Kent  Cooper,  execu-  Norway  s  Constitution 

live  director  of  the  Associated  ^  •  .  ...  ,  „ 

Press,  restated  his  three  princi-  ^  ‘io  not  think  Norway  will 
pies  as  ( 1 )  a  world-wide  free  Jfaiw  any  objection,  he  wrote 
press,  (2)  a  world-wide  com-  to  the  ASNE  group,  “if  a  sim- 

Unications  system,  and  (3)  P/Xn«r 
diplomatic  immunity  for  news  international  convention 

mg  free  exchange  of  unbiased 
'*^remost  among  those  who  news  all  over  the  world,  with- 
have  held  that  freedom  of  the  out  monopolistic  tendencies  or 
pr^  is  an  internal  affair  of 

nations,  an  ideal  to  be  sought  ^ 

but  not  very  practical  at  the 

moment,  Hugh  Baillie,  president  w 

of  Ae  United  Press,  hailed  the  W.  Ackerman)  said  their 

reports  from  the  free  press 

ra#  AvY^orinan  convinced  them  that  the 

Society  of  Newlpaper^  Editors  British  newspaper  favor  a  freer 
disclosing  the  inter^t  of  for-  uncensored  world  news 

eign  groups  in  esteblishing  un-  SrSenti’  '  w^^^ 

r^ricted  exchange  of  news  agr^nienu,  umciaidom  was 

among  nations,  with  free  access  non-com- 


to  all  sources  of  information. 

Norway's  Pledge 


mittal,”  the  committee  reported. 

In  Paris  the  free  press  mis¬ 
sionaries  found  the  volume  of 


Mr.  Baillie  singled  out  par-  interest  generated  in  France  in 
ticularly  the  sAtement  made  by  freedom  of  the  press  was  sur- 
Prime  Minister  Johan  Nygaards-  prising.  Dean  Ackerman  told 
void  of  Norway  in  a  letter  to  newsmen  “we  have  no  great 
the  ASNE  committee,  which  had  expectation  of  reforming  the 
reached  Paris  this  week.  Nor-  press,  but  if  we  can  get  news- 

paper  men  Alking  among 
„  .  M  .  rr  themselves  and  to  government, 

Repoitei  Sets  Up  R  .might  have  a  great  moral 

His  Own  Scoop  The  committee  expected  to  go 

Alfred  Gladwell,  correspond-  to  the  war  front  in  a  few  days, 
entof  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  R  had  not  yet  receiv^  visas 
Deaeret  News,  is  a  smart  news-  permitting  visits  to  Switzerland 
per  man  first,  and  second  a  smart  Russia.  A  trip  to  South 

justice  of  the  peace  and  acting  Africa  depends  on  transporta- 
coroner  in  the  case  of  the  South-  ,  ,  ,. 

em  Pacific  Limited  ifivestiga-  ^ 

tion  this  week  Temple  Emanu-El  in  New 

When  Judge  Gladwell  was  York  City,  Mr  Cooper  this  week 
asked  to  officiate,  he  set  the  time 
at  9  a.m.,  then  recessed  at  11 
a.m.  This  allowed  the  afternoon 
papers  to  get  the  “break”  on  the  fhat 

story!  The  story  was  that  the  President  Roose- 

engAeer  on  the  Pacific  Limited  ® 

which  ploughed  into  first  section  ^^^ocate  of  the  plan, 
of  Ae  train  killing  50  and  injur-  Cooper  Restates  Auns 

ing  scores  Dec.  31,  1944,  was  “I  would  proclaim  now,”  said 

dead  before  the  collision  (E&P,  Mr.  Cooper,  “that  we  expect  to 
Jan.  6,  p.  9).  accomplish  this  (freedom  of  the 

Judge  Glad  well's  story  not  press)  in  the  peace.  I  would 
only  won  the  “breaks”  in  the  not  wait  until  the  war  ends. 
Deseret  News,  but  the  Associ-  and  then  have  these  vital  ele- 
ated  Press  and  other  news  serv-  ments  tossed  around  ui^n  the 
ices  and  afternoon  papers  got  sea  of  indecision  and  intrigue 
the  “break”  too.  VHien  AP  sent  that  always  prevail  in  peace 
"orchids”  along  to  its  Ogden,  negotiations.” 

Utah,  bureau  for  covering  the  To  attain  world-wide  freedom 
story  so  well,  the  same  “orchids”  of  the  press  first,  Mr.  Cooper 
in  turn  were  passed  to  Judge  proposed  that  the  principles  be 
Gladwell,  who  saw  to  it  that  demanded  as  a  price  for  U.  S. 
the  inquest  story  broke  on  his  aid  in  reconstruction  of  the 
time.  economic  life  of  any  country  de- 

-  vastated  by  the  war.  He  would 
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impose  acceptance  on  the  enemy. 

Establishment  of  a  free  press 
involves  no  expenditures,  he 
said,  although  it  does  involve  a 
great  deal  of  practical  enlight¬ 
enment  as  to  how  newspapers 
through  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  rates  can  maintain 
themselves  independently  of 
political  or  private  subsidy. 

In  the  second  phase  of  his  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Cooper  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  world-wide  system  of 
communications  regulated  by  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  with  no 
favoritism  in  rates.  The  third 
element  of  the  Cooper  Plan 
calls  for  granting  “adequate 
facilities  and  physical  protec¬ 
tion  for  those  who  gather  the 
news,  ^ual  to  the  facilities  and 
protection  given  to  diplomatic 
agents  of  any  country.” 

“These  immunities,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “would  mean  the  right 
to  report  news  without  hin¬ 
drance  and  protection  against 
being  expell^ — should  a  cor¬ 
respondent  become  persona  non 
grata — except  by  officials  of  his 
own  country.” 

Adding  to  the  widespread  dis¬ 
cussion  of  press  freedom  during 
the  week,  Henri  Fast,  former 
president  of  the  Belgian  Liberal 
Press  Association  and  former 
editor  of  Brussels  Independance 
Beige,  wrote  a  letter  to  New 
York  newspapers  in  which  he 
took  exception  to  parts  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  plan  and  “doubted  the 
usefulness  of  others.” 

Hitler's  System  Told 

The  Belgian  writer,  now  in 
New  York,  asserted  the  press  of 
Belgium  was  “at  least  as  free  as 
the  American  press,”  until  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  Germans  during 
the  occupation.  The  Belgian 
Constitution  of  1830,  he  said, 
provides  for  press  freedom.  As 
for  diplomatic  immunity  to 
journalists.  Fast  pointed  out  that 
“Hitler  inaugurated  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.”  German  correspondents 
in  Brussels,  he  stated,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  diplomatic 
status  to  carry  out  spying  or  to 
organize  Nazi  cells. 

“A  status  of  the  kind  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Cooper.”  said  the 
writer,  “makes  it  difficult  for  a 
country  to  expel  an  undersirable 
person,  and  CSermany  rarely  ac¬ 
ceded  to  a  request  to  recall  men 
who  were  useful  to  her.” 

Washington’s  thoughts  and 
plans  on  international  communi¬ 
cations  were  disclosed  in  a 
statement  by  Senator  Owen 
Brewster  of  Maine  that  “Amer¬ 
ica  needs  and  must  have  an  all- 
American  communications  sys¬ 
tem  extending  around  the  world 
to  tell  the  story  of  America  to 
other  peoples  of  the  earth,  un¬ 
diluted  and  uncensored.”  There 
was  also  discussion  in  official 
quarters  of  preparations  for  in¬ 
cluding  all  telecommunications 
in  the  agenda  of  the  third  inter- 
American  radio  conference  op¬ 
ening  June  1  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  called 
a  Commonwealth  communica¬ 
tions  meeting  for  July,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  between  the  U^  S.  and 
Britain  will  follow. 

While  in  France,  the  ASNE 
committee  might  take  time  out 
from  Paris  talks  to  witness  the 
purge  trial  of  Charles  Maurras, 
70-year-old  deaf  royalist  editor 
of  Action  Francaise,  who  is 


Ex-Spoits  Writer 
Lauded  as  Hero 

“You  newspapermen  can  be 
proud  of  him;  he  reflects  great 
credit  upon  your  profession." 

said  the  Colonel 
as  he  pinned  the 
Bronze  Star  on 
Pat  Lynch  for 
conspicuous  gal¬ 
lantry  in  action 
during  the  re- 
cent  Ger- 
man  break- 
through  on  the 
western  front. 

Prouder  of 
him  than  other 
newsmen,  per- 
Lynch  haps,  are  the 
men  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  New 
York  Journal  -  American  where 
Pat  started  as  a  copy  boy  13 
years  ago  and  became  race  han- 
dicapper  on  the  sports  desk. 

INS  War  Correspondent  Frank 
Conniff  looked  up  his  former 
associate  this  week  in  the  thick 
of  the  fighting  near  Gerons- 
weiler,  Germany.  Along  with 
the  Bronze  Star,  which  he  got 
for  courageous  leadership  in  a 
machine  gun  section,  Pat  won  a 
commission  as  second  lieuten¬ 
ant. 

charged  with  being  an  arch¬ 
enemy  of  democracy  and  a  col¬ 
laborator  with  the  Germans. 
The  trial  began  Wednesday  at 
Lyon,  the  prosecution  alleging 
“pernicious  influence  of  Maur¬ 
ras'  political  philosophy  on  sev¬ 
eral  generations.” 

In  Italy,  the  National  Press 
Commission  authorized  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  13  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  Rome,  makfng  a  total 
of  25,  and  the  Communists 
charged  the  government's  action 
was  “an  organized  offensive 
against  struggling  Ttalian  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Argentine  Situation 

Still  ahbad  of  the  free  press 
commission  was  the  difficult 
situation  in  Argentina  where, 
it  was  disclosed  this  week,  the 
military  government  hM  made 
use  of  the  U.  S.  economic  black¬ 
list  to  suppress  newspapers. 
While  correspondents  viewed 
the  blackout  of  Cabildo  and 
Federal  in  Buenos  Aires  as  a 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  government  to  be  friend¬ 
ly  with  the  U  3.,  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  denying  locally  pro¬ 
duced  newsprint  to  the  two 
newspapers. 

Being  anti-U.  S.  in  their  pol¬ 
icies,  the  two  papers  were  on 
the  blacklist  and  could  not  ob- 
taih  foreign  newsprint.  Hence, 
unless  they  get  paper  in  the 
black  market  ( as  some  corre¬ 
spondents  said  they  could  do 
easily)  the  big  dailies  cannot 
publish.  The  Nationalist  organ 
La  Fronda  appeared  on  the  fin¬ 
est  imported  newsprint,  it  was 
report^  by  Arnaldo  Cortesi  in 
the  New  York  Timet.  The  Ar¬ 
gentine  papers,  he  said,  prefer 
imported  newsprint  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  better  than  that 
produced  by  the  local  manufac¬ 
turers  under  the  Farrril  regime's 
.system  of  subsidizing  tfre  press. 


THE  ADVERTISiNG  SURVEY 

Shortages  Should 
Change  Retail  Ads 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ONLY  A  BARE  majority  of  the 

country’s  retailers  surveyed 
last  week  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  ( E&P,  Jan.  20, 
p.  8)  believe  that  merchandise 
shortages  will  affect  the  nature 
of  their  1945  advertising.  But. 
speaking  as  a  consumer  whose 
pre-war  rubber  boots  gave  up 
their  duration  job  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  New  York’s  recent  snow¬ 
storm,  who  had  a  cold  when  the 
stores  were  out  of  paper  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  who  has  given  up 
butter  for  oleomargarine  and 
meat  for  macaroni,  we  think  it 
should  make  a  difference. 

Of  course  the  shortages  are 
ultimately  traceable  to  the  war, 
which  most  of  us  do  know  is 
still  on,  despite  the  continuing 
disbelief  of  some  salespersons. 
But  neither  a  brusque  “No,  we 
don’t  have  it”  from  an  uninter¬ 
ested  salesgirl  nor  advertising 
which  blithely  ignores  shortages 
is  conducive  to  good  public  re¬ 
lations. 

More  Facts  Wanted 

Somehow  “it’s  the  war”  is  no 
longer  sufficiently  specific  as  a 
reason  for  a  shortage  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  increased  income, 
many,  many  persons  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  spend  large  sums  for  the 
luxury  merchandise  which  fre¬ 
quently  is  available  and  is  so 
often  the  subject  of  today's  ad¬ 
vertising. 

It’s  been  gratifying  to  note 
how  many  department  and  re¬ 
tail  stores  have  been  avoiding 
highly  promotional  copy  themes 
and  comparative  prices,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it’s  not  a  little 
irritating  to  read  of  $25  gold 
bobby  pins  and  $150  silk  dresses 
when  no  explanation  is  given 
for  the  lack  of  standard,  aver¬ 
age-priced  goods. 

There  is  no  reason  why  stores 
should  not  advertise  expensive 
goods  when  they  have  them  and 
when  there  is  a  market  for  them 
if.  in  addition,  they  devote  some 
of  their  space  to  truthful,  full 
explanations  for  the  absence  of 
other  lower-priced  and  more 
widely  wanted  items. 

We  feel  confident  that  the 
cigarette  shortage,  for  example, 
would  be  taken  with  better 
grace  were  consumers  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  reasons  why. 
As  it  is  rumor  has  gone  as  far 
as  to  imply  that  it  is  a  “planned 
shortage”  to  make  Americans 
more  war-conscious  and  that 
sort  of  thing  does  not  make  for 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  1943  impending  clothes  ra¬ 
tioning  was  a  rampant  rumor 
and  numerous  customers  bought 
half  a  dozen  suits  where  oi^i- 
narily  ffiey  would  have  bought 
one  or  at  the  most  two.  Lord  & 
’Taylor  helped  stem  that  unfor¬ 


tunate  rush  with  its  ad  wager¬ 
ing  $5,000  that  clothes  would  not 
be  rationed  that  year  and  other 
stores  used  advertising  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar,  effective  way. 

If  enough  persons  fall  prey  to 
them,  rumors  can  make  them- 
-selves  come  true,  which  is  one 
more  important  reason  for  ad¬ 
vertising  that  explains  the  facts. 
Such  use  of  advertising  will  help 
prevent  the  creation  of  unneces¬ 
sary  shortages  among  goods 
which  are  .still  available  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  for  normal  pur¬ 
chase  as  well  as  giving  accep¬ 
table  answers  to  the  shortages 
that  do  exist  now. 

One  example  of  a  .shortage 
which  can  have  serious  reper¬ 
cussions  if  it  is  not  fully  and 
factually  explained  to  consum¬ 
ers  is  that  in  the  textile  field. 
According  to  Samuel  P.  Ander¬ 
son.  nnerations  vice-chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  all 
essential  needs  will  be  met.  and 
that  fact  certainly  should  be 
brought  to  general  attention 
through  advertising  along  with 
the  reasons  why  the  textile 
shortage  does  exist. 

Make  It  Interesting 

There’s  no  need,  either,  to  be 
heavy-handed  and  pedantic  in 
the  explanations.  Among  those 
stores  which  have  gone  to  their 
customers  with  the  facts,  is  Mc- 
Creery’s  in  New  York,  which 
last  year  ran  a  highly  entertain¬ 
ing  .series  of  ads  on  the  subject. 
’Typical  was  the  lady  in  the 
camouflage  nightgown  which 
made  her  seem  one  with  the 
wallpaper.  Copy  explained  that, 
no,  you  couldn't  even  get  this 
famous  make  of  gown  in  camou¬ 
flage  fabric  because  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  devoting  90%  of 
his  facilities  to  making  it  for 
the  use  and  protection  of  our 
men  in  battle  areas. 

However,  with  the  exception 


of  a  few  stores  which  used  space 
at  the  first  of  the  year  to  thank 
customers  for  their  patience  and 
to  praise  manufacturers  —  the 
carpet  makers  now  making  can¬ 
vas  boats,  the  curtain  manufac¬ 
turers  turning  out  mosquito  net¬ 
ting.  the  jewelers  producing 
shells — for  their  contribution  to 
war  production,  this  type  of 
copy  hasn’t  been  much  in  the 
picture. 

As  in  the  case  of  McCreery’s 
ads,  the  “why”  makes  interest¬ 
ing  reading  and  understanding 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  customer  attitude  to¬ 
ward  a  store.  The  consumer  ap¬ 
preciates  it  when  the  store 
makes  an  honest  effort  to  be  fair 
with  her  and  tells  her  the  truth 
about  the  whereabouts  of  the 
boots  she  can’t  buy.  If  she  un¬ 
derstands.  the  chances  are  good 
that  she’ll  come  back  for  the 
boots'  when  that  .same  store  has 
them  once  again. 

Likewise,  newspapers  that 
help  their  retail  clients  to  se¬ 
cure  good  will,  will  be  garner¬ 
ing  it  for  themselves  against  the 
highly  competitive  days  in  the 
offing. 

Retailina  Insurance 

INSURANCE  companies  in  your 

community  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  about  an  ex¬ 
perimental  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  now  under  way  in 
Hempstead.  Long  Island,  where 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
has  begun  a  ground  floor  opera¬ 
tion  making  insurance  as  acces¬ 
sible  as  groceries. 

Potential  customers  can  see 
the  office  in  operation  from  the 
sidewalk  just  as  they  look  at 
retail  displays  and  within  are 
photo-murals  on  the  walls  and 
facilities  for  projecting  films  on 
safety.  The  public  is  encouraged 
to  come  in  and  browse. 

The  plan  is  the  idea  of  Ben¬ 
nett  Moore,  vice-president  and 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  company,  who  conceived  the 
“Seventh  Column  ( Careless¬ 
ness)”  advertising  campaign  and 
now  plans  an  entire  safety  pro¬ 
gram  including  contests,  a  traf¬ 
fic  hazard  survey,  educational 
films  and  other  features  all  with 
the  dual  purpose  of  selling  more 
insurance  and  making  Hemp¬ 
stead  more  safety-conscious. 
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Railroads  Up-to-Date 
’THE  progressive  character  of 
railroads  has  been  chosen  as 
the  general  theme  of  newspaper 
ads  to  be  run  during  the  next 
three  months  by  the  12  lines  co¬ 
ordinated  as.  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
roads.  The  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road  now  announces  it  will 
launch  its  series  bearing  out 
this  idea  on  Feb.  11.  "To  nm  in 
approximately  100  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  on-line  communi¬ 
ties,  the  campaign,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  at  the  Joseph  Katz  Agency, 
consists  of  weekly  600-line  or 
larger  ads.  Newest  inventions 
of  the  railroads  for  passenger 
comfort  and  the  greater  capac¬ 


ity  of  railroad  plants  are  typical 
of  the  topics  to  be  covered.  The 
Eiastern  Railroads  coordinated 
campaign  which  came  to  a  close 
this  month  was  designed  to  tell 
the  public  about  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  railroads  at 
war. 

Century  of  Service 
A  CAMPAIGN  to  appear  in  320 
newspapers  in  226  cities  will 
be  'inaugurated  late  this  month 
by  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  to  commemorate  the 
■‘100  years  of  service,”  which 
the  organization  officially  closes 
on  April  12.  ’The  ads  feature 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

When  the  manpower  shortage  ia 
the  shipyards  in  the  New  York 
area  became  critical  a  quick-shot 
campaign  calling  for  workers  was 
scheduled  for  metropoliton  news¬ 
papers  last  week.  The  series  of 
three  or  four  (depending  upon  the 
paper)  ads  (such  as  this  one) 
were  drawn  up  by  the  Wendek 
P.  Colton  agency.  Funds  for  the 
drive  were  supplied  by  shipyord 
building  interests,  though  the  ads 
carried  only  the  signoture  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Study  Shows  Interest 
In  Ad-less  Radio 

If  people  could  get  more  of  the 
type  of  radio  program  they 
wished.  30%  would  listen  more 
to  radio,  according  to  findings  of 
a  survey  by  the  Office  of  Radio 
Research,  Columbia  University. 
’Die  organization,  directed  by  Dr. 
Paul  Lazarsfeld,  released  last 
week  results  of  the  survey 
“What  the  Public  Thinks  About 
Subscription  Radio." 

Of  1,015  New  Yorkers  queried 
in  a  cross-section  sampling,  64% 
desired  changes  in  radio,  51%  in 
radio  advertising.  Of  the  latter, 
35%  would  like  commercials  cut 
down,  14%  eliminated,  4%  im¬ 
proved.  Only  20%  wished 
changes  in  programs,  but  34%  of 
the  people  thought  they  would 
like  more  music,  26%  more  ser¬ 
vice  programs. 

When  told  of  the  subscription 
radio  plan  to  furnish  three  ser* 
vices  without  advertising  at 
about  five  cents  a  day,  concert 
music,  popular  music  and  ser 
vice  programs,  81%  expreesed 
interest.  Of  these  programs  con¬ 
cert  music  interested  the  la^ 
est  percentage,  popular  musk 
the  next  largest. 

Of  those  interviewed,  52% 
planned  to  buy  new  radios  after 
the  war  and  44%  of  these  were 
willing  to  pay  for  the  service. 

■ 

Admitted  to  AFA 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  has  received  its  char 
ter  of  membership  in  the  Adver 
tising  Federation  of  America. 
Formal  presentation  was  made 
at  a  meeting  at  Hotel  Racine 
Jan.  18  by  Elon  G.  Borton,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  federation.  Atlee 
H.  Bratley,  Racine  Journtlr 
Times,  president  of  the  Radna 
Club,  accepted  the  charter. 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  4  World  News 

WE  COULD  BE  WRONG  .  .  .  but  many  of  us  writing  advertising 
copy  believe  that  when  we  prepare  this  copy  we  should  have 
consideration  for  those  who  will  read  it  .  .  .  and  consideration  for 
our  paper  which  will  publish  it!  Which  means  that  it  makes  many 
of  us  sick  to  see  the  length  to  which  some  copywriters  and  news- 
writers  and  newspapers  have  gone  in  the  advertising  of  funeral 
services.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the  type  of  advertising,  the 
advisability  of  accepting  any  type  of  advertising,  the  good  man¬ 
ners  involved  in  advertising  copy,  con  to  a  large  extent  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  copywriter,  the  salesman  or  policy  of  the  paper. 

But  this  “bargain  day”  funeral  service  copy  has  reached  the 
point  where  something  should  be  done  ...  if  not  for  the  concern 
that  advertises,  then  for  the  sensibilities  of  the  readers  of  the 
paper  and  the  wholesome  content  of  the  paper  accepting  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Of  six  recent  advertisements  noted,  here  is  the  price  range:  ‘ 
“As  low  as  $100  with  30  other  services!’’  .  .  .  “With  50  extro  ser¬ 
vices  and  as  low  as  $298."  .  ,  .  “With  60  other  services  and  at  the 
low  price  of  $265.”  Others  advertise  .  .  .  “One  of  the  largest  un¬ 
dertakers  in  the  world.”  .  .  .  “In  case  of  death,  telephone  No.  216.” 
Here  are  come-ons  for  this  most  sacred  and  sorrowful  occasion: 

“Yes.  we  believe  in  value — no  matter  what  you  buy!”  .  .  .  “This 
massive  full  couch  casket,  beautifully  lined  with  satin  crepe!”  .  .  . 
“Finer  Funerals  For  Less!”  ...  “A  private  reposing  room  with 
30  extra  services!”  .  .  .  “For  The  Price  You  Wish  To  Pay!”  .  .  . 
“We’re  always  ready  to  serve  you!”  .  .  .  “Organ  music  furnished 
free!” 

It  can  be  controlled  if  you  and  your  paper  want  to  control  it. 
One  example:  Here  are  two  ads.  One  mentions  no  price;  the 
other  plays  up  price  but  not  to  extremes.  The  safety  value  could 
be  this  statement  on  your  rate  card:  “The  publishers  of  these 
newspapers  reserve  the  right  to  revise,  or  reject  at  their  discre¬ 
tion  any  advertisement  they  deem  objectionable,  whether  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  phraseology  or  set-up.”  .  .  .  But.  we  could  be  wrong! 

•  •  *  • 

BUSTED  BUBBLE!  ...  As  you  know  we  are  starting  all  over 
again!  The  war  didn't  end  when  the  wise-guys  said  it  would! 
Plans  for  reconversion,  remodelling  and  rehearsals  for  V-E.  V-J, 
V-Y,  and  up  and  down  the  alphabet,  are  shelved!  The  mag  Men’s 
Wear  has  this  sobering  thought  for  you  and  your  accounts: 

“In  every  store  the  cash  registers  are  ringing  like  Bre  alarms. 
This  year  (1944)  the  prophets  of  doom  are  being  confuted.  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  a  nose-dive  in  the  last  six  months  sales  are  zoom¬ 
ing  to  new  all-time  highs.  The  stock  market  also  hits  new  highs. 
Lots  of  money  is  loose — hot  money — waiting  to  be  spent.  All  of 
this  has  the  familiar  ring — not  of  healthy  business  but  of  wartime 
inflation.  Maybe  there’s  a  headache  coming!” 

You  can  suggest  that  he  use  some  of  his  copy  against  foolish 
buying!  It  will  pay  off  for  you  in  the  long  run. 

•  *  •  • 

STILL  HATCHING!  .  .  .  (“Something  New  Has  Been  Hatched!” 

Jan.  13).  .  .  .To  point  out  that  the  “average  size”  promotions 
in  women's  ready-to-wear,  gets  hotter  and  hotter.  These  just 
gleaned:  “Something  New  Has  Happened  To  Sizes”  (Allen’s, 
Atlanta).  .  .  .  “Brief  Sizes”  (A.&S.,  New  York).  .  .  .  “Pettisez” 
(Ballelsteins.  Houston).  .  .  .  “Out  Of  This  World”  (Slegele,  De¬ 
troit) - "Petites”  (Marshall  Field,  Chicago),  .  .  .  “Brief  Sized” 

(Bloomingdale's,  New  York). 

WATCH  YOUR  CLUBS!  .  .  .  We’ve  reported  previously  that  the 
s^called  “Nylon  Clubs”  are  a  violation  of  the  law!  Now  a 
iwn’s  clothing  store  in  Philadelphia,  along  with  13  individuals, 
baa  been  indicted,  charged  with  conducting  a  lottery-  Members 
of  a  “Suit  Club”  claimed  they  were  not  able  to  get  $45  suits  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  or  had  memberships  cancelled  because  they  missed  a 
$1  weekly  payment! 
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SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


IT’S  A  FACT!  .  .  .  Idea  here  for  a  series!  Ralph  Fuller,  in  Drug 
Topics,  runs  a  cartoon  feature  along  the  Ripley  line.  Could 
be  used  for  drug  copy  or  others.  Point  is,  you  can  get  these  facts 
yourself  with  a  little  research!  One  such  of  Fuller’s  each  illus¬ 
trated:  (1)  Women  of  ancient  times  wore  urn-shaped  earrings 
filled  with  perfume  which  spilled  when  they  moved,  drenching 
them  with  essence;  (2)  In  the  18th  Century  green  cucumbers  were 
given  for  inflammation  troubles;  (3)  Because  people  believed  that 
tasteless  medicines  had  no  curative  powers  they  thought  the  flrst 
coated  pills  (1870)  were  worthless,  and  (4)  Early  Idaho  pioneers 
put  sulphur  in  their  boots  as  a  disease  preventive! 

These  could  be  used  for  drugs,  department  stores,  ready  to  wear. 
The  second  even  for  groceries  and  the  last  for  shoes! 

0  0  0  0 

THIS  SOUNDS  GOOD!  ...  A  priority  plan  for  a  newspaper/ 
Probably  seeing  that  the  merchants  wouldn’t  do  it,  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  has  gone  ahead  to  And  out  what  its  readers  ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  in  post-war.  Forms  are  published  daily  naming  32 
items  and  asking  readers  to  mark  those  they  wish  to  purchase 
flrst,  second  and  third.  These  findings,  when  tabulated,  will  be 
available  to  the  paper’s  advertisers!  It  won’t  make  them  mad 
either. 

0  0  0  0 

REVERSE  ADVERTISING  .  .  .'is  increasing!  Advertising  NOT  to 
buy  this  or  that,  NOT  to  do  that  or  this!  The  Hotel  Bond  in 
Hartford,  about  New  Year,  asked  in  an  ad — “Celebrate  WHAT?” 
The  copy  pointed  out  that  not  even  when  both  wars  are  over 
would  they  stage  a  celebration!  “The  places  for  Armistice  cele¬ 
brants,”  said  the  copy,  “are  in  the  stabilizing  atmosphere  of  their 
churches  and  the  quiet  of  their  homes.”  This  hotel  claims  to  be 
the  flrst  to  announce  it  would  close  its  bars,  come  victory.  That’s 
one  way  to  take  the  sting  out.  (See  “Little  Black  Book”  Nov.  11.) 

*  *  •  • 

DON’T  BE  FLOORED  ...  to  And  the  floor  covering  departmenta 
in  your  department  and  furniture  stores  giving  more  space 
and  better  promotions  to  their  hard  surface  lines!  Retailing  says: 
"From  all  over  the  country  come  reports  that  department  and 
furniture  stores  are  doing  more  hard  surface  business  than  ever 
before.”  In  the  past  their  attitude  toward  these  lines  was  one  of 
tolerance,  a  convenience  to  the  customer.  They  were  played 
down  in  promotions.  Take  a  look  and  see  if  your  accounts  are 
advertising  this! 

0  0  0  0 

MORE  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT!  ...  (See  Jan.  20)— The  trade  mag 
Chain  Store  Age  has  just  issued  an  attractive  “Chain  Grocery 
Marketing  Map.”  It  gives  state  by  state  the  nvimber  of  stores 
operated  by  the  leading  grocery  chains  in  125  principal  cities  .  .  . 
the  distribution  of  1,060  chains  by  location  of  their  buying  head¬ 
quarters.  According  to  the  map  and  text,  chain  grocery  stores 
average  43%  of  the  metropolitan  grocery  business;  the  total  gro¬ 
cery  chain  volume  is  $4V^  billion,  with  chains  doing  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  retail  grocery  business  in  the  country. 


Ad  Material  Issued 
For  ‘VD  Day'  Use 

'The  American  Hygiene  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  prepared  a  set  of 
promotional  materials  —  Includ¬ 
ing  a  mat  of  a  newspaper  ad — 
for  use  in  localized  campaigns 
against  venereal  disease  on  be¬ 
half  of  National  Social  Hygiene 
Day,  Feb.  7. 

'I^e  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  many  other  national 
groups  are  working  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  backing  the  effort. 

Mats  of  an  appealing  newspa¬ 
per  ad  entitled  “Heartache 
House”  have  been  distributed  by 
the  Junior  C.  of  C.  to  its  8()0 
chambers,  which  will  obtain 
flnancial  sponsorship  of  the  ad 
in  their  communities  for  place¬ 
ment  in  local  newspapers.  As 


yet,  the  number  of  papers  in 
which  the  ad  is  to  appear  is  not 
available,  Blake  Cabot,  director 
of  public  information  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  reported. 

To  some  3,000  communities 
where  no  junior  chambers  exist, 
the  Association  has  also  sent 
kits  containing  aU  necessary 
materials  to  carry  out  a  local 
promotion  program  hitting  VD. 
Included  in  the  kits  are  prootM 
of  the  newspaper  ad,  radio 
scripts,  a  poster,  releases  for 
newspaper  notices,  a  window 
display  and  informational  leaf¬ 
lets. 

a 

Neiv  Campaign 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  is  launching  an  intensive 
trade  jMper  camj^gn,  prepared 
by  J.  M.  Korn  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 
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J-e-e-p  Spells  Grief 
To  Correspondents 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

IF  AMERICAN  war  correspond¬ 
ents  cross  their  Angers  ( some 
do)  every  time  they  board  a 
Jeep  ( which  is  often )  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

For  the  notation  "injured  in 
a  Jeep  accident”  appears  almost 
as  frequently  on  any  listing  of 
correspondent  casualties  since 
the  Normandy  invasion  as  all 
other  causes  put  together.  And 
the  smash-ups,  overtumings. 
narrow  escapes  and  miraculous 
dtdiverances  from  which  news¬ 
men  have  emerged  shaken  but 
undamaged  in  their  foiu*- 
wheeled  pursuit  of  the  elusive 
news  stoi^  would  make  a  rea- 
soiukbly  exciting  war  without 
any  shooting. 

Since  the  death  of  Tom  Trea- 
nor,  Lo$  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  19, 
whose  Jeep  was  crushed  by  a 
tank  near  Paris  (a  typical  Jeep 
accident)  some  two  dozen  cor¬ 
respondents  have  suffered  injur¬ 
ies  of  various  seriousness  in 
Jeeps,  and  probably  four  or  Ave 
times  that  many  have  had  acci¬ 
dents  from  which  they  escaped 
with  minor  cuts  and  bruises. 

Two  Other  Deaths 

If  to  this  astonishing  total 
were  added  deaths  and  injury 
to  correspondents  in  which  the 
Jeep  Agured  as  a  factor,  such  as 
the  death  of  David  Lardner  of 
New  Yorker  magazine,  whose 
Jeep  was  blown  up  by  a  road 
mine  Oct  19  near  Aachen;  or 
Frank  Prist  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  killed  by  a  Japanese  snip¬ 
er  Nov.  13  while  riding  in  a  Jeep 
near  the  front  lines  on  Leyte, 
the  result  might  lead  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Jeep  constitutes 
the  greatest  single  menace  of 
the  war  to  the  life  and  health  of 
correspondents  at  the  front. 

That  wouldn’t  be  far  from  the 
truth.  Pierre  Huss,  International 


News  Service  correspondent  re¬ 
cently  returned  home  from  the 
Western  Front,  declares  hazards 
to  newsmen  in  Europe  have 
reached  a  peak — and  he  lists 
them  in  this  order: 

1.  German  artillery,  which  is 
now  more  concentrated  and  ac¬ 
tive  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Normandy  landing. 

2.  The  Army  Jeep. 

Huss  isn’t  joking.  He  speaks 
from  a  depth  of  experience 
which  includes  three  Jeep  acci¬ 
dents  in  a  single  week.  Nor  is  his 
an  isolated  case.  Wes  Gallagher 
of  Associated  Press  recently  re¬ 
ported  of  his  colleague  William 
Boni: 

“Boni  had  several  narrow  es¬ 
capes  and  lost  three  Jeeps  in 
eight  days.  Two  were  smashed 
in  accidents  on  the  road  and  one 
was  mortared  to  pieces  at  the 
front  lines  near  Stavelot.” 

Henry  P.  Jameson  of  AP,  who 
has  been  bounced  out  of  a  jeep 
and  turned  over  in  a  Jeep,  de¬ 
clares  there  probably  isn’t  a  cor¬ 
respondent  on  the  front  who 
hasn’t  had  similar  experience  at 
the  hands  of  the  tiny  puddle- 
hoppers  of  which  the  Army  is 
so  proud  —  but  of  which  an 
American  medical  officer  once 
said,  darkly,  “When  the  war  is 
over  and  the  Agures  can  be  an¬ 
nounced,  the  public  is  going  to 
be  shocked  at  the  number  of 
casualties  attributable  to  jeeps.” 

Nor  is  careless  driving  respon¬ 
sible,  says  Jameson.  ’The  tiny 
jeep,  with  its  short  wheelbase 
and  tremendous  power,  its  open 
sides  and  lack  of  a  protecting 
top,  embodies  just  about  evep^ 
possible  danger  that  can  be  built 
into  a  motor  car.  Moreover,  a 
certain  evil  gleam  in  its  head¬ 
lights,  correspondents  are  com¬ 
ing  to  believe,  is  directed  par¬ 
ticularly  at  them. 

That  couldn’t  be  disproved 


HUGH  BAILUE.  president  of  United  Press,  is  shown  picking  himself 
up  after  his  jeep  crashed  into  a  tree  during  a  tour  of  the  front 
line  in  Germany  last  folL  Mr.  Bailie  and  Acme  Newspictures  Pho¬ 
tographer  Bert  Brandt  suffered  minor  injuries  in  the  crash.  Brandt, 
in  semi-conscious  condition,  clicked  the  shutter  automatically. 
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from  the  records,  and  Samuel 
D.  Hales  of  U.P.,  Edward  Ken¬ 
ney,  AP,  Sonnee  Gottlieb,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos,  Robert 
C.  Wilson.  AP,  Collie  Small,  AP, 
Clark  Lee,  INS,  Lewis  Gannett. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Gene 
Currivan,  New  York  Times, 
Frank  Conniff,  INS,  Bert  Brandt, 
Acme  Newspictures,  and  a 
double  handful  of  other  jeep 
victims  argue  in  support  of  it. 

T^e  jeep  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  sex,  or  experience. 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press;  Peggy  Durdln  of 
Time  and  Life;  Lee  Carson,  INS’ 
beauteous  correspondent,  have 
been  through  jeep  accidents 
with  varying  injuries,  none  seri¬ 
ous;  and  Clark  Lee,  who  has 
engaged  practically  in  hand-to- 
hdad  combat  with  the  diminu¬ 
tive  vehicle  during  his  long 
battlefront  experience  and  once 
said  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  licked  a  problem, 
“When  I  get  to  dangerous  going 
in,  a  jeep  I  get  out  and  walk,” 
was  recently  hospitalized  in  the 
PaciAc  when  he  jumped  from  a 
jeep  being  strafed  by  a  Japa¬ 
nese  plane  and  seriously 
sprained  his  arm. 

*  Got  Purple  Heart 

James  E.  Roper  of  U.P.  got 
the  Purple  Heart  for  injuries  to 
his  eyes  in  a  jeep  accident  in 
Italy  when  he  pulled  up  too 
short  trying  to  avoid  running 
into  a  falling  German  bomb. 
A^  against  the  considerable  pub¬ 
licity  attending  Roper’s  decora¬ 
tion,  however,  most  jeep  acci¬ 
dents  to  correspondents  go  un¬ 
publicized,  or  at  best  are  tucked 
in  at  the  bottom  of  a  dispatch 
as  a  sort  of  after-thought — as 
when  Lewis  Gannett  reported. 
“Our  jeep  struck  a  steel  post 
and  this  correspondent,  instead 
of  writing  a  story,  passed  the 
evening  in  an  evacuation  hos¬ 
pital  having  his  chin  hem¬ 
stitched.” 

Purely  temporary  honor  of 
being  correspondent  most  re¬ 
cently  injured  in  a  jeep  acci¬ 
dent  goes  this  week  to  A1  Smal¬ 
ley  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press. 

He  wrenched  his  wounded 
arm  severely,  later  was  treated 
for  compound  fracture. 

If  correspondents  have  a  hard 
time  getting  along  with  the 
jeep,  they  can’t  get  along  with¬ 
out  it,  either.  Next  to  Press 
Wireless,  the  jeep  has  probably 
played  the  most  important 
single  news  transmission  part 
in  the  coverage  of  World  War 
II,  correspondents  say. 

Front-line  news  has  literally 
been  jeeped  to  the  American 
reading  public.  A  typical  day 
at  any  press  headquarters  behind 
the  lines  Ands  correspondents 
climbing  aboard  jeeps  at  dawn 
to  head  for  the  Aghting  that  may 
be  ISO  or  200  miles  away 
through  country  well  seeded 
with  snipers. 

Any  discussion  of  the  hazards 
to  life  and  limb  encountered  by 
the  correspondents  on  such 
journeys  wouldn’t  be  complete 
without  mention  of  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  bumping  and 
pounding  over  rutted  dirt  and 
shell-torn  roads  in  a  conveyance 
that  rides  like  a  dead-axe 
wagon. 

Says  Jameson:  “I  don’t  see 


London  Dcdlies 
^  France 

For  the  first  time  since  juae, 
1940,  regulor  editions  oi  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers,  ilown  to 
Paris,  went  on  sale  there  last 
week — but  only  a  lew  hundred 
copies  oi  each,  the  New  York 
Times  reports.  They  were  sold 
out  in  less  than  an  hour.  Pre¬ 
viously  only  a  few  score  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  had  bees 
Aown  in  and  distributed  te 
government  departments  and 
the  French  press,  which  quotes 
the  British  editorials  extensive¬ 
ly.  American  newspapers  have  ; 
not  been  allowed  to  fly  copiee  | 
to  France,  despite  repeated 
requests  by  French  govern¬ 
ment  offices.  j 

how  they  fought  the  Iwt  w«  j 
without  jeeps — but  riding  in  j 
one  is  like  breaking  a  young  I 
horse.  Bad  kidneys  and  hem¬ 
orrhoids  have  become  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases  among  co^ 
spondents.”  Ira  Wolfert,  ^ 
Syndicate  writer,  puts  it  liie 
this:  “When  the  correspond^ 
come  home  after  the  war  th^ 
be  wearing  their  service  ribboM 
on  their  tails.”  .  j 

But  whether  it  s  “a  black  and 
blue  hen’s  egg  on  my  forehead, 
acquired  by  Lee  Carson  when 
her  jeep  rammed  the  back  end 
of  a  munitions  carrier,  or  serv¬ 
ice  ribbons  in  posterior  positlom, 
correspondents  will  not  be  sew 
riding  jeeps  after  the  war,  in¬ 
sists  Jameson. 


“There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk,  r 
he  says,  “about  the  public  buy-  |J 
ing  jeeps.  If  they  do,  thewi  | 
going  to  be  one  hell  of  a  big  , 
casualty  list.  And  among  thim 
you  won’t  find  riding  in  the 
t*|$!&;?1l  things  will  be  Amec 
ican  war  correspondents.” 

■ 

Memorial  Planned 
For  Correspondents 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  16  —  The 
Fourth  Estate  Square  Club  « 
this  city,  affiliated  with  the  Nfr 
tlonal  League  of  Masonic  Clulx 
is  planning  a  memorial  progrw 
for  the  war  correspondents  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  ww 

Maurice  H.  Orodenker,  pres- 
dent,  announces  the  club  to 
widened  the  scope  of  mem^ 
ship  to  include  men  in  the  radio, 
television  and  agency  fields. 

Organized  more  than  20  yean 
ago,  the  club  has  taken  permr 
nent  quarters  in  the  Benja^ 
Franklin  Hotel.  Otto  C. 
of  the  Inquirer’s  photograjfflK 
department,  is  vice-presldewj 
Ralph  W.  Temple,  formerly  <* 
the  Daily  News,  is  secretary, 
and  Louis  Lipman,  for 
years  with  the  old  PhiladelpM 
Press,  is  treasurer. 

■ 

Headliners  Awards 

Going  ahead  with  plans  to 
the  1945  Frolic  in  June,  subjw 
to  change,  the  Headliners  Ch* 
has  called  for  nominations  for 
12  awards  in  reporting,  cartoor 
ing  and  photography. 
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HITLER'S  REFRAIN 

Inland  McClelland,  Columbus  (O.)  Citisen 


A  SAD,  SAD  SONG.  MATES 

Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA  Service. 


Union  Security 
Granted  Guild 
In  St.  Louis 

Chicago,  Jan.  24  —  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  was  or¬ 
dered  for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
employes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Guild,  in  a  directive  issued  this 
week  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission  covering  union  se¬ 
curity,  general  wage  increases 
and  establishment  of  a  merit  in¬ 
crease  fund. 

The  majority  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  in  granting  maintenance  of 
membership,  pointed  out  that 
neither  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  nor  the  Commission  will 
order  a  closed  shop  during  the 
war,  thereby  denying  the  guild’s 
request  for  a  guild  shop.  The 
directive  added  that  the  guild 
had  indicated  its  willingness  to 
accept,  as  an  alternative,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership. 

Dr.  R.  K.  Burns,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  public 
member,  together  with  Kenneth 
Crouse,  labor  member,  con¬ 
curred  as  to  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion,  with  Joseph  Camp,  industry 
member,  dissenting  to  the  union 
security  order. 

The  Commission  directed  a 
general  increase  of  $1  a  week 
for  all  employes  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  earning  less  than 
$50  a  week.  It  was  ordered  that 
automobile  compensation  shall 
not  be  less  than  an  average  of 
$1.50  a  day  for  each  day  an 
employe  is  asked  to  have  his 
automobile  available  for  use  in 
company  assignments. 

In  the  matter  of  a  merit  in¬ 
crease  fund,  the  Commission 
effective  July 
14.  1044,  the  management  gave 
merit  increases  in  accordance 
with  terms  of  General  Order  9 
to  117  employes  in  the  guild's 
jurisdiction.  The  allowable 
amount  of  five  cents  an  hour  per 
employe  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  exhausted  until 
♦  the  Commission 

stated,  declining  to  rule  upon 
this  question. 


The  Conunission  also  ruled 
this  week  in  a  dispute  case  in¬ 
volving  the  Wilkes-Barre  ( Pa. ) 
Record  and  Times-Leader-News 
and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union. 

The  union  sought  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  up  to  the  full  15%  under 
the  Little  Steel  Formula  and  the 
Commission  concurred  with  the 
hearing  officer’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  granting  such  an  in¬ 
crease.  The  printers  had  pre¬ 
viously  receiv^  a  6.3*;'  increase 
over  1941.  The  Commission  ap¬ 
proved  a  further  increase  of 
6.5%,  retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  1943. 
Under  the  new  rates,  the  day 
hourly  scale  rate  shall  be  $1,428 
and  the  night  hourly  scale  $1,528 
from  Oct.  1,  1943  to  Sept.  30, 
1944.  For  the  period  from  last 
Oct  1  to  Sept.  30,  1945,  day 
hourly  scale  shall  be  $1,456  and 
the  night  hourly  rate  $1,556. 

Inasmuch  as  the  contract  is  to 
run  from  Oct.  1,  1943  to  Sept. 
30,  1945,  the  Commission  ruled 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  wage 
reopening  clause  in  the  contract. 

KFS,  INS  Get 
Show-Cause  Order 

The  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  issue  in  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  negotiations  with  wire 
services  sharpened  suddenly  this 
week  with  issuance  of  a  News¬ 
paper  Commission  order  re¬ 
quested  by  the  guild  that  King 
Features,  International  News 
Service  and  Central  Press  ap¬ 
pear  Jan.  30  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  comply  with  the 
Commission’s  directive  to  incor¬ 
porate  a  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  clause  in  their  guild 
contract. 

The  Commission  issued  the 
original  directive  in  August,  and 
the  National  War  Labor  Board 
in  Washington,  to  which  the 
case  was  appealed,  declined  in 
December  to  reverse  the  direc¬ 
tive  (E&P,  Dec.  16,  p.  47). 

Counsel  for  the  services  will 
appear  before  the  Commission 
THiesday  to  argue  the  services’ 
viewpoint.  E.  M.  Gundy,  King 
Features  business  manager,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newsmen  Have 
PoUtical  Tiff 
At  Dinner  Club 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  22  —  The 
jovial  atmosphere  that  usually 
attends  dinner  assemblies  of 
the  Clover  Club,  one  of  this 
city's  and  the  nation’s  leading 
dinner  clubs,  was  disrupted  dur¬ 
ing  the  club’s  63rd  annual  affair 
at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  by  a 
flareup  featuring  members  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  elite  organization. 

Founded  in  the  19th  century. 
Clover  Club  is  famed  for  its 
wit.  good-natured  banter  and 
raillery  at  the  expense  of  celeb¬ 
rities,  usually  members  of  the 
club,  which  boasts  a  notable  ar¬ 
ray  of  raconteurs  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  bon  vivants.  But  things 
got  beyond  the  control  of  the 
chairman.  Judge  Charles  L. 
Brown  of  the  Municipal  Court. 

George  F.  Kearney,  formerly 
editor  of  the  now  defunct  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  and  head  of  Ledger 
Syndicate,  surprised  the  as¬ 
sembled  dinner  guests  by 
launching  into  an  attack  on 
Joseph  N.  Pew,  Jr.,  the  oil  mag¬ 
nate  and  GOP  chieftain,  describ¬ 
ing  him  as  “the  Tommy  Manville 
of  politics.” 

“In  my  recent  travels  about 
the  country,”  said  Kearney,  “I 
find  that  we  have  gained  promi¬ 
nence  as  the  state  that  has 
fathered  a  comic  opera  political 
leader  in  Joe  Pew,  who  has 
come  to  be  known  in  politics 
like  Tommy  Manville  in  cafe 
society.  .  .  .” 

Judge  Brown  tried  vainly  to 
pour  oil  upon  the  seething  po¬ 
litical  waters.  John  C.  (Jack) 
Cummings,  the  Inquirer’s  po¬ 
litical  columnist,  declared  he 
saw  no  good  reason  for  such  an 
attack,  particularly  union  a  man 
who  was  not  present  to  defend 
himself.  Dr.  TTiomas  Doyle,  one 
of  the  city’s  leading  surgeons, 
ended  the  fracas  with  a  sharp 
reminder  that  “this  is  a  dining 
and  literary  club”  and  not  a 
political  organization. 

Toastmaster  Brown  appealed 


TO  A  DEAF  EAR 

Herman  Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  ChronicU. 


to  the  working  members  of  the 
press  in  attendance  as  guests  of 
the  club  not  to  write  anything 
about  the  Pew  incident  for  their 
papers.  Sam  Berry  of  the 
Record  declined  to  be  hushed 
up,  and  the  Record  next  morn¬ 
ing  featured  the  story  on  Page 
®  One  under  a  two-column  two- 
y  line  head,  giving  full  particulars. 
‘  The  other  Philadelphia  news- 
®  papers  gave  a  routine  report. 


Guild  Files  Charges 
Against  Jerse'y  Daily 

Accusing  the  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  of  re¬ 
cent  unfair  labor  practices  and 
a  history  of  discrimination,  the 
Hudson  County  local  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
filed  charges  against  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Hearings,  originally  set  ear¬ 
lier,  were  postponed  until  Jan. 
26  because  Elisha  Hanson,  re¬ 
tained  as  counsel  by  William 
Rubel,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  was 
unable  to  attend.  Morris  Isser- 
man  is  representing  the  guild. 

’The  guild  says  it  applied  Jan. 
13  for  recognition  as  bargaining 
agent  for  the  editorial  staff,  and 
it  claims  the  subseauent  dis¬ 
charge  of  James  Pollan,  copy- 
reader  who  became  unit  chair¬ 
man  Jan.  16,  and  of  Melvin 
Greene,  guild  member  in  the 
sports  department,  was  because 
of  union  activity. 

■ 

Gnild  Back*}  Goilmor 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  at  its  annual  meeting  this 
week,  passed  a  resolution  com¬ 
mending  “the  stand  for  free  ex¬ 
pression  taken  by  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work  in  the  case  of  Giiildsman 
William  S.  Gailmor  and  his  out¬ 
spoken  commentaries  on  WJZ 
( Blue’s  New  York  outlet) .”  Gall- 
mor’s  statements  and  political 
background  were  the  target  of 
a  recent  series  in  the  New  York 
w/vrJd  -  Telearttm.  Chester  La 
Roche,  vice-chairman  of  Blue, 
said  an  investigation  of  charges 
“does  not  warrant  rert>f>val  of 
the  program  from  the  air.” 
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Fitzgerald  Offers  Plan 
For  Cooperative  Ads 

Suggests  Four-Point  Program  for  Newspaper 
Self-Solution  of  Diversion  Problem 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


Fiti9«rald 


ANY  DISCUSSION  of  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  prob¬ 
lem,  as  it  was  clearly  indicated 
at  last  week’s 
Chicago  confer- 
e  n  c  e  of  the 
Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Associa¬ 
tion,  must  nec¬ 
essarily  include 
the  “old  ghost’’ 
of  diversion  be- 
tween  retail 
and  general 
rates,  John  T. 

Fitzgerald,  pres- 
i  d  e  n  t  of  Rey- 
nolds  -  Fitz- 
gerald,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  asserted  in  an  inter¬ 
view  in  which  he  offered  a  sug¬ 
gested  four-point  program  of 
self-solution. 

Having  in  mind  that  in  1934, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  then  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  of  Chicago, 
launched  the  warning  signals 
of  the  threatened  diversion 
abuse  in  an  address  before  the 
NAEA,  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  sought  his  viewpoint  on 
how  the  present  program  fits 
in  with  his  experience  on  that 
subject.  At  that  time,  he  wrote 
many  articles  and  subsequently 
addressed  12  regional  publisher 
groups  on  the  need  for  a  more 
uniform  policy  in  regard  to  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail  rate  structures. 


Old  Problem 

Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  capacity  at 
that  time  was  not  called  upon 
for  a  solution.  It  was  rather 
the  voice  of  a  group  of  national 
representatives  who  sensed  that 
the  diversion  problem  was  a 
growing  evil  and  realized  that 
it  would  make  its  inroads  to  the 
ultimate  detriment  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  structure. 
The  expectancy  was  that  some 
other  branch  of  the  newspaper 
business  would  investigate  and 
attempt  an  ofificial  solution  as 
to  what  was  necessary  to  curb 
this  dangerous  practice. 

The  discussion  was  not  new, 
he  pointed  out,  because  in  the 
earlier  days,  NAEA  had  adopted 
a  formula  providing  that  one 
retail  signature  on  an  ad,  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  origin,  would  be 
considered  as  a  retail  ad. 

By  1834,  various  efforts  had 
been  devised  by  the  trade  to 
circumvent  this  existing  for¬ 
mula.  Competition  was  more 
keen  than  at  present  and  the  lack 
of  uniform  or  standardized 
treatment,  he  said,  gave  one 
newq»per  an  advantage  over 
another  paper  that  was  trying  to 
live  up  to  this  formula.  a 
result,  there  was  no  legislation 
on  the  part  of  newspapers. 
X<ack  of  action  prompt^  the 


representatives,  for  whom  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  the  spokesman, 
to  launch  the  warning  which  he 
did  at  that  time. 

Leading  up  to  the  present 
problem,  which  was  touched 
upon  at  last  week’s  NAEA  meet¬ 
ing  (E&P,  Jan.  20,  p.  62),  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  pointed  out  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  began  as  point- 
of-sale  reminder  copy  on  the 
part  of  national  advertisers  and 
not  as  a  substitute  for  sales 
copy,  or  product  advertising.  It 
was  generally  considered  as  tie- 
up  copy,  included  in  the  retail¬ 
er’s  ad  at  no  expense  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser. 

‘"The  value  of  such  advertis¬ 
ing  was  recognized  by  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  when  they  asked 
for  tie-up  ads  as  a  form  of  co¬ 
operation  to  their  national  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules,’’  he  said, 
•"rhe  manufacturer  then  figured 
he  could  use  tie-ups  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  his  advertising  on  the 
radio,  in  magazines  and  other 
media,  and  invariably  dropped 
the  newspaper  for  virtue  adver¬ 
tising  and  expected  cooperative 
advertising  to  supply  his  previ¬ 
ous  effort  in  extolling  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  product  through 
newspapers. 

“He  began,  therefore,  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  retailer  on  the  basis 
of  supplying  cuts  and  copy  to  be 
in%rt^  in  retail  ads  at  the  re¬ 
tail  rate.  This  left  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  the  mercy  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  charge  him  any  rate  he 
wan^  to.  Naturally  the  small 
retailer,  without  any  compunc¬ 
tion  and  viewing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  as  a  service  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
The  manufacturer  also  used  the 
direct  advertising  allowance  as 
a  discoimt  feature  for  retailers.” 

Unstable  Botes  a  Handicap 

There  can  be  no  question  that 
various  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
have  been  extremdly  helpful  in 
directing  the  attention  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  to 
the  value  of  newspapers,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  stated. 

“But  it  is  a  definite  stymie  to 
these  efforts  to  have  existing  in 
the  minds  of  advertisers  an  ap¬ 
parently  unstable  rate  structure. 
In  many  of  these  classifications, 
national  advertisers  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  retail  rates, 
while  other  classifications  may 
not,  because  of  their  distribu¬ 
tion  set-up.” 

When  asked  if  he  had  in  mind 
any  workable  plan  embracing 
all  these  points  and  yet  permit¬ 
ting  some  standard  of  practice 
to  control  the  matter,  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  program  of  self-solu¬ 
tion.  His  suggestions  are  his 
own  and  do  not  necessarily  rep¬ 


resent  the  views  of  those  in 
NAEA  who  are  now  studying 
the  cooperative  advertising 
problem  with  the  view  toward 
offering  a  post-war  standard  of 
practice. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  four  -  point 
program  embodies  the  following: 

1.  To  have  the  two  types  of 
advertising  in  discussion  la¬ 
belled  as  Retail  Advertising  and 
as  General  Advertising — replac¬ 
ing  the  old  terms  of  Local  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  National  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Rate  cards  of  these  two 
classifications  should  bear  the 
suggested  titles.  Automatically, 
the  designation  of  Retail  as  op¬ 
posed,  to  Local,  to  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  makes  a 
marked  distinction  as  to  who  is 
entitled  to  Retail  consideration. 

2.  A  recommendation  for  the 
selling  unit  for  all  advertising  jo 
be  standardized  on  a  line  basis. 
National  advertising,  and  in 
most  instances  classified  and 
reading  notices,  are  sold  on  this 
basis,  he  pointed  out,  while  in¬ 
variably  local  (retail)  space  is 
sold  on  an  inch  basis.  Psycho¬ 
logically,  this  would  be,  if  it 
could  be  effected,  of  inestimable 
value  in  closing  up  the  gap  ex¬ 
isting  in  differential  rates,  he 
said. 

3.  It  is  not  wise  to  legislate 
in  the  matter  of  purely  local 
(retail)  copy,  he  said.  The  re¬ 
peated  instances  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck,  Montgomery  Ward  and 
other  chains,  with  their  own 
trade-marked  merchandise,  is 
little  different  from  the  other 
retail  effort,  he  pointed  out,  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  prices,  something  that 
newspapers  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  legislate. 

Other  ’Closaiiicotiona 

4.  Inclusion  in  the  retail  rate 
card  of  classifications  to  take 
the  national  (general)  rate,  on 
either  a  line  basis  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  on  an  inch  basis.  Most  pa¬ 
pers  already  practice  this  obli¬ 
gation  to  some  extent,  he  said, 
but  it  is  not  all-embracing. 
Local  cards  might  be  elaborated 
upon  to  include  Local  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Local  Distributors 
and  Wholesalers,  Radio  Instru¬ 
ments  and  Stations,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Utilities,  Financial, 
Transportation,  Sales  Crews  of 
Nat’l  Manufacturers  and  others. 

“Some  newspapers  that  I 
know,  make  these  classifications 
on  a  national  rate  basis,  com- 
missionable  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,”  he  remarked,  ‘"rhis  pro¬ 
motes  regional  offices  of  the 
larger  agencies,  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  preservation  of  re¬ 
gional  advertising  agencies, 
which  is  regarded  as  beneficial 
for  newspapers,  relieving  them 
of  much  detail  and  manpower  in 
the  creation  of  advertisers  and 
the  preparation  of  copy.” 

It  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  contention 
there  is  opportunity  to  legislate 
on  the  diversion  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  those  manufacturers 
who  use  the  retail  rate  struc¬ 
ture  in  publishing  specially-pre¬ 
pared  copy  and  inserted  apart 
from  the  retailers’  regular  copy. 

‘"rhere  are  many  examples  of 
this  form  of  diversion,”  he  said. 
“One  recent  exemplification  of 
the  injustice  of  this  proceeding 
is  the  apparently  successful  ef- 


Dapping  Honored 
As  FDR  Elector 

william  O.  Dapping,  managing 
editor  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen  -  Advertiser  and  newly 
elected  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  editor  who  has  l>een  a 
Presidential  Elector  who  has 
voted  four  times  for  President 
Roosevelt. 

At  the  inaugural  ceremony  at 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Dapping 
was  awarded  one  of  the  first 
commemorative  Fourth  Term 
medals  struck  from  a  die  de¬ 
signed  by  the  noted  sculptor,  Jo 
Davidson.  Mr.  Dapping  showed 
the  medal  at  the  publishers' 
meeting  in  New  York  City  this 
week. 

Mr.  Dapping  was  honored  also 
by  being  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  who  presented 
the  new  President’s  Flag  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

In  1930,  Mr.  Dapping  won  the 
Pulitzer  award  and  received  a 
gold  watch  from  the  Associated 
Press  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Auburn  Prison  riot  in  1929. 


fort  of  a  toiletry  called  En- 
docreme.  This  preparation  has 
distribution  in  most  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  the  same 
copy  frequently  appears  in  the 
same  city,  with  logotypes  of  sep¬ 
arate  and  individual  stores, 
apart  from  the  individual  sales 
ad  of  these  stores — another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fallacy  of  the  one- 
signature  solution. 

“He  also  cited  a  large  grocery 
chain  having  20  or  more  private 
trade-marks.  This  chain,  he 
said,  has  established  a  separate 
division  to  handle  these  brands 
and  employs  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  to  prepare  special  copy,  in¬ 
sisting,  however,  on  position  in 
the  paper  apart  from  the  chain’s 
regular  copy,  and  insisting,  also, 
on  their  contract  retail  rate 
being  applied  for  payment  of 
such  space. 

“With  the  necessary  fortitude 
required,”  he  stated,  “there 
could  possibly  be  included  in  re¬ 
tail  rate  cards  a  clause  that  na¬ 
tional  rates  would  apply  to  any 
branded  merchandise,  whether 
manufactured  by  the  retailer  or 
otherwise,  that  appeared  in 
other  position  than,  within  the 
border  of  the  merchants’  regu¬ 
lar  retail  copy.” 

A  tire  ad,  a  refrigerator  ad,  or 
a  radio  ad,  for  instance,  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  brand:  or  a  chain’s  private 
brand,  and  set  apart  from  the 
retailer’s  regular  copy,  or  de- 
voted  exclusively  to  one 
branded  article,  would  be  legis¬ 
lated  as  national  (general)  copj 
carrying  the  national  rate. 

Solution  of  any  problem  such 
as  cooperative  advertising  that 
has  had  a  growing  abuse  cov¬ 
ering  many  years,  cannot  1* 
solved  in  its  entirety  overnight 
concluded  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  “But 
some  attempt  to  clarify  the  prin¬ 
cipal  abuses  and  their  solution 
as  outlined  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  might 
possibly  cover  a  major  part  of 
the  problem,”  he  said. 
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That  one  newspaper  is  The  Evening 
Bulletin.  A  newspaper  that  goes  home 
in  this  City  of  Homes.  Has  a  circulation 
exceeding  600,000,  the  largest  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  in  America. 


buys,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  and 
variety  expected  of  2,000,000,  a  lot 
of  things  peculiar  to  home  ownership. 

This  definitely  is  not  a  hypothetical 
structure  of  potential  buying  power.  It 
exists— in  the  flesh.  It  is  Philadelphia, 
third  largest  city  of  the  U.  S.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  relatively  easy  buying  unit  to 
reach  because  nearly  4  out  of  5  of  the 
families  daily  read  one  newspaper. 


If  a  community  has  43,521  babies,  and 
361,000  children  from  1  to  14,  and 
194,000  girls  of  marriageable  age, 
and  876,000  people  earning  money, 
and  an  aggregate  of  nearly  2,000,000, 
that  community  and  its  trading  area* 
must  be  quite  sonte  market. 

Particularly  if  that  community  is  a 
stable  one,  with  a  high  percentage  of 
homes  owned  by  the  occupants.  And 

*Hilladtlphle  tnding  orac  3,$44,9t0 

IDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jouery 


Ir  Philadelphia— 
neariy  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


Press  Gallery  Reform 

Washington,  Jan.  25 — A  move¬ 
ment  has  been  started  in  the 
Congressional  periodical  press 
gallery  to  bring  about  a  new 
system  of  accreditation  of  all 
Washington  news  gatherers. 

Purpose  of  the  move,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained.  is  “to  give  adequate 
credentials  and  facilities  to  bona- 
fide  working  reporters  for  any 
medium  of  news  dissemination 
while  excluding  lobbyists,  tops- 
ters.  pleaders  for  special  causes, 
and  other  hangers-on.” 


Speed  WAC  Ad 


ed  ad  were  in  the  mail  with  r  nfVI 

letters  urging  that  they  be  print-  0,UUU  1  OIIS 

ed  promptly.  ^  ^  • 

The  ad.  entitled  “A  report  to  Qf  CtOUIQ 

the  Women  of  America  on 

our  Wounded  and  the  critical  Owaoo 

need  for  more  WACs  in  Army  X  O  x  x  @nCXl  x 

WASHINGTON.  Jan.  25-The 

SuithTg  drti7  v^iSi  is  already  available  supply  of  newsprint. 
Sr  iav  aireaay  so  low  a  point  as  to 

Led  by  David  Randall  of  the  indicate  the 
newspaper  representatives  firm  ond  quarter  reduction,  will  e 
of  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker,  further 
other  representatives  upon 

learning  on  Friday.  Jan.  19.  to  free  5  000  tons  for  purchase 
of  the  WAC  need  went  to  work  by  French  Purchasing  Commis 
on  the  job.  After  a  meeting  sion. 

with  WAC  officers  and  inem-  The  paper  will  figure  in  an 
bers  of  the  War  Advertising  outright  sale,  not  covered  by  a 
Council,  where  they  heard  the  lend-lease  arrangement.  It  will 
problem  outlined,  they  con-  be  rationed  among  French  news- 
ferred  with  Young  &  Rubicam,  papers. 

the  Council’s  volunteer  task  Normal  supplies  of  paper  can- 
force  agency,  and  by  4  o’clock  uot  be  assured  for  at  least  three 
that  afternoon  the  layout  was  years  after  the  end  of  the  war 
ready,  the  American  Associa-  in  Europe,  the  Department  of 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa-  Commerce  has  warned  on  the 
tives  had  underwritten  $1,000  to  basis  of  a  report  prepared  by  W. 
cover  the  cost  of  mats  and  other  LeRoy  Neubrech,  chief  of  the 
expenses  and  a  New  York  news-  pulp  and  paper  unit  in  the  Bu- 
paper  had  agreed  to  set  the  type  reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
and  make  the  engravings.  Commerce. 

Monday  morning  the  complet-  A  world  deficit  of  1.000.000 
ed  job  was  deposited  with  Metro  short  tons  is  forecast  for  the 
Association  Services,  Inc.,  which  first  year  after  V-E  Day.  In  the 
rolled  the  mats  and  had  them  second  year,  a  world  surplus  of 
ready  for  mailing  Thursday.  about  1,000,000  short  tons  of  pa- 
Meanwhile  Herbert  W.  Mo-  per  is  estimated,  chiefly  due  to 
loney,  of  Paul  Block  &  Associates  lessened  requirements  for  war 
and  AANR  president,  prepared  purposes,  but  present  inventories 
a  letter  to  the  AANR  member-  throughout  the  world  are  ex- 
ship,  which  said,  in  part:  tremely  low  and  no  realistic  pa- 

“Mr.  Harold  ’Thomas,  chair-  per  surplus  is  expected  to  be 
man  of  the  War  Advertising  apparent  in  view  of  the  antici- 
Council,  asked  us  not  only  to  pated  first  year  deficit, 
underwrite  the  production  cost  Consumption  needs  for  paper 
of  the  above  campaign,  but  also  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  first  year 
that  we  support  the  campaign  after  V-E  Day  are  estimated  at 

through  ^e  maximum  effort  22.522.000  tons,  or  68%  of  ex¬ 

possible  with  our  publishers.  .  .  .  pected  world  needs.  Military 
‘The  War  Advertising  Coun-  uses  will  take  nearly  20%  of 

cil  asked  me  to  urge  each  and  consumption  in  this  country  in 

every  inember  of  our  association  tij0  first  year,  according  to  the 
to  consider  hi^elf  a  committee  Department  of  Commerce  study, 
of  one,  to  the  end  that  the  The  War  Production  Board 
maximum  number  of  news-  ordered  all  paper  and  pa- 
terrific  perboard  mills  to  reduce  use  of 
emergency  toat  market  pulpwood  by  5%  in  tha 

He  asked  that  they  at  once  ad-  first  quarter  of  1945  and  while 

expressing  the  hope  that  this 
saving  will  cushion  second  quar- 

cam  direct  tn  the  newmnnerc  reduction  in  pulp,  paper 

themrelves  In  Addition  to  giv-  allowances  as 

inff  creHit  Unavoidable. 


EDITORIAL 

CARTOONS 


One  of  America's  outstanding  features 
contributing  to  the  success  of  hundreds 
of  daily  newspapers  which  rely  on  the 
All  I nc I usiy e — All  E xc I u si ve  service 
distributed  by 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


No.  44  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
The  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people. 


“I  seldom  go  through  a  day  with¬ 
out  The  Sun — it  conuins  all  im¬ 
portant  and  up-to-date  news.  A 
page  by  page  reader,  I  am  particur- 
larly  fond  of  the  society  and  sports 
columns,  ‘Hi’  Phillips,  George  E. 
Sokolsky  and  David  Lawrence  rate 
‘tops’  with  me  also.” 

WILLIAM  E.  BROWN,  Mansqer 
Hotel  Ambattedor 


"The  Sun’s  editorials,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  are  imbiased  and  very  much 
to  the  point  Your  society  page  is 
a  must  and  I  find  Virginia  Forbes’ 
Cafe  Life  in  New  York’  extremely 
helpful.  No  wonder  I’m  a  daily  Sun 
reader— it  is  all  that  one  expects 
of  a  good  newspaper.” 

FRANK  A.  PAOIT.  Maneqer 
Hotel  Pierre  J 


"I’ve  been  a  regular  Sun  reader 
since  I  landed  in  New  York  — 14 
years  ago.  A  great  personality, 
Gault  MacGowan  is  proinding  some 
of  the  war’s  best  reporting.  I  lilm 
The  Sim’s  readers,  too  —  that  is 
why  we  are  regular  advertisers  on 
its  ‘  Where  to  Dine’  page.” 

CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER. 
Vieo-pro(idont  and  Ganaral  Manaqor 
Hotol  Laiinqton 


"Though  I  read  The  Sun  fre¬ 
quently  for  relaxation,  I  find  its 
chief  virtue  is  a  full  and  impartial 
presentation  of  the  news.  Your  pa¬ 
per  also  provides  a  wealth  of  en¬ 
tertaining  and  informative  features, 
particularly  in  the  world  of  sports. 
Grantland  Rice  is  a  master.” 

F.  J.  OOURIS,  Manager 
Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn 


Hotel  men  must  keep  their  fingers  on 
the  city's  pulse-beat.  The  Sun  rates 
highly  with  these  Important  executives 
because  it  represents  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  side  of  New  York  life  and 
especially  appeals  to  those  Gothamites 
who  make  the  most  desirable  guests. 
Such  whole-hearted  approval  of  this 
newspaper  lends  added  substantiation 
to  the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  or¬ 
ganization  whose  impartial  research  re¬ 
veals  that  The  Sun  is  "one  of  America's 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“Your  columnists  rank  among  the 
finest.  Where  else  will  you  find  a 
trio  to  compare  with  ‘Hi’  Phil¬ 
lips,  George  E.  Sokolsky  and 
David  Lawrence?  The  Sun  pre¬ 
sents  a  fair-minded  and  tolerant 
treatment  of  world  affairs — plus  ex¬ 
cellent  news  summations.” 

FRANK  L.  ANDREWS.  President 

Hotel  New  Yorker 


Clients.  Agencies  Rate 
Newspaper  Trade  Aids 


ADVERTISING  agencies  and 

their  clients  consider  personal 
calls  the  most  valuable  merchan¬ 
dising  service  a  newspaper  can 
perform  in  promoting  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  according  to  a 
survey  of  230  leading  nationai 
advertisers  and  agencies  just 
completed  by  the  Research  and 
Promotion  Dept,  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Replies  to  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaires  represented  63%  of  the 
364  sent  and  provided  a  nationai 
cross  section  including  nearly 
all  the  major  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is 
expressed  in  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  letter  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  questionnaires: 

The  Problem 

“If  a  sufficient  number  of  re¬ 
plies  is  received  to  indicate 
clearly  a  realistic  preference  for 
certain  phases  of  this  newspaper 
trade  aid,  it  is  possible  a  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  set  up  which  may 
not  only  crystallize  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  opinions  on  this 
mooted  question,  but  will  be  im¬ 
mensely  valuable  as  a  guide  to 
what  is  regarded  by  most  adver¬ 
tisers  as  a  very  important  angle 
of  newspaper  advertising.” 

While  universal  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort  would  not  be  generally 
feasible.  Les  Brownholtz,  of 
O’Mara  ft  Onnsbee,  pointed  out. 
since  markets  differ  and  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  are  equipped 
differently  and  advertisers  have 
different  needs,  the  survey  does 
show  the  types  of  work  which 
deserve  emphasis  by  virtue  of 
their  majority  vote. 

Ten  types  of  services  were 
iisted,  to  be  rated  in  order  of 
preference.  In  addition  to  per¬ 
sonal  calls,  large  votes  were 
given  trade  surveys,  soliciation 
of  tie-in  advertisements  from 
local  retailers,  and  letters  to  the 
trade,  in  that  order.  Prior  to  the 
war  these  and  the  other  six 
were  in  fairly  general  use.  but 
since  many  papers  have  been 
forced  to  discontinue  all  or  most 
of  them,  the  investigation  was 
intended  to  am>ly  to  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

In  making  its  tabulation  the 
newspaper  representatives  firm 
used  a  point  credit  system,  al¬ 
lotting  from  ten  points  down  to 
one  point  each  for  the  items  as 
they  ranked  in  popularity.  The 
number  of  mentions  and  the 
total  point  rating  for  each  are 
shown  in  the  following  chart: 


Totei 

Point 

Mentions 

Rating 

Personal  Calls . 

185 

1,651 

Trade  Surreys . 

167 

1,306 

Tie-Ins  . 

150 

1,177 

Letters  to  the  Trade. 

151 

1,045 

Floor  Displays  . . 

114 

809 

Window  Displays  . . 

107 

730 

Retail  Paper  . 

125 

697 

Broadsides  . 

105 

561 

Jumbo  Post  Cards. . . . 

99 

504 

Newspaper’s  Window 

94 

331 

O’Bfara  ft  Ormsbee  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  considering  the 


low  places  taken  by  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  retail  paper  and  its 
own  display  window,  it  should 
be  remembered  relatively  few 
newspapers  offer  either  of  these 
facilities,  a  fact  which  may  have 
influenced  their  ratings. 

In  addition  to  determining  the 
rating  of  the  various  trade  aids, 
the  firm  also  tabulated  the  re¬ 
plies  according  to  types  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  of  the  MO,  68  were 
grocery  product  manufacturers. 
102  advertising  agencies,  25  toi¬ 
letries  and  drug  products,  and 
35  miscellaneous.  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  those  who  want  to 
make  use  of  the  entire  survey, 
individual  tabulations  have  been 
made  of  the  ratings  given  the  ten 
services  by  each  of  these  four 
groups. 

Many  of  those  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  made  comments  or 
suggestions  which  provided  ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  While  they  were  not  in 
sufficient  number  to  modify  the 
general  opinion,  some,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  suggested  that  the  most 
satisfactory  trade  work  would 
be  that  tailored  to  a  specific  ac¬ 
count.  A  few  expresed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  newspaper  merchandis¬ 
ing  work  tends  to  become  per¬ 
functory  and  therefore  merely 
added  to  the  advertising  rate 
line. 

Comments,  Too 

More  nearly  approaching  the 
all-over  pattern  of  replies  was 
this  opinion  from  the  executive 
of  a  large  food  product  adver¬ 
tiser:  "As  you  have  requested, 
we  have  listed  our  order  of  pref¬ 
erence.  However,  we  feel  that 
in  a  poll  of  this  type  we  should 
perhaps  enlarge  a  little  on  our 
thinking  in  regard  to  such  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance. 

“Our  selection  of  media  is  gov¬ 
erned  almost  entirely  from  a 
pure  consumer  standpoint.  If  in 
our  opinion  two  m^ia  are  al¬ 
most  exactly  equal  from  true 
consumer  value,  then  the  amount 
of  merchandising  work  done  by 
one  medium  as  compared  to  an¬ 
other  is  a  definite  plus  or  minus. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  we  have 
just  indicated,  in  our  operations 
a  matter  of  primary  considera¬ 
tion.” 

One  advertising  manager 
urged  the  newspapers  not  to 
waste  money  on  accounts  trying 
to  do  everything  every  client 
asks  and  thus  doing  nothing 
well.  Another  suggested  that 
advertisers  would  find  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  many  consumers 
in  the  market  are  using  their 
products  especially  helpful  and 
a  third  asked  that  ads,  in  this 
case  drug  store  ads,  be  checked 
after  a  campaign  has  been  run¬ 
ning  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
to  determine  their  effectiveness. 

Regarding  distribution,  a 
Philadelphia  agent  went  into  de¬ 
tail  and  wrote,  in  part:  “What  I 
would  like  to  see  developed  is 
newspaper  promotion  that  ac¬ 
curately  pictures  a  market  in 
terms  of  distribution  for  a  given 


product.  I  think  that  such  a 
visualization,  kept  perpetiully 
up  to  date,  would  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  use  to  all  advertisers  in 
carrying  on  their  efforts  in  the 
market  and  would  afford  them 
a  basis  for  comparisons  and 
check-ups  which  they  could 
make  themselves  with  far  more 
knowledge  of  any  given  situa¬ 
tion  than  a  newspaper  promotion 
department  possibly  could  have. 

“As  an  example  of  this,  you 
might  take  a  set-up  of  a  market 
that  showed  food  distribution 
and  outlets,  locating  the  outlets, 
the  type  of  operation,  method  of 
management,  the  financial  rat¬ 
ing  and,  within  planes  of  volume, 
the  approximate  volume  that 
the  outlet  would  do.” 

■ 

Newspapers  Seen 
Best  for  Movie  Ads 

Surveys  conducted  during  the 
past  seven  years  prove  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  selling  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  to  the  public,  and 
theatres  therefore  should  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  newspaper  space  under 
present  rationing  conditions,  said 
R.  M.  Gillham.  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures  advertising  and  publicity 
director,  last  week  at  a  meeting 
in  New  York  of  theater  publicity  | 
directors. 

“Continuing  studies  of  news¬ 
paper  readership  conducted  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  since  1938  show  that  film- 
goers  are  accustomed  to  look  at 
newspapers  to  find  out  what  Is 
playing,”  he  said.  “All  surveys, 
moreover,  prove  the  value  of  en¬ 
tertainment-page  locations  over 
other  locations  in  the  paper. 

“It  is  necessary  to  constantly 
keep  reminding  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  that  with 
the  exception  of  department 
stores,  motion  picture  theatres 
are  their  best  customers  and  the 
most  attractive  from  a  reader- 
ship  standpoint.  Theater  men 
will  find  that  a  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment.” 

■ 

Hearst  Service  Prints 
Idea  Symposium 

Under  the  title  “People  and 
Markets  of  Tomorrow”  the 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  has 
assembled  in  booklet  form  the 
thoughts  of  and  plans  for  the 
future  as  express^  by  leaders 
in  industry,  government,  educa¬ 
tion,  the  press  and  business. 

Following  this  symposium  is 
a  section  devoted  to  those  com¬ 
mon  denominators,  such  as  the 
record  level  of  employment  and 
production  deem^  necessary 
for  post-war  prosperity,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  plans 
and  ideas,  and  another  which 
demonstrates  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  spearhead  of  each 
community’s  post-war  planning. 

“To  put  it  simply,”  asserts  the 
booklet,  “the  only  voice  that 
reaches  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time  is  the  voice  of  the 
newspaper.” 

A  small  booklet  “Explaining 
the  Value  of  Free  Enterprise  to 
the  People,”  which  contains  rep¬ 
resentative  Hearst  editofials  on 
the  subject,  is  inserted  in  the 
larger  brochure. 


PARADOX 


Typographically, 
the  Times-Herald  is 
conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  news¬ 
papers  in  America. 

Yet,  contrary  to  the 
usual  aspersions  on 
public  taste,  the 
circulation  of  the 
Times-Herald  far 
exceeds  that  of  every 
other  newspaper  in 
Washington. 

Mistake  somew’here. 


Editor  and  Publisher 

SimcarAlMalii 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


TIMES-HERALD  .  226,596 
Tha  STAR  .  .  .  192,045 
Hi*  post  .  .  .  158,051 
Tha  NEWS  .  .  .  102,934 

A$  of  September  30tk,  J9H 


Natiomal  RepretemUitives 

GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


■«ITOR 


rVRLISHIR  far  J«M«ry  27.  19« 


■k  The  night  has  been  long,  but  dawn  will  soon  be  breaking  on  this 
troubled  world.  The  darkness  of  possible  defeat  no  longer  blackens  the 
horizon.  The  pre-dawn  twilight  of  certain  victory  already  heralds  the 
approach  of  day.  Then  shiny  rails  of  steel,  winding  ribbons  of  gray  high¬ 
ways,  and  man  made  wings  that  pierce  the  skys  will  bring  homeward 
those  millions  of  tired  brave  men  who  have  but  one  thought  in  their 
minds— HOME. 

Although  time  has  seemed  endless  since  G.  I.  Joe  left  us,  he  ha.s  a  better 
picture  of  home  than  some  of  us  who  have  been  living  in  it  without 
seeing  it.  The  truest  picture  of  home  is  painted  on  a  mental  canvas  with 
an  emotional  brush.  The  harmonious  colors  of  love  and  affection  bring 
forth  beautifully  blended  tints  that  no  physical  eye  could  ever  see. 

Joe’s  picture  calls  for  a  home-loving  wife,  too,  and  the  patter  of  little 
feet  amid  the  ringing  strains  of  childish  laughter,  an  easy  chair  beside  a 
cozy  fireside,  and  all  the  little  things  that  mean  so  much  to  one  who  has 
l)een  deprived  of  them.  That  picture  is  just  as  vivid  and  just  as  permanent 
as  the  best  works  of  the  old  masters. 

You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  the  wives  and  sweethearts  that 
have  been  left  behind  are  both  anxious  and  willing  to  take  their  place  in 
this  picture.  They,  too,  are  looking  forward  to  the  dawn  when  they  can 
lay  aside  the  tools  of  war  production  to  take  on  the  role  that  nature  has 
planned  for  them.  Dawn  promises  a  happy  picture  for  America,  for 
democracy,  and  for  humanity.  Let’s  hasten  its  arrival. 


The  dawn  of  aietory  and  peace  will  not  only 
brinp  back  to  Cleveland  more  than  lOOjOOO 
home-loving  eerviee  men.  It  will  alto  enable 
moee  than  300,000  already  eilablithed 
hornet  to  buy  long  needed  houtehold  goodt. 
It  will  take  many  montht  of  production  and 
miUiont  of  working  hourt  to  provide  the 
thingt  needed  for  three  hornet.  It  will  lake 
Ihoutandt  of  workert  to  terve  Ihete  people 
Ihe  thingt  they  want  to  buy. 

Hornet  will  have  to  be  built.  ;VnB  itoret 
will  have  to  be  opened.  Faetorirt  will  have 
to  be  enlarged.  More  public  traneportation 
rnuti  be  provided.  Everything  that  people 
need  wilt  be  needed  and  bought  in  greater 
numbrrt.  Hankt  are  bulging  wiUt  tavingt 
depotUt.  People  whote  mindt  art  now 
wrapped  up  in  war  effortt  and  tavingt  will 
toon  be  devoting  their  thoughlt  to  the  com- 
ortt  and  conveniencet  of  home. 


Alert  advertitere  are  getting  ready  for  the 
dawn.  They  are  making  plant  to  eath  in  on 
thit  active  market  when  vidory  allowt  the 
wheelt  of  indutlry  lo  turn  once  more  to 
civilian  produclion.  The  bett  plant  have 
'rha  Cleveland  Preaa  al  the  head  of  the 
litl  becaute  of  ilt  Power  of  Pmvtige  .which 
meant  power  to  do  goods  power  to 
nif»r  goods. 


Cleveland  Press 
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Police  Reporter 
Turns  Teacher 
At  Police  School 

Bill  Moorheod,  K.  C.  Stco* 
Veteran.  Reviews  Crime 

Front  Over  32  Years 

For  32  years  William  B.  Moor¬ 
head.  veteran  Kantat  City  Star 
police  reporter,  has  listened  to 
p  o  1  i  ce  m  e  n  in 
covering  the 
crime  front  in 
that  city.  Now 
the  policemen 
are  listening  to 
"BIU”  M  o  o  r  - 
head. 

At  the  police 
academy,  the 
big,  gra^Hng  re¬ 
porter  has  been 
up  on  the  ros¬ 
trum  giving  the 
policemen  and 
police  -  women  - 
to-be  his  slant  on  the  crime  Job 
and  the  police  officer’s  lot, 
gained  from  32  years  of  work¬ 
ing  with  16  Kansas  City  police 
chiefs  and  many  hundreds  of 
policemen  and  detectives. 

‘Tve  seen  15  of  these  chiefs 
come  and  go,”  said  Moorhead. 
“All  started  with  many  best 
wishes  and  floral  gifts.  Each 
sincerely  believed  he  knew 
bow  to  run  a  police  force  suc¬ 
cessfully.  All  enthusiastically 
issued  crisp  orders  to  change 
certain  rules.  All  quit  office 
declaring  the  Job  tou^,  the 
public  indifferent,  unapprecia¬ 
tive.” 

Two  Sides  to  a  Story 

Commenting  upon  his  own 
role  as  a  police  reporter,  Moor¬ 
head  remarked:  “I’ve  handled 
thousands  of  news  items  deal¬ 
ing  with  misery,  greed,  tragedy, 
heroism — Just  human  nature.  A 
newspaper  mirrors  this  life  in 
which  you  and  I  have  our  part. 
Early  I  found  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  story,  that  a 
person  under  arrest  should  have 
a  right  to  answer  publicly  the 
accusations  against  him.” 

The  police  reporter  must  give 
the  hundreds  of  individual  po¬ 
lice  reports  a  careful  going  over, 
he  pointed  out,  to  separate  from 
the  routine  and  purely  sordid, 
those  items  that  can  be  explored 
for  a  good  story.  He  warned 
his  “students”  that  identifica¬ 
tion  by  victims  is  not  the  best 
evidence  in  criminal  cases.  Re¬ 
porters,  too,  must  exercise  care 
when  some  policemen,  in  zest 
to  build  up  cases,  repeat  un¬ 
verified  gossip,  he  added. 

“Few  criminals  I  have  met 
ever  complained  about  the  true 
things  printed  about  them,” 
Moorhead  said.  “It  was  the 
‘bum  raps’  that  burned  them  up. 

“Nearly  all  robbers  I  have 
interviewed  expressed  sorrow 
for  their  crimes.  Some  would 
aob  and  tell  of  disgrace  brought 
upon  their  families.  I  remember 
a  bandit  who  even  borrowed 
my  handkerchief  to  cry  Into.” 

Commenting  upon  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during 
the  more  than  three  decades  In 
which  he  has  covered  the  po¬ 
lice  beat,  the  Star  reporter  told 
his  audience: 


“In  my  early  years,  police¬ 
men  walked  beats  or  rode 
horses,  reporting  hourly  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Hurry  calls  were  an¬ 
swered  by  men  from  various 
stations.  The  early  day  police¬ 
man  was  hired  more  for  size 
and  fighting  ability.  Now  we 
have  radio-equipp^  cars  and 
police  requirements  stressing  in¬ 
telligence.  courtesy,  business¬ 
like  deportment.” 

Moorhead  made  a  plea  for 
accuracy  and  legibility  in  police 
reports,  which  later  nuiy  have 
unsuspected  value.  He  re¬ 
mark^  that  while  speed  was 
not  always  essential  in  a  police¬ 
man's  work,  it  was  the  essence 
of  a  newspaper  ntan’s  Job. 
“Each  day,”  he  said,  “news¬ 
papers  start  from  scratch,  end¬ 
ing  with  a  word  picture  of  the 
whole  world.  If  a  reporter’s 
haste  gets  on  your  nerves,  try 
to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  with  minutes  and  edition 
schedules.” 

The  reporter  finished  his  sum¬ 
mary  with  the  remark  he  found 
crime  and  human  nature  Just 
about  the  same  today  as  when 
he  first  began  work  at  police, 
headquarters. 

■ 

Mag  Cancels  Issue 

Because  a  Commonweal  mag¬ 
azine  contributing  editor  decid¬ 
ed  to  withdraw  an  article  he 
had  written  for  the  Catholic 
weekly,  the  issue  of  Jan.  19,  al¬ 
ready  printed  and  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  was  withheld  from 
the  mails  and  subscribers  noti¬ 
fied  of  an  extension  of  their  sub- 
scriptions  one  week. _ 


5Aoe  stores 
in  ONE 

^9191  block  r 

W.  H.  W»U 
Oeoeral  Manager 
Upper  Darbj  Newa 

“Yes,  there  ARE  14  chain  and 
Independent  shoe  stores  In  one 
block.  Despite  shoe  rationing, 
these  14  Upper  Darby  (Pa.) 
stores  are  all  functioning. 

"14  Shoe  stores  in  ONE  block 
give  you  an  Idea  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  In  the  area  served  by 
the  UPPER  DARBY  NEWS 
( America's  fastest  growing 
weekly). 

“Investigate  this  market  In  per¬ 
son,  If  necessary — please  bring 
your  own  shoe  stamp  for  we’ve 
plenty  to  show  you.  However,  a 
telephone  call,  wire  or  letter 
will  bring  you  all  the  data. 

“We  publish  three  papers — the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  German¬ 
town  Courier  and  the  Main  Line 
limes.  Together  they  give  you 
over  160.000  readers." 

Philadelphia  Suhurhan 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

•  Ardmora,  Pa. 

Pksas  CrssBwosd  0060 


Moorhead 


Waves  Applaud 
Editor  Tones, 

Hat  Fancier 

Atlanta.  Jan.  22 — The  Atlanta 
Constitution’s  associate  editor, 
Ralph  T.  Jones,  has  never  had 
any  influence  on  his  wife’s  se¬ 
lection  of  hats,  despite  his  usual 
husbandly  criticism. 

But  recently  Editor  Jones  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
73,000  other  women  had  taken 
his  criticism  to  heart,  when  the 
Waves  adopted  their  new  hats 
after  Jones,  in  his  column  on 
the  Constitution’s  editorial  page, 
opined  that  the  hats  they  were 
wearing  were  “terrible  in  shape, 
had  ill-fitting  crown  and  a  flim¬ 
sy  brim,  mashed  down  hair-do, 
were  totally  lacking  in  style.” 

In  a  story  issued  by  the  PRO 
of  the  Navy  here,  Jones  was 
told:  “When  a  couple  of  months 
ago  you  instigated  through  your 
column  a  movement  champion¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  new  Wave 
caps,  the  success  of  your  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  net  you,  plus  tax. 


the  affection  of  every  memberf 
of  that  important  branch  of  ourl 
armed  services.  ; 

“Two  months  is  a  long  tim«j 
to  wait,  but  you  can  start  righti 
now  catching  up  on  the  affe^ 
tion — from  ail  73,000  of  us — tha: 
those  hats  you  wrote  about  havt  ’ 
been  supplemented  by  new  g»r 
rison  caps,  except  for  forma.  ti 
dress  occasions. 

“Thus,  Sir,  your  campaign  :,b 
over,  you  may  start  now  flgurS 
ing  out  strategy  for  a  colui^ 
on  ’whither  now,  Wanderinj 
Wave?’  Do  you  think  we  will 
fight  a  better  war  now?  No 
Do  you  think  we  will  be  mon 
eligible  date  bait?  No.  But  d< 
you  think  we  are  going  to  fom 
that  line  to  the  right  for  you 
affection?  Yes!” 

The  PRO  story,  along  will 
pictures  of  two  Waves,  on 
wearing  the  old  style  hat,  u 
the  other  the  new,  was  later  car 
ried  in  the  (Constitution. 

■ 

Appoint  Agency 

The  Boston  Record-Amerux 
and  Sunday  Advertiser  have  ip 
pointed  Ingalls-Miniter  of  Ba 
ton  as  their  advertising  ageoq 


TH  WAl 
LOAN 
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TH  WAt 
LOAN 


AMOUNT  rUtCHASCD 

n  8,433,231 
$20,466,000 
$19,325,611 


AMOUNT  OVEtSUUCHV 

$4,923,343 
$4,542,000 
$5,467,611 


Oakland  County's  1944  Wi 
Bond  Purchosos  Adds  to  Its  TJ 
mendous  Buying  Power  RsseJ 


BUILDING  A  HUM 
BACKLOG  FOR  I 

POST-Wiui 

SPENDINd 


Aho,  in  1944,  Oak¬ 
land  County  raised 
$438,022  in  the 
Red  Cross  campaign 
against  a  quota  of 
$327,000  and  $309,- 
797  for  the  United 
War  Fund  with  a 
quota  of  $248,628. 


Oakland  County,  of  which  Pontiac 
the  buying  center,  has  exceeded  its  qi> 
in  EVERY  bond  drive  piling  up  millii 
for  post-war  buying.  With  staggeriAg 
dustrial  payrolls  at  present  and  a  era 
bureau  A-2  rating  (permanency  of  a 
wartime  population)  here  is  a  markail 
holds  giant  size  helpings  of  presert) 
future  profits  for  advertisers  who  estahl 
their  products  NOW! 


7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  New»po| 

'jK 

M.  M.  ^  ^  Au 

lOITOII  A  PU BLI  SHIR  far  Jotaory  S^'** 


SfATTU 

POST- 

INTElllGENCER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


lOS  ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


wrs  on  a  Onirer 

AMERICA'S  CHOICEST  PRESENT  AND  POST-WAR 
“A”  MARKETS  SERVED  BY  THE  "BIG  THREE”! 


Buy  three  dominant  Sunday  newspapers 
with  your  choice  of 

Run  of  Paper  (Black-and-White)  Main  News,  Smart  Set  (Society 
and  Clubs)  and  Sports. 

^  Pictorial  Review  (Color  and  Black-and-White)  1,000-Line  Space 
Units  only.  Some  space  for  1945  still  available ...  but  not  for 
long.  Order  now. 

'A’  A  Group  Rate— one  order,  one  operation. 
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Not  SchedulecL 
But  the  Fire 
Is  Covered 

Chicago,  Jan.  16 — ^Two  Boston 
newspaper  men  taking  In  Chi¬ 
cago’s  midnight  air  after  they 
had  finished  assignments  at  a 
convention  here  stumbled  upon 
the  General  Clark  hotel  fire 
early  this  morning  and  scooped 
the  Eastern  half  of  the  country 
by  direct  reports  telephoned  to 
the  Bogton  Globe  from  a  tavern 
opposite  the  burning  hotel. 
Working  with  them  was  a  war 
correspondent  who  had  just  hit 
town  from  the  Chlna-Burma- 
India  theater. 

The  Boston  Globe  reporters 
were  Earl  Banner  and  Eddie 
Boland.  The  war  correspondent 
was  Bob  Collins  of  International 
News  Service. 

Ihe  Globe  men  had  just  left 
convention  headquarters  when 
the  four-eleven  adarm  sent  en¬ 
gines  and  pumpers  racing  down 
LaSalle  and  Clark  Sts.  A  whiff 
of  smoke  came  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  Banner  pulled  out  a 
coin.  “Heads  we  cover;  tails  we 
go  hit  the  hay,”  he  said.  They 
were  tired.  'The  coin  came  up 
heads. 

No  police  lines  had  been  set 
up  and  the  Globe  men  com¬ 
mandeered  the  only  telephone 
inside  the  fire  lines  and  kept  it 
open  for  two  hours  except  for 
brief  periods  when  it  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  police. 

3-Man  Team 

Collins  was  leaping  across 
newly  laid  hose  when  he  bumped 
into  Banner  and  Boland  and  the 
three  men  organized  themselves 
as  a  crew  to  help  round  up  sur¬ 
vivors  and  identify  the  dead. 

The  impromptu  crew  nursed 
an  ever-increasing  circle  of 
burned  and  frightened  men  and 
women  in  the  rear  of  the  tavern 
and  recorded  their  human  inter¬ 
est  stories. 

The  Eastern  reporters  saw 
Father  Gorman,  fire  department 
chaplain,  go  up  to  the  fifth  floor 
and  administer  last  rites  to  a 
man  before  he  died. 

They  also  got  the  story  of  the 
heroism  of  an  unkown  soldier, 
a  dramatic  incident  exclusively 
reported  to  the  Globe.  The  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  civilian  were  passing 
the  scene.  “What  can  we  do?" 
asked  the  civilian.  “Let’s  go 
over  and  do  what  we  can,"  said 
the  soldier.  They  pulled  down 
the  fire  escape,  hinged  and 
weighted  high  above  the  side¬ 
walk.  The  soldier  brought  down 
a  woman  who  had  been  crawl¬ 
ing  on  her  hands  and  knees 
dragging  a  crutch.  ’The  soldier 
went  back.  He  was  not  seen 
again. 

’The  visiting  reporters  also 
covered  local  angles  of  ttie  story, 
digging  out  the  background  fact 
that  this  fire  was  the  most  cost^ 
in  fatalities  in  Chicago  since 
1910.  ’They  went  to  the  morgue 
and  helped  in  identifications  be¬ 
fore  turning  in. 

Banner,  Boland  and  Collins 
never  did  hit  the  hay  that  night. 
They  left  the  morgue  and  went 
back  to  the  Sherman  for  break¬ 
fast 


Chicago  Alerted  to 
Firetraps  by  Times 

From  out  of  the  firetrap  evils 
laid  bare  when  the  General 
Clark  Hotel  was  destroyed  by 
flames  costing  14  lives  last  week, 
resulting  in  the  Chicago  Timeg 
waging  a  swift  and  aggressive 
editorial  campaign,  comes  word 
that  Chicago  is  alerted  against 
a  repetition  of  such  a  trag^y. 

The  Times  reported  this  week 
that  its  exposure  of  Are  men¬ 
aces  has  achieved  a  start  on  the 
road  toward  a  better-protected 
city  against  firetraps.  With  dra¬ 
matic  front-page  headlines  print¬ 
ed  in  flaming  red  and  with  suit¬ 
able  art  to  portray  the  dangers 
of  existing  fire  hazards,  the 
Times  revealed  shocking  condi¬ 
tions. 

Under  the  direction  of  Russ 
Stewart.  Times  managing  editor, 
the  paper  sent  investigators  to 
night  clubs,  hotels  and  other 
public  places,  where  the  Times 
uncovered  violations  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  fire  code.  As  a  result, 
the  first  arrest  came  this  week 
after  an  aroused  special  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  city  council 
urged  immediate  revocation  of 
licenses  of  all  public  meeting 
places  where  flagrant  violations 
of  fire  laws  are  being  permitted 
to  exist. 

■ 

Nazi  Propaganda  Uses 
Herald  Tribune  Guise 

A  leaflet  “reprinting”  an  ar¬ 
ticle  purporting  to  be  from  the 
IVcto  York  Herald  Tribune,  er¬ 
roneously  described  at  first  by 
French  police  as  a  bogus  issue 
of  the  New  York  newspaper's 
European  edition,  is  one  of  the 
latest  Nazi  propaganda  efforts. 

The  article,  by  a  fictitious 
“war  correspondent,  J(^n  W. 
Robertson”  declares  morale  is 
bad  on  the  German  front  be¬ 
cause  Americans  shouldn't  be 
fighting  in  Europe  but  should 
concentrate  on  “our  real  en¬ 
emies,  the  Japs." 

“Shall  we  concentrate  our 
might  there,”  the  bogus  article 
aslu,  “where  really  vital  and 
important  American  interests 
can  be  served,  or,  should  we 
risk  the  gamble  of  continuing 
the  European  war  on  more  or 
less  idealistic  grounds  at  the 
cost  of  a  burning  necessity  in 
the  Far  Blast?” 


Ymi  Can  Sell  BOTH 


Uhios  Largest  Market 

— Greater  Clevelaad 
aed 

Uhios  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adiaceat  Coeefies 


wM  Nm 

CLEVEUUn  nJUN  DEALdI 

CtovatoWi  Hmw 


CLASSIFIED  columns  of  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  have  been 
providing  readers  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  unexpected  items  lately. 
For  example  .  .  ■ 

OFFICE  irtrl  want*  Kiri  to  ithare.  apart¬ 
ment,  ul*o  iMHlroom,  two  men  preferre<1. 
In  Baton  Kouar  (La.)  Htate  TtmM. 

BIO  SHEPHERD  <loa:  muat  have  larse 
buihjr  tail  that  was*  oonatantly 
lor  aweesxinr  purpoaea  at  Mayfair 
Hotel.  Maid*  have  aone  to  war. 

In  Onuul  laUnd  (Neb.)  IndepeaiiBmt. 

SITUATION  WANTF,D — FEMALE 
ONE  Qtiemae.v  cow  to  Ireahen  in 
atenoarapby  and  aome  t>ookkeeping'. 

LIVESTOCK 

YOUNO  LADY— experienced  in 
.\pril.  Two  Otiemaey  heifer*, 
one  purebred. 

Both  in  Lorkport  (N.  Y.)  Ibiion 
Sun  aiul  Journal. 

LOST — Pair  Chineae  boy*,  about  .1 
inchee  Ions,  carrying  water  bottle*, 
xold  .and  different  colora. 

In  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Joamal. 


WHEREAS  the  United  Press  got 
credit  in  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen  for  defeating  Jap 
forces,  the  Moscow  (Idaho) 
Idahonian,  using  a  machine  cap 
headline  and  a  machine  cap 
credit  line,  said: 

OFFICIAL  MURDERED 
BY  ’THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


THE  society  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (’Tex.)  Chronicle  was 


being  haif-razzed  about  the  pa¬ 
per  shortage. 

“Here  you  had  a  four-coluan 
cut  on  a  gal  going  to  be  married 
and  we  carried  a  one-column 
cut  on  a  soldier  who  got  a  Dk- 
tinguisbed  Service  Cross,”  ihe 
was  told. 

Alice  Gibbs,  a  young  member 
of  the  staff,  cut  in:  “But  men 
are  much  harder  to  get  than 
medals.” 

■ 

CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR  re  ■ 
ceived  this  tetter  recently  .  , 

and  printed  it:  i 

“I  have  a  complaint  to  make 
My  father  has  been  making  na  ] 
copy  the  first  editorial  every  I! 
night  to  help  me  with  my  writ- 1 
ing.  Sometimes  your  edltorlalil 
are  too  long,  so  could  you  plea*  I 
make  the  first  editorial  Um  I 
shortest  one?”  F 


THE  following  exchange  took  ! 

place  between  a  disgrunUed 
subscriber  and  someone  in  t^  ' 
circulation  department  of  Qw- 
bec  I’Evenement- Journal: 

Did  the  newspaper  come  oat 
this  morning? 

Yes,  sir,  it  was  published  u 
usual. 

Well,  as  usual.  I  didn’t  get  my 
copy. 


Becomes  Weekly 

Formerly  published  every 
weekday  evening  except  Satar 
day,  the  Gilmer  (Tex.)  Mirror 
is  now  published  only  weekly 


Robert  A.  Block,  (ieiieral  .Manager  tif 
The  Stanley  Department  Store,  one 
of  Troy’s  large  department  stores, 
says:  “1944  definitely  proved  the  ever 
Increasing  potentialities  of  the  Troy 
Market.  The  hulk  of  our  business 
comes  from  the  123,000  consumers  In 
The  Troy  City  Zone  .  .  .  the  more 
than  one-mlllluii  lines  of  advertising 
space  we  have  purchased  in  the  past 
five  and  one-half  years  has  proven 
to  us  that  this  big  market  is  best 
sold  through  The  Record  Newspa¬ 
pers." 

Yes  .  .  .  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  a  BIU  mar¬ 
ket  and  you  can  tell  your  sales  story 
to  “evetybody”  through  The  Record 
Newspapers,  Troy’s  only  dallies.  They 
give  you  complete  coverage  at  ONE 
low  i-ost  of  only  12c  per  line. 


Circulation 

40,628 

( ABC  PnlilUher**  Slat*- 
ment  for  6-Montlu  Eb^ 
inn  Sr-pt.  30,  1944.) 


Ill' 
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The  New  Orleans  States 
has  a 


Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Fitzpatrick 


There  wasn’t  a  seasoned  newsman  in  the  country  who  had  not  heard  of 
the  New  Orleans  States’  late  great  fighting  editor,  Major  James  E.  Crown. 
Serving  under  this  crusading  editor’s  leadership,  first  as  reporter,  then 
city  editor  and  on  to  managing  editor  was  an  alert,  aggressive  youngster, 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick  . .  .  and  a  fighter,  too!  Right  now  he’s  on  leave 
from  his  job  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  When  the  war  is  won  he’s 
coming  back  as  editor.  The  New  Orleans  States  is  proud  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  its  new  fighting  editor.  Lieutenant  William  H.  Fitzpatrick. 


Cahfium^ 


on 


#  •  •  • 


Managing  Editor  Frank  C.  Allen 

Until  the  war  is  over,  Frank  C.  Allen,  as  able  a  newsman  as  ever 
met  a  deadline,  will  double  as  editor  and  managing  editor  .  .  .  and 
he’s  just  the  guy  who  can  do  it!  It  has  been  under  Frank  Allen’s  able 
editorial  management  that  the  New  Orleans  States  has  become,  by 
far,  Louisiana’s  most  interesting  and  best-read  evening  newspaper. 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

Representatives:  Jann  Sf  Kelley,  Inc. 

lOITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  fmr  Jmsory  27.  IMS 


THE  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


)  ^  «  reaay  to  perlorm  iis  greai  mis- 

I  Sion  as  the  principal  social  force 

mil  XjVLX  9 ^  by  which  a  better  order  of 

MB  a  y  things  will  be  brought  about." 

I  'l^TKFTl  ■  I M  A1*  In  addition  to  changing  the 

Vw  XX  XX^L^7X  copy  approach  in  advertising. 

the  war  has  severely  affected 
1  for  his  and  that  in  turn  means  large  the  amount  of  advertising  now 
ing  It  as  a  demand  for  building  materials  being  published.  Since  Aus- 
migrating  and  household  equipment,  most  tralia  produces  relatively  little 
-  •  •  •  ■  .  •  *  •  paper,  early  in  the  war  the  news- 

“““crs  suffered  a  drastic  72Vi% 
cut — now  eased  to  60%.  Thus 
advertisers  have  been  forced  to 
confine  their  messages  to  small 

government 


Kimball  Elected 

Milton  S.  Kimball  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Mo.,  comptroller  for 
the  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Moine  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Jon.  22. 
Formerly  vice-proaident  Mr. 
Kimball  succeeds  Frank  Ames 
of  the  Bangor  News. 

Albert  Spendlove  of  the  Bid- 
deford  Journal  was  elected 
vice-president  and  Edward  By¬ 
ron  of  the  Kennebec  Journal 
Augusto.  secretary.  FVank  S. 
Hoy  of  the  Lewiston  Sun-Jour- 
nol  was  reelected  treasurer. 


of  which  must  be  imported. 

Stressing  the  similarity  be-  papers 
tween  Americans  and  Aus¬ 
tralians  and  their  natural  friend¬ 
ly  acceptance  of  each  other,  Mr. 

Goldberg  declared  that  by  and  space, 
large  few  changes  have  to  be  •  At  first  the 
made  In  American  advertising  showed  signs  of  actively  restrict- 
for  Australian  publication.  U-  ing  advertising,  but  paper  ra- 
lustrations,  general  text  and  tloning  did  the  job  unassisted, 
psychological  approach  can  be  In  some  cases  the  newspapers 
identical,  the  only  modifications  reduced  the  overall  size  of  their 
being  in  the  spelling  of  some  pages,  and  all  have  limited  the 
words  and  in  the  insertion  of  size  of  ads. 

Australian  colloquialisms.  The  Sydney  Telegraph,  for  ex- 

~  one  out-  ample,  has  set  maximum  ad  familar  names  as  Rinso,  Strom- 

_ _ _ _  _ _ _  between  space  at  7Vfe  in.  x  2  c.,  while  the  berg-Carlson,  and  Ford. 

American  and  Australian  ere-  Morning  Herald  accepts  ads  in  Mr.  Goldberg,  who  is  making 
don’t  but  one  size.  his  New  York  headquarters  at 

Ck>mmented  Mr.  Goldberg,  the  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Ad- 

_ _  _  _ _  ‘The  Australian  press  as  a  vertislng  Agency  office,  is  vlslt- 

In  his  country  no  clainu  whole  is  efficient,  well-organ-  ing  all  this  country’s  major  in- 

_ _ _  L- ,  _ !».  —1-  i*ed  and  right  in  line  with  the  dustrial  centers,  making  numer* 

less  they  have  been  subjected  to  latest  ideas  in  publication.  Many  ous  speeches  and  generally  sell- 

of  you  will  have  seen  copies  of  ing  Australia.  "Go  West,  Young 

_ ^  _  _ Australian  newspapers  and  will  Man,”  he  maintains,  is  an  Amer- 

and  pers  have  a  committee  to  which  agree  that  they  will  hold  their  icanism  which  will  never  die. 

.  own  against  any  in  the  world  and  he  declares  “Your  Western 

for  general  display,  typography  coastline  need  not  be  the  termi- 

and  layout.”  nus  to  those  more  adventurous 

Particularly  with  regard  to  spirits  who  still  feel  the  urge  to 
advertising,  Australian  newspa-  go  West,  for  Australia  lies  west 
pers  bear  a  marked  resemblance  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  there  is  room 


American  n  - 
dustries  of  all 
kinds,  Frank  ■ 

Goldberg,  gov- 
erning  director 
of  Goldberg  Ad-  M 

vertislng,  Aus- 
tralia  and  New 
Zealand,  is  vis- 
iting  the  United 
States  to  confer 
with  business- 
men  on  their  _  , 

plans  for  expan-  Goldberg  _ 

Sion  into  the  ’There  is,  however, 

Australian  market.  standing  difference 

Already  the  two  countries,  / - 1^..  — -  - 

with  a  population  of  nine  mil-  ated  advertising.  “We 
lion,  import  goods  from  Amer-  have  as  exaggerated  advertising 
ica  valuing  into  the  millions  of  as  you  do,”  claimed  Mr.  Gold- 

dolUrs,  and,  he  told  Eorroa  A  berg.  L.  ! —  - 

Puauann,  they  need  virtually  are  permitted  to  be  made  un- 

everjrthing  —  especially  radios,  L—  —  ! - ’ - 

automobiles,  all  kinds  of  house-  the  proper  tests. 

hold  commodities  and  appli*  Among  others  the  newspa- 

ances,  cosmetics,  textiles  i _ 

clothes. 

Many  Rastrictions 

War  has  touched  Australia’s 
civilian  population  far  more  in¬ 
timately  than  it  has  America’s — 
nearly  all  food  is  rationed,  two 
out  of  every  three  men  of  mili¬ 
tary  age  are  in  service,  for  four 
years  the  country  has  had  a 
manpower  directorate  similar 
to  the  much  discussed  National 
Service  plan  here,  and  many 
products  simply  don’t  exist.  But 
this  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Gold¬ 
berg  emphasized,  that  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  needs  are  merely  tem¬ 
porary. 

Those  products  which  the 
country  has  in  abundance  are 
chiefly  raw  materials  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  and  will  be  a 
rich  market  for  our  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  Savings  are  at  a 
historical  peak,  there  is  no 
threat  of  a  post-war  depression, 
and  for  those  reasons  and  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  that  post-war 
tariff  will  be  favorably  altered, 

Mr.  Goldberg  can  see  no  ob¬ 
structions  in  his  country  to 
American  business  interests. 

This  exchange  of  trade,  of 
course,  means  advertising,  and 
while  most  of  what  will  be  done 
in  the  United  States  by  Aus¬ 
tralian  interests  will  fall  into 
the  limited  categories  of  tourist, 
wool,  governmental  and  food, 

Mr.  Goldberg  believes  there  will 
be  great  variety  in  that  done 
by  American  firms  in  the  coun¬ 
try  “down  under.” 

"There  is  a  new  trend  in  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said,  “one  which 
informs  rather  than  sells  and  I 
believe  that  trend  will  last  for  a 
long  time,  since  it  will  take 
many  years  to  supply  our  de¬ 
mand.” 

His  agency’s  own  Post-war 
Advisory  Bureau,  headed  by  re¬ 
search  and  merchandising  men, 
has  already  discovered,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  that  Australia  will  need 
300,000  new  homes  after  the  war 


Tti*  predating  and  fanning  diviiieiu  of  llw 
oil  induttry,  wkith  hovo  boon  onponding  and 
rabuilding  to  moat  tha  wortima  domond  for 
oviotion  goaolina,  anplotivaa  and  tynriiaric  nib- 
bar,  will  continiM  la  axpand  ond  build  la  mooi 
tha  pootalima  domond  for  Improvod  goiolinw 
and  lubricanli  and  Ilia  mony  rovolutionary  now 
producti  of  palro-chambtry  for  which  lha  pod- 
war  world  hoi  a  dofinha  nood.  Hoinloa  b 
auurod  of  continuod  tramandout  patrplauni  In¬ 
duttry  activity  far  yoori  to  coma. 

Tha  polrelmm  industry,  howovor,  b  only  oat 
of  tha  many  Important  indutiriat  which  hovt 
modo  Houston  lha  South's  lorgast  morkol  and 
coniributa  to  hor  continuod  rapid  growth. 

. ,m mmw ‘•I—*"'  T-- 


itfft  o«  it  Km  q  vtfol  port  In  tho  fightiMf  end 
winnifig  of  tKo  wor*  potrekvm  will  ploy  o 
tromofidov*  port  in  tKo  making  of  o  grootor 
Amorko  eftor  tKo  wor.  Oil  it  impertont  to 
Hovgten  a  a  a  ond  Ho«»ton  is  importont  to  tKo 
potreloom  indwstrya 

Aptly  collod  '"Oil  Copitol  ol  tko  World/* 
Hotiston  It  torroondod  by  oxtonsivo  oil  fioldig 
Kogo  roHnoriot  ond  grpot  now  syntKotk  rvbbor 
plonts.  Mofor  concontrotion  point  for  40  por- 
cent  ol  tKo  notion't  potroloomp  looding  pro* 
docor  ol  oil  Hold  took  ond  o^ipmontp  ond  tKo 
fietion't  tKird  lorgost  port  a  a  •  Hootton  it  Kood* 
qoortors  lor  mony  indopondont  ond  mejor  oil 
compony  oporotiont  ond  o  eommond  post  lor 
tKo  gigontk  world-wido  potroloom  indostry. 


BALTIMORE 

Credit  Rating --Triple  A 


held  by  no  other  city  of  like 
jiopulation ! 


Moraiag  •  Evaaiag  •  Saaday 

CirculatioD  for  Novembert  Morning  A 
Evening  380,093 ;  Sunday— 275,974. 
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TOP  TALENT  MAKES 


jcom  Timmons,  Editofi 
tnsido  Washington** 


This  is  the  type  of  talent  that  gets  together  on 
the  fast-growing-fainous  Feature  Page  of  The 
Chicago  Sun.  They  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Sun  features  are  read  with  relish  hy  thousands 
of  Chicagoans  each  weekday  morning.  For  it’s 
a  safe  bet  that  almost  every  reader  finds  at  least 
one  feature  he  likes  and  wants  more  of  out  of  the 
ten  or  more  published  daily.  The  majority  of 
readers  find  three  ...  or  four  ...  or  more. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Feature  Page  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  The  Chicago  Sun’s  circulation  is 
climbing  as  fast  as  newsprint  restrictions  will 
permit. 

The  Sun  is  proud  of  the  people  who  make  its 
Feature  Page  a  bright,  interesting,  and  informa* 
tive  package  of  good  writing  and  good  cartoons. 

CHICAGO’S  MORNING  TRUTHpopar 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


400  W.  Madison  Sf.,  Chicago  •  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Nolionol  Representatives!  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  — CHICAGOs  360  North 
Michigan  Ave.  NEW  YORK:  230  Park  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Kansas 
City,  los  Angeles,  Memphis,  St.  louis,  San  Froncisco 

NEWSPAPERS  GET  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

editor  <1  PURLISHERfor  Jatieary  17,  1t45 


\  I  homos  !•  . 


i  W‘  'Is 


IlHoni  » 

"  ifd  m 


iSOLUV^,  \\ 
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Matson  Suggests 
Reporters'  Poll 
To  Guide  Policy 


Cartoon  award.  The  paper  will 
receive  the  Council’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Safety  award. 

Daniel  Bishop,  cartoonist  for  the 
Star-Times  who  drew  the  win¬ 
ning  cartoon — captioned,  “Don’t 
Help  Him  Trim  His  Tree” — will 
receive  the  Council’s  “Safety 
Ace”  award  and  $300  in  War 
Bonds. 

Announcement  of  the  winner 
was  made  by  Paul  Jones,  direc-  v  i 

tor  of  public  information  for  the  NgW  York  PreSS 

Council,  following  a  Judges’  nir*»rdfirv  PrAnrrrAH 
luncheon  Jan.  22  at  the  Waldorf-  l-'ireciory  rrepareo 

Astoria,  New  York.  Judges  were  A  directory  of  the  working 
Peter  Piening,  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  Press  of  New  York  City  is  he¬ 
art  director  of  Fortune;  Chet  ‘"8  prepared  for  mid-March  or 
Shaw,  managing  editor  of  Newt-  early  April  by  Walter  H.  Mar- 
week;  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  shall,  former  ship  news  report- 
of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Robert  ®r.  Publication  will  be  handled 
Fuoss,  managing  editor  of  the  Farrell  Publishing  -Co., 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  Joe  ““L  Lexington  Ave. 

Alex  Morris,  managing  editor  of  Caijying  no  advertising  and 
Collier's  priced  at  $5  per  copy,  the  vol- 

„  '  ,  ume  will  list  officials  and  com- 

Honorable  mention  awards  piete  personnel  of  all  daily  news- 
were  made  for  cartoons  by  Jack  papers  in  the  city  and  boroughs, 
Lambert.  Chic^o  Sun;  John  q£  newspaper  inserts,  weekly 

news  digests,  wire  services,  syn- 
Paige,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-  dicates,  etc.,  membership  of 
Dtspatch,  and  Mike  Parks  Los  newspaper  clubs  and  associa- 
Angeles  Herald^av^ss  and  the  tions,  and  histories  of  the  news- 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  papers.  ’The  information  will 

Fifty-eight  original  cartoons  be  cross-indexed  and  the  volume 
were  submitted.  will  contain  350  pages. 

a  Similar  directories  are  planned 

— ,  .  for  other  ke.v  cities. 

Chaplin  Is  Director 
At  Press  V^eless 

Joseph  W.  Chaplin  has  been 
appointed  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  for  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
it  is  announced 
by  Warren  Nor- 
ton,  president. 

He  succeeds  D. 

K.  deNeuf ,  who 
is  now  with 
Raytheon,  Inc. 

Mr.  Cffiaplin 
Joined  Press 
Wireless  15 
years  ago  as  a 
radio  telegraph¬ 
ist.  Since  then 
he  has  served 
variously  as 
general  super¬ 
visor,  director  of  operations  and 
managerial  assistant. 

At  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1933. 

Mr.  Chaplin  won  the  title  of 
world  champion  telegrapher. 


"Don't  Help  Him  Trim  His  Tree", 
winning  cartoon  in  National 
Safety  Coimcii  competition 


He  told  the  City  Club  the  post- 


Huber  Co.  Names 
W.  E.  Rutenberg 

J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.,  printing  ink 
manufacturer,  announces  the  ap.- 
pointment  of  William  E.  Ruten¬ 
berg  to  its  Chicago  area,  cover¬ 
ing  metropolitan  Chicago  and 
the  states  of  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

In  the  printing  business  all 
his  life.  Mr.  Rutenberg  wits 
printing  critic  of  the  Montgom- 
ery-Ward  catalogue,  and  prior 
to  that  was  night  superintend¬ 
ent  in  the  Chicago  Cuneo  plant. 
■ 

New  Utah  Agency 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Jan.  22 
— Ralph  G.  Smith,  for  11  years  a 
salesman  and  layout  expert  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Telegram 
advertising  department,  has  fe- 
signed  and  opened  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  here,  the  Ralph  G. 
Smith  Advertising  Agency,  Utah 
Savings  and  Trust  Building,  236 
South  Main  St.  Before  he  joined 
the  Tribune-Telegram  staff  in 
1933,  Smith  was  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Provo  (Utah)  Herald. 


—  Nebraska’s  3rd  City  — 

The  Home  of  the  Comhusker  Ordnance  Plant  and 
of  the  Grand  Island  Army  Air  Field 

0^  — ^Market  in  Nebraska. 

— in  Population  in  Nebraska. 


Served  by 

THE  GRAND  ISEAND 
DABLY  INDEPENDENT 


Chaplin 


in  Newspaper  Circulation 
in  Nebraska 


Time  Bu'ys  Coast  Site 

For  its  West  Coast  printing 
plant.  Time  magazine  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  15-acre.  $250,000  site  in 
the  Vernon  industrial  district  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  will  invest  « .  .. 

about  $2,000,000  in  the  plant.  NeW  AirlmeS  Post 

■  Stewart  Faulkner,  formerly 

Oi  11  D  1  j  director  of  press  relations  and 

otautler  Xieelectea  promotions  for  American  Air- 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  Jan.  22 —  lines  in  Los  Angeles  and  New 
Charles  A.  Stauffer,  publisher  of  York,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  ant  to  the  president  of  Air  Ex- 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  press  International  Agency,  Inc., 
Arizona  member  of  the  AP.  New  York  City. 


-eolatioa  High 

(Averase  Daily  Oireulation  for  the  8-Moath  Period  Ending 
September  80,  1044 — 16,468  A.B.O.) 

Thorough  Coverage  of  the  Great  Central 
Nebraska  Territory 


1S.9I4 


National  Adrertising  RepreaentatiTea 


&  Associates 
Omalia  Den' 


fhe  war’s  most  unusual  daily  column 
by  the  combined  AP  Pacific  staffs  ^ 


AP  wor  reporters  Muriin  Spencer,  left, 
and  James  Hutcheson,  right,  intervie'|M 
a  Navy  pilot  in  the  Philippines. 


Nearly  25  AP  war  reporters,  ranging  the  Pacific  from  Honolulu 
to  Honshu,  write  AP  Newsfeatures’  new  daily  column, 
DATELINE:  PACmC. 

One  day  it  is  a  correspondent  with  MacArthur  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  next  a  reporter  with  Admiral  Halsey  blasting  the 
enemy  off  the  China  coast.  DATELINE:  PACIFIC  is  written  at 
a  different  place,  by  a  different  reporter  every  day.  It  provides  a 
terse,  dramatic,  human  interest  column  right  along  with  the  big 
Pacific  spot  news.  _ 

Just  started,  DATELINE:  PACIFIC  is  already  a  regular  feature 
in  leading  newspapers  across  the  country. 

DATELINE:  PACIFIC,  like  the  AP  veterans  who  write  it,  is 
making  newspaper  history. 


nrHBWSfEAWRES.  HEW  YORK 

editor  &  PUILISHERfer  Jossory  27,  IMS  27 


T4TELECRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  PuSiu^hui- 
PAUL  BlOCKa>u3  ASSOCIATES.  NATIONAL  HEPRESE  NTATIVE-- 


Daily  Moves  Fast  daily  output,  while  the 

•p  Kir  A  r* _  women’s  magazine  pages  went 

To  Meet  Emergency  to  the  composing  room  more 

Faced  with  a  cut-off  of  power,  than  an  hour  eariier  than  usual, 
because  of  a  sudden  “wildcat”  Leon  Link,  production  super¬ 
strike  among  the  coal  passers  of  intendent,  called  in  a  press  crew 
the  Cleveiand  Electric  Illumi-  and  stereotypers,  and  type- 

nating  Co.,  which  provides  its  setters  from  the  day  side  pitchrt 

power,  the  Cleveland  Plain  in  to  work  on  the  “special.” 
Dealer  had  to  operate  on  an  Ax  forms  were  locked  up  at 
emergency  basis  for  several  5:30  p.m.  and  the  presses  were 
hours  recently.  ready  to  roll  15  minutes  later 

Word  was  flashed  to  the  city 

desk  that  the  strike  was  set  for  ,  ^  1,000  of  these  abbre- 

®  P  *!™-  would  paralyze  papers  were  printed,  but 

^  the  mechanical  departments  for  distributed,  because  negotia- 
the  production  of  the  Saturday  were  still  going  on  at  the 

issues,  the  first  edition  of  which  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
would  normally  get  under  way  ^h®  regular  editorial  prepa- 
about  10  p.m.  The  management  ration  of  the  paper  was  contin- 
therefore  decided  as  soon  as  the  oed  in  the  meantime,  with  all  the 
strike  word  was  received,  to  news  and  regular  features,  and 
print  a  "token”  edition  of  four  the  first  edition  went  in  about 

pages  not  later  than  6  p.m.  an  hour  earlier.  This  was  com- 

Immediately  a  .skeleton  crew  bined  with  the  second  edition 
of  reporters  was  called  in  and  and  the  second  final  went  to 

editorial  writers  .speeded  up  press  an  hour  and  a  half  early. 


^  U-  l^lCkSOn  Man-in-the-Stieet 

Going  Abroad  Has  Doggy  Idea 

n  ^ XA  man-in-the-street  inter- 

f  Qf  vjrCmnOtt  view  technique  was  adapted  in 

novel  manner  by  the  Los  An- 
Washincton,  Jan.  23 — Cecil  B.  gelea  Times  for  a  feature  story 
Dickson’s  news  beat  will  be  the  relating  to  the  much-publicized 
world  for  the  next  four  months  plane  trip  of  Col.  Elliott  Roose- 
j  ,  ygjfg  mastiff.  It  was  a  collec¬ 

tion  of  “candid  canine  com¬ 
ments”  complete  with  pictures 
of  the  dogs  interviewed,  headed ; 
“Was  Trip  Necessary?  " 
Raised  in  Dogdom.” 

Final  interviewee  was 
plug”  (occupation  described  as 
“target”),  likewise  duly  de¬ 
pict^.  whose  succinct  comment 
was  quoted  as,  “What  can  you 
expect  from  a  dog?” 


group,  Dickson 
is  procuring  fi- 
Dickaon  nal  clearances 
from  the  War 

Department  for  a  tour  which  copies  of  the 

will  begin  in  the  Pacific  and  News  service 
conclude  in  France  or,  if  the  rolled  off  the  pi 
fortunes  of  war  favor,  in  Ger-  It  takes  the  pli 
many.  edition  previoi 

“I  do  not  intend  to  ’expert'  readers  of  the 
the  war,  because  I  am  no  mill-  the  armed  for 
tary  expert.  If  I  were,  I’d  be  on  edition  of  eight 
the  general  staff  and  not  a  work-  of  advertising  a 
ing  newspaper  man,”  Dickson  considerable  sa 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  as  he  paper  and  pro' 
laid  plans  for  his  trip.  .service  through 

Local  Copy  ' 

“If  by  some  stroke  of  luck  I  Xtopreser 

should  happen  to  run  into  stor-  The  Fort  Smit 
ies  of  overall  Interest,  naturally  west  American  and  the  Fort 
rU  write  them.  But  my  primary  Smith  Times  -  Record  have 
interest  will  be  in  finding  serv-  named  Burke.  Kuipers  &  Ma- 
ice  men  whose  homes  are  in  our  honey.  Inc.,  New  York,  news- 
circulating  area— boys  from  New  paper  representatives. 

York  State,  from  Connecticut. 

Illinois  and  New  Jersey.  News- 

paper  readers  naturally  are  in-  I  I 


Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  a  kcyM’one  ia 
Worcester's  many  sided  industrial  structure  it  an  im¬ 
portant  straw  in  the  peacetime  wind,  whiell  further 
establishes  the  stel^ity  of  this  major  marketl  John  F. 
Tinsley,  President  aaid  General  Manager,  has  tWe  to  say: 
"There  It  every  indication  that  the  post  war  require¬ 
ments  of  the  textile  industry  will  include  a  large  amount 
of  new  wnewng  machinery.  We  expect  that,  when  we 
may  fully  return  to  peacetime  mawfacturing  conditions 
we  will  sufa||kiitfirfly  increase  one  current  rate  of  total 
production  ^Bhtfhe  aid  of  a  miaell  enlarged  labor  force 
that  will  b^|v^|ble  at  that  time." 

The  Postwar  Biiyling  Plans  of  Families 
Area",  the  survey  by  Fhet-finders 
r  the  WorceMt  I  Telegram  ftixettc, 
low  the  families  hi  this  steady  ^omc 


terested  in  the  story  of  the  war, 
but  parents  and  o^er  relatives 
have  a  particular  interest  in  the 
part  their  sons,  husbands  and 
brothers  are  playing.  I  hope  to 
find  the  stories  they  want  to 
read." 

In  addition  to  directing  cover¬ 
age  of  Washington  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  staff.  Dickson  turns  out  a 
daily  column  “As  of  Today.” 
That  column  will  not  appear 
regularly  during  his  absence, 
but  it  will  not  drop  entirely 
from  the  newspapers.  When 
time,  travel  and  transmitting 
conditions  permit  it  will  be  writ¬ 
ten,  naturally  with  a  strong 
military  flavor. 

The  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Gannett  Newspaper. s 
was  a  Texas  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  before  coming  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  was  identified  with 
press  associations  here  before 
taking  his  present  position.  He 
is  no  stranger  to  military  tech¬ 
niques.  having  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Q>rps. 

If  his  forthcoming  tour  may 
be  considered  an  alignment,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  he  gave 
himself.  He  made  his  plans  and 
obtained  his  clearaAce.s  before 
broaching  the  subject  to  his 
chief.  “FEG.” 


WINSTON-SALEM 

Leads  North  Carolina 
In  Bmlding  ... 


Despite  wartime  restrictions, 
Winston-Salem  continues  to 
build.  Federal  Reserve  figures 
tor  last  year  show  that  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  ranked  FIRST  In 
North  Carolina  In  value  of 
building  and  FIFTH  In  the 
district  .  .  running  behind 
only  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Richmond  and  Norrolk.^. 


Your  c( 
in  the  W< 
Associates, 
tells  you  wl 
market  plai 


Federal  Reserve  figures  also 
show  that  Winston  -  Salem 
banks  gained  166,000,000  In 
resources  In  1944  over  '43. 


iket  coversf*  of  this  Market  it  sviflsfcle  wA 
I^M-Gsscttc'i  circblation:  over#  130,000 
yvef  qQiQQO  City  Zone  PepuIslMS 

I-  Oty  smt  RemrTamrZaasf  ■44ft.HIL 


Surely  Winston-Salem  Is  a 
“MUST”  market  for  all  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Journal  and  Sentinel 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Prewi  School 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22 — Appli- 
cetion  for  a  license  for  a  school 
for  telegraph  operators  has  been 
Sled  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  by 
Pre«  Wireless,  Inc. 


NatitnU  Rmpr€S0ntmtivmM: 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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Not  even  Joe 
could  hurt  it! 


'riiere’s  one  in  every  squadron.  The  kid  between  major  overhauls  has  gradually  been 
who  has  two  left  hands  of  live  thumbs  each,  extendedashighas  1050 hours! Onemajorover- 
and  as  much  mechanical  aptitude  as  a  mule . . .  haul  instead  of  three,  with  lowered  maintenance 
yet  craves  to  be  a  mechanic!  time  and  costs!  And  fifteen  student  pilots  trained 

Wlxen  Joe  wanted  to  take  down  a  motor  on  per  overhaul — instead  of  five! . . . 
his  own  time — for  practice — somebody  said  Remember,  too,  that  training  operation,  with 

**Let  him  play  around  with  thejacobs.  Not  even  hard  student  handling,  frequent  take-offs  and 
Joe  could  hurt  it’'  .  .  .  which  is  straining  the  landings,  gives  the  engine  more  wear  than  most 
truth  slightly.  Joe,  or  anybody  else  who  doesn’t  engines  get  in  combat  or  commercial  service, 
know  how,  can  raise  hob  with  a  Jacobs.  The  So  the  Jacobs  engines  not  only  give  a  better 
tolerances  on  the  Jacobs  are  as  fine  as  on  any  break  to  GI  Joe,  who  takes  care  of  them . . . 
aircraft  engine,  and  assembly  or  dis-assembly  but  to  students  and  instructors,  in  more 
needs  expert  knowledge  and  a  delicate  touch,  hours  of  de{>endable  service ...  to  AAF  Qu|| 
But  because  the  Jacobs  is  simple  in  its  administration,  in  full  flying  schedules, 

structure,  has  all  its  parts  easily  accessible,  higher  output  of  pilots  .  .  .  and  to _ V 

crew  chiefs  find  that  green  hands  can  become  taxpayers, in  lower  maintenance  costs! 
proficient  working  on  the  Jacobs  in  less  time  Largest  maker  of  aircraft  engines 
than  any  other  engine  in  service  requires.  in  the  medium  power  class,  Jacobs  will 

have  new  postwar  models  ...  for  light 

A  DECADE  of  development  went  into  the  planes  and  medium  transports  . . .  engines 
Jacobs  before  the  AAF  got  it...  and  that  decade  that  may  be  the  basis  of  profitable  peacetime 
has  paid  big  dividends  in  the  AAF  training  operations !  . . .  Inquiries  invited  .  .  .  Jacobs 
program.  The  service  f>eriod  of 350  flight  hours  Aircraft  Engine  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


ACOBS 


Pottstown^  Pa* 


■  OITOR  A  PUILISHIA  fM>  J«M«ry  27.  194S 


savs  it 
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St  Brooks  Pinley.  Inc. 

* 

A,  S.  Gfdnt  AtldHtd 


J«nn  «nd  Kcllcy,  Inc  ,  AlUnU 


Gcuidolph  Promoted 
By  Chicago  Times 

A.  J.  Gandolph,  formerly  trav¬ 
eling  representative  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been 
promoted  to  .^0^ 
country  circula¬ 
tion  manager, 
succeeding  the 
iate  W.  J.  Mit¬ 
chell,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  J.  F. 

Shanahan,  cir¬ 
culation  direc¬ 
tor. 

Gandolph.  a 
graduate  of  No¬ 
tre  Dame  Uni- 
verslty,  has 

been  a  member  of  the  Times  Farrell’s  story  said  in  part; 
staff  since  1932.  He  will  work  ‘"llie  situation  has  become 
in  close  conjunction  with  Wil-  scrambled  and  the  Gazette  staff, 
liam  Haase,  assistant  circulation  ers,  who  really  aren’t  such  bad 
manager.  eggs,  have  begun  squawking  be- 

Mr.  Mitchell.  61,  died  Jan.  13,  cause  of  the  deluge  of  over-size 
after  an  illness  of  several  ‘cackle  berries.’ " 
months. 


nuiiioers  Mobile  Dailies  Start 
surer  Vote  Fraud  Inquiry 

'  Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.  17 — ’The  Mo- 

bile  County  grand  Jury  today 
^  continued  to  call  witnesses  in 
ChaniMrs,  adver-  its  investigation  of  alleged  Ir- 
tr  of  the  St.  Louis  regularities  in  transfer  of  po- 
slnce  1941  and  a  tential  voters  brought  to  light  by 
■‘'®  the  Mobile  Press-Register 

The  first  citizen  summoned  to 
testify  before  the  body  was 
George  M.  Cox,  executive  edi- 
tor  of  the  Press-Register,  who 
cl*  presented  information  picked 

of  up  from  an  overheard  conversa- 

at  tion.  These  facts  were  unsus- 

a  1  piciously  obtained  through  reg- 

he  ular  channels  by  reporters  and 

15.  Editor  Cox,  and  disclosed  that. 

Iso  in  many  instances,  transfers  had 

les  been  arranged  for  voters  on 

ro-  u  which  home  addresses  included 

ig.  Chombara  churches,  night  clubs,  vacant 
>r-  lota  and  ofBce  buildings, 

loard  of  directors.  The  Mobile  newspapers  ex- 
tlons  came  about  Posed  the  discrepancies  on  the 
ment  of  James  T.  1^®  «rand  jury  convened. 


Gandolph 


Hentschell 


Rowden 


Florida  begins  a  new  year 
of  progress  with  steadily  growing  population, 
greater  industrial  and  agricultural  wealth. 
Millions  in  payrolls  mark  the  steadily  growing 
importance  of  the  Empire  of  the  Sun  as  a  place 
to  work  and  live  in  twelve  months  in  the  year. 


placed  in  charge  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  later  local  adver¬ 
tising.  In  1941  he  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

He  has  been  active  in  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  and  was  a 
member  of  both  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  new  Sales 
Conunittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Hentschell  entered  the 
newspaper  business  with  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  in  1917.  He 
accepted  a  position  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  in  1935. 
In  1941,  Mr.  Hentschell  joined 
the  Post-Dispatch  to  supervise 
the  design  and  construction  of 
the  newspaper’s  new  mechanical 
building.  In  1942,  he  was  made 
production  manager. 

Mr.  Rowden  began  his  career 
with  the  Post-Dispatch  in  1922. 
He  left  in  1930  to  become  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  World  -  Herold.  Three 
years  later  he  was  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  World- 
Herald  and  served  9  years.  He 
returned  in  1942  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Florida's  three  great  morning 
newspapers  are  yonr  open  sesame  to  this  new, 
rich  market ...  a  market  that  is  important  now 
and  will  be  even  more  important  in  the  peace 
years  to  come.  There’s  nothing  transient  about 
Florida’s  prosperity.  It’s  built  on  the  solid 
founilation  of  Florida’s  permanent  industries, 
permanent  homes  and  families  .  .  .  working  for 
Victory . . .  planning  for  peace. 


If  yon  are  bnilding  for  tomorrow  .  .  .  establish 
your  trade  relations  today  in  Florida’s  three 
major  m^ukets  and  their  trading  territories  . . . 
through  the  columns  of  Florida’s  three  great 
morning  dailies  ...  at  low  cosL 
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A  Minnesota  woodsman,  guided  a'party'of 
iron  ore  prospectors  to  the  Vermillion  Lake 
country,  which  is  about  240  miles  due 
north  oi  Minneapolis. 


To  lighten  the  party’s  load  on  a  portage, 
the  guide  buried  several  cans  of  comed-beef 
at  the  foot  of  a  stump  on  the  trail. 

This  was  in  July,  1875. 

Five  years  later,  when  the  same  party  of 
prospectors  came  back  on  another  expedi¬ 
tion,  they  unearthed  the  cans,  opened 
them,  and  found  the  contents  unharmed. 
The  rigors  of  the  North  Minnesota  woods 
were  unable  to  harm  the  food^inside  the 
hermetically  sealed  containers. 


Yet,  what  the  guide  knew,  many  housewives 
today  forget:  That  extremes  of  temperature 
do  not  harm  canned  foods  and  that  they 
keep  for  a  long  time,  provided  the  airtight 
seal  is  not  broken. 


Other  Misconceptions . . . 

People  also  think  that .  .  . 
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1.  Canned  foods  lose  their  vitamins.  No! 

Vitamins  are  retained  to  a  very  high  degree. 

2.  Preservatives  are  added  to  canned  foods. 

No!  The  contents  keep  because  the  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat. 

. . .  with  cabbage  later 


. . .  buried  in  1875 


3.  It  isn’t  safe  to  leave  food  in  open  cans. 

It  is!  “Keep  it  cool  and  covered”  is  dictum 
from  Dep’t  of  Agriculture. 

TO  US,  A  SPUR 

Combatting  these  and  other  misconceptions 
about  canned  foods  is  a  top  job  with  us. 
We  are  spurred  on  because  we  are  the  single 
largest  maker  of  food  and  other  containers. 
It  may  be  in  your  interest  to  combat  mis¬ 
conceptions,  too. 

For  every  newspaper  is  vitally  concerned 
about  a  community’s  correct  understanding 
of  food  and  eating  habits  .  .  .  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  retail  food  outlets  the 
newspaper  serves.  And  rationing  has  height¬ 
ened  this  interest  on  all  sides. 


For  these  reasons,  we  offer  you  “The 
Canned  Foods  Handbook,”  a  useful  pam¬ 
phlet  containing  much  information  about 
canned  foods.  Authentic  information.  It 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Your  advertising 
department  may  find  it  useful  in  planning 
advertising  for  local  food  stores. 


AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 

230  Path  Avmim,  N*w  YmIi  17,  N.  Y. 


Dies  IIP  MED  BEEF  FROM  STUMI! 
GOOD  AFTER  5  YEARS  IN  GROUND 


The  Hearst  Papers 
stand  for  Americanism  and 
Genuine  Democracy 


Some  un-American  disturbers  and  malcontents,  advocates  of  G)mmunism 
or  Fascism  or  some 


iespotism,  are  agitating  rot 
our  militant  Americanism. 


They  are  opposed  to  the  various  forms  of  tyranny 
which  our  American  forefathers  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  avoid. 


We  thank  them  for  the  compliment  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  our  publications,  and  want  to  aid  them  in 
their  dull-minded  endeavor  to  publicize  our  Ameri¬ 
can  principles. 


econon 
and  th 


They  are  in  favor  of  American  independence, 
American  rights  and  liberties,  free  speech,  free 
assembly,  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 


We  state  here,  with  all  the  force  and  frank¬ 
ness  possible,  our  unalterable  policies,  so  that 
those  who  desire  to  agitate  against  our  princi¬ 
ples  and  our  publications  may  have  ample 
material  for  their  crusade. 


They  are  advocates  of  rugged  individualism, 
and  of  the  industrial  independence  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  have  made  our  country  the  richest 
and  greatest  in  the  world. 

They  are  opposed  to  paternalism  in  government. 

They  believe  with  Thomas  JefFerson  that  the  least 
governed  country  is  the  best  governed  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  recent  political  e^riments, 
which  have  donb  nothing  but  prove  that  the  most 


The  Hearst  papers  are  American  papers 
published  for  the  American  people. 

They  support  the  American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  American  Constitution,  American  institu¬ 
tions  and  American  ideals. 


They  labor  to  maintain  the  American  standard 
of  living. 


governed  country  is  the  worst  governed  country. 

They  are  opposed  to  Communism,  Fascism 
or  any  form  of  despotism. 

They  are  opposed  to  intolerance,  as  well  as  to 
fanaticism. 

They  are  opposed  to  race  prejudice  and  to  class 
conflict. 

They  believe  in  opportunity  for  all  and 
I  equality  before  the  law. 

They  believe  in  the  capitalistic  system,  scxalled, 
wlikh  is  the  only  practical  economic  system  of 
proven  worth  and  with  adequate  reward  for  merit. 

They  believe  in  compensation  in  proportion 
to  service  rendered,  and  in  no  limit  to  the  ex> 
tent  of  the  compensation  if  the  extent  of  the 
service  is  equally  great. 

They  believe  in  the  creation  of  wealth  through 
industry  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  wages. 

They  believe  that  the  attempt  to  distribute  wealth 
through  theft  is  not  only  disastrous  morally  but 
economically,  and  means  the  ruination  of  industry 
and  the  destnution  of  all  possible  prosperity. 

They  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  politics 


and  economics  which  endeavor  to  grade  down 
the  most  prosperous  to  the  level  of  the  lowest; 
and  they  believe  ardently  in  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  politics  and  economics  which  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  has  successfully  raised  the  lower 
strata  to  a  nearer  level  with  the  upper. 

They  believe  in  deportation  of  alien  cranks  and 
criminals,  particularly  those  who  came  to.  this  coim- 
try  to  find  freedom  of  speech  and  remained  to  abuse 
it;  who  came  to  this  country  to  gain  the  liberties 
which  they  are  unable  intelligently  to  understand 
and  enjoy;  who  came  to  this  country  to  find  pros¬ 
perity  and  who  are  trying  to  create  in  this  country 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  adversity  to  other 
lands. 

They  are  opposed  to  government  by  any 
clique  or  class. 

They  believe  in  genuine  democracy,  the  rule  of 
the  majority. 

They  believe  that  America  should  be  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  that  Americans  should  be  for  America. 

Those  who  do  not  approve  of  these  policies 
would  better  not  take  these  papers,  because 
these  are  the  policies  which  will  be  adhered  to 
as  long  as  these  papers  are  published. 


\  Publisi^ 


This  Editorial  was  written  by 

William  Randolph  Hearst  APRIL  21, 1935 
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FREE  PRESS  PROGRESS 

SLOW  but  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  on  three  fronts  toward  the  ideal 
of  a  world  free  press  and  free  exchange 
of  news  as  a  barrier  to  future  wars. 

The  story  of  the  free  press,  as  it  is 
known  in  this  country,  is  being  told  in 
all  the  capitals  of  the  United  Nations  by 
a  three-man  commission  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  success 
of  this  mission  in  influencing  the  press  and 
governments  of  other  countries  will  not 
be  known  until  its  return  in  the  spring, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  now  that  the  efforts 
of  Wilbur  Forrest,  Carl  Ackerman  and 
Ralph  McGill  will  not  be  fruitless. 

Heads  of  the  two  leading  American  press 
associations  are  likewise  spreading  among 
the  people  of  this  country  the  gospel  of 
a  world-wide  free  press  and  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  information.  Through  public 
forums  and  radio  addresses  Kent  Co(H>er 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  Hugh  Baillie 
of  the  United  Press  are  telling  the  people 
of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine.  The 
public  is  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the 
value  inherent  in  a  free  press  and  freedom 
of  news  exchange  for  future  peace.  And 
without  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large 
there  is  small  chance  for  complete  success 
of  the  idea. 

Our  State  Department  is  currently  study¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  free  exchange  of  news 
and  information  and  it  is  believed  that 
some  suggestion  along  this  line  may  be 
presented  to  the  international  communica¬ 
tions  conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  this 
summer. 

The  State  Department  avers  it  can¬ 
not  undertake  to  enforce  a  free  press 
in  other  nations.  Such  a  statement  is 
understandable  at  this  time  in  view  of 
the  various  complexions  of  the  so-called 
free  press  of  some  of  our  allies.  So,  for 
the  present,  it  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
our  own  newspaper  leaders  to  strive  for 
that  goal. 

Mr.  Cooper  in  another  address  on  the 
subject  stated  this  week: 

“If  we  are  convinced  that  to  bring  an 
enduring  peace  an  international  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  should  be  established, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  America  holds 
forth  inexorably  for  the  three  things  that 
are  prime  necessities  to  make  world-wide 
community  of  interest  possible — a  world¬ 
wide  free  press,  a  world-wide  communica¬ 
tions  system,  and  the  necessary  facilities 
for  news  men  to  do  their  work  everjnvhere 
without  interference. 

"For  myself  I  would  proclaim  now  that 
we  expect  to  accomplish  this  in  the  peace. 
I  would  not  wait  until  the  war  ends,  and 
then  to  have  these  vital  elements  tossed 
around  upon  the  sea  of  indecision  and  in¬ 
trigue  that  always  prevail  in  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

"So  important  do  I  believe  the  matter 
to  be  that  I  would  ask  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  this  plan  in  advance  of  any 
support  or  aid  given  by  the  United  States 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  life 
of  any  country  devastated  by  this  war,  and 
I  would  certainly  impose  acceptance  upon 
the  enemy.” 


PER 
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And  he  began  again  to  teach  by  the  sea 
side;  and  there  was  gathered  unto  him  a 
great  mnltitude,  so  that  he  entered  into  a 
ship,  and  sat  in  the  sea;  and  the  whole 
moltitnde  was  by  the  sea  on  the  land.— St. 
Mark.  IV;  1. 


GUILD  COMPLAINS 

THE  SHOP  paper  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New,  York,  Guildpaper,  points  with 
alarm  to  an  Editor  &  Publisher  editorial 
(Dec.  30.  1944)  and  charges  E&P  “would 
put  us  under  a  dictator.”  The  editorial 
concerned  denial  by  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  of  a  maintenance  of  membership 
provision  for  the  Guild  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  mainly  because  the  union 
had  exhibited  it  was  not  rei^onsible.  We 
also  pointed  with  scorn  to  the  Guildsmen 
who  have  “habitually  used  their  one-sided 
shop  papers  to  harass  and  embarrass  man¬ 
agement,”  which  point  was  cited  by  the 
Commission. 

Now  comes  the  New  York  Guild  infer¬ 
ring  we  are  no  longer  in  favor  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  could  not  have  been 
farther  from  our  thoughts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  our  editorial  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  union  to  do  with  its  shop 
paper  what  it  will,  and  to  perform  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  as  it  will.  We  said:  “Unions 
should  treat  their  prerogative  with  dignity 
and  good  manners  in  an  effort  to  promote 
better  industrial  relations.”  Such  was  the 
intent  of  the  editorial. 

Guild  leaders  ought  to  take  the  chips 
off  their  shoulders.  They  are  not  doing 
themselves,  their  members,  or  anyone  else 
any  good  by  their  constant  antagonism. 

We  believe  a  shop  paper  should  be  a  con¬ 
structive  instead  of  a  destructive  tool.  It 
would  benefit  the  Guild  more  if  they 
stopped  using  it  as  an  axe  which  only 
creates  greater  cleavage  between  labor 
and  management. 


INTERPRETATIVE  NEWS 


MUCH  HAS  BEEN  said  of  the  necessity 
for  newspapers  to  provide  interpreta¬ 
tive  news  to  their  readers  on  the  many 
complex  national  and  international  ques¬ 
tions  now  being  discussed.  This  publica¬ 
tion  has  urged  more  interpretative  news¬ 
paper  writing  as  an  aid  to  public  educa¬ 
tion  on  current  problems.  Many  have 
predicted  that  newspapers  will  be  forced 
to  do  this  after  the  war  to  combat  radio 
and  magazine  competition. 

Tlie  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  offered  a 
new  light  on  this  subject  to  the  New  York 
State  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
meeting  in  New  York  this  week.  “The 
conuxMHi  man  expects,  first,  information  of 


what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  secoodj  p/fFT 
an  interpretation  of  where  we  are  goiagi  -  - 
he  stated.  “The  press  should  give  us  lut  CHAI 
formation  that  lifts  us  out  of  our  littlt-)- 
ness,  translate  our  world  outlooks  int* 


world  sympathies.  The  press  is  like  thu- 
pulpit  giving  the  great  directive  beaeo:/.  had 
lights.”  .  lidier 

His  most  forceful  parallel  was  in  pi(^  Daily 
turing  the  press  as  the  rear  vision  mlrret 
in  an  automobile.  “There  is  more  troubi  i 
and  danger  from  a  collision  in  the  nr  t 
and  the  danger  is  most  serious  when  yoi 
are  turning  to  the  left,”  he  emphasized.  jj^irr 
We  feel  that  the  interpretation  of  ne*  i  nihe* 
events  is  going  to  be  an  increasingly  iit 
portant  role  of  the  press.  Newspapers S™ 
not  necessarily  going  to  be  forced  im 
providing  it,  but  they  are  going  to  reslia  i 
sooner  or  later  that  their  readers  need  i ;  been  < 
and  want  it  and  a  large  part  of  thee  class  ( 
will  be  lost  without  it.  We  are  a  mercm  fMo 
ial  people,  as  Dr.  Sockman  said,  and  ou  ^ 
readers  are  given  the  news  so  fast  tbcj  i 
are  up  one  minute  and  down  the  oei  i  ment  i 
and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  sustain  thei  utors 
emotions.  The  press  must  not  only  repotl 
the  world’s  progress,  it  must  light  the  wiv  **’***^ 
and  interpret  the  transitions.  i 

the  VI 


6TH  WAR  LOAN  RECORD  editor 

Hootit 


DAILY  and  weekly  newspapers  in  tiih  j 


Sixth  War  Loan  Drive  once  again  e*  giawa 


hlbited  their  patriotism  in  establishini  h 


new  record  for  editorial  and  advertisufl  daughi 


support  which  was  in  excess  of  190,000,0(1 
lines.  . 

The  most  outstanding  contributiM  t  ( 
the  drive  was  the  editorial  and  news  ai;  j  ‘  ^ 


port  given  by  the  nation’s  daily  newil  bert  is 


papers.  More  than  27,000,000  lines  of  edj 
torial  and  news  space  was  devoted  to  flit 
War  Bond  drive  in  December  (more  thil 
that  contributed  to  any  previous  drivej 
and  over  7,000,000  lines  of  this  total  »i| 
on  the  front  pages.  ’This  record  wu  m 
tablished  in  spite  of  rigid  newsprint  np 


Hurlbi 
ren  (C 


nowal 


strictions  and  a  heavy  volume  of  lia  Glenbe 


JAM] 


portant  war  news  in  that  month. 

The  newsprint  shortage  and  the  renJ  ge 
ing  rationing  of  advertising  space  in  nsal 


eial  ch 


newspapers  was  undoubtedly  the  resaS  ^ 
for  the  total  volume  of  daily  newspM  Aaudc 
advertising  in  support  of  the  drive  fallH  R.  Da\ 
below  the  tremendous  volume  of  the  FifiJ  l^oshi»i 
Drive.  Total  newsprint  consumption 
December  was  5.7%  below  that  for  Di 
cember,  1943,  and  25%  below  the  basejei 
of  1941.  In  spite  of  this,  the  daily  n**’ 
papers  carried  80,579  advertisements 
more  than  100  lines  each  totalling  51,190jf 
lines.  In  addition,  1,180,064  lines  of  d 
vertising  were  carried  in  the  less-llm 
100-line  category. 

Weekly  newspapers  set  a  new  martfi^ 
themselves  by  carrying  93,000,000  linoi 
advertising  in  b^alf  of  the  drive  eftif 
was  a  6%  increase  over  the  Fifth  DrifS 

All  media  deserve  a  share  of  the  eni 
for  their  support  to  the  Sixth  War  1# 

Drive.  But  new^apers,  in  partical* 
should  be  proud  of  their  record  of  editorii 
and  news  space  contributed.  The  ditf 
went  over  the  top  by  more  than  x 
billion  dollars,  which  is  a  tribute  to 
value  of  this  support  and  the  coo  pet^ 
of  all  media. 
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personal 

mention _ 

qHARLES  THOMAS,  general 

manager,  secretary  -  treasurer 
tod  dSector  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Preta,  has  retired 
alter  44  years  with  the  paper. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  pub- 
liiher  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Dailv  Press,  has  been  named  a 
(ilrector  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Western  Railroad. 

E.  Kenneth  Todd,  general 
manager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  is 
chairman  of  the  aviation  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Illinois  State 
C3iamber  of  Commerce. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Adrian  ( Mich. ) 
Ttlegram  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  AP,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Contributors 
clau  of  membership  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Natural  History  Museum 
in  recognition  of  “notable  gifts 
oi  meteorite  specimens  and 
other  material  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  geology.”  The  Contrib¬ 
utors  class  is  for  those  whose 
lifts  range  in  value  between 
ITOOO  and  $100,000. 

Ross  H.  Garricus,  editor  of 
the  Vincennes  ( Ind. )  Sun-Com¬ 
mercial,  has  been  appointed 
editor  for  the  second  time  of  the 
Hoosier  Kiwanian,  monthly,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Indiana  District  of 
Kiawanis,  International. 


Miss  Zell  Hart  Hurlbert, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Griswold 
Hurlbert,  publisher  of  the  War¬ 
ren  (O.)  Tribune-Chronicle,  has 
become  engaged  to  Lt.  William 
F.  Byers,  Field  Artillery,  AUS, 
now  at  Ft.  SiU,  Okla.  Miss  Hurl¬ 
bert  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
(^omm.  Griswold  Hurlbert  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Zell 
Hart  Doming,  first  woman  oflS- 
cer  of  AP,  both  former  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Tribune-Chronicle. 

ChiARLEs  Broughton,  editor  of 
Hie  Sheboygan  (Wls.)  Press,  has 
been  reelected  a  director  of  toe 
Glenbeulah  Canning  Co. 

James  S.  Lyon,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  Publishing  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  has  accepted  toe  gen¬ 
eral  chairmanship  of  the  county 
Aaaerican  Red  Cross  Drive.  Guy 
K  Day,  managing  editor  of  the 
womington  Reporter,  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee. 

George  F,  Jenks,  Washington 
Mrrespondent  and  former  City 
Hall  and  labor  reporter  of  toe 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  editor. 
He  will  continue  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  in  Washington.  Kent 
Meader,  editorial  writer  and 
fonner  reporter,  assistant  mar¬ 
ket  editor  and  copy  editor,  is 
now  associate  editor.  He  worked 
on  Chicago  newspapers  before 
going  to  Toledo  20  years  ago. 


In  The  Business  Office 


ray  POUDRAY,  for  toe  past  10 
..  circulation  manager  of 
»e  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazetta,  has 
JJwfned  and  will  go  to  his 
*****  ranch  to  live. 


.  ,***  LiEBEaMAH.  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Times,  has 


joined  the  advertising  d^art- 
ment  of  the  Bronx  Home  News. 

Hennry  J.  Hanson,  auditor 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and 
Register  -  Republic,  has  been 
elected  Illustrious  Potentate  of 
Tebala  Shrine  Temple. 

Richard  H.  Hoffman  has  been 
appointed  public  relations,  pro¬ 
motion  and  radio  director  of  the 
new  pocket-size  magazine.  This 
Month.  Hoffman  was  for  many 
yeafs  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  most  recently  a 
promotion  executive  at  Hillman 
periodicals. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

LEO  A.  SONDEREGGER,  for¬ 
mer  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  News,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Hyannis  ( Mass. ) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  as 
managing  editor. 

Russell  Gerould,  former 
Watoington  correspondent  for 
the  Boston  Herald,  recently  sec¬ 
retary  to  Gov.  Saltonstall  (now 
U.  S.  Senator)  of  Massauchu- 
setts,  has  joined  the  national 
publicity  staff  of  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Assn,  of  America.  Appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  to  Porley  Boone, 
new  director  of  press  for  toe 
tissociation,  is  Elmer  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  former  automobile  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  editor  of  Travelers  mag¬ 
azine  and  reporter  and  feature 
writer. 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  editorial 
writer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Century  Club,  an  as¬ 
sociation  founded  98  years  ago 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
others  interested  in  fine  arts  and 
letters.  He  succeeds  Royal  Cor- 
tissoz,  H-T  art  editor. 

Joseph  F.  Dietz  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stan^rd  copy 
desk,  has  resigned  to  become 
news  editor  of  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y. )  Advance.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Post-Standard 
staff  since  May  1937. 

Chester  Potter,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  toe  Pittsburgh  Press. 
Don  McCann,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Altqulppa  (Pa.)  Times, 
has  moved  to  the  copy  desk  of 
toe  Press.  His  place  on  the 
Times  was  taken  temporarily  by 
Nick  Wallace,  sports  editor, 

Warren  Wilson,  formerly  as¬ 


sociated  with  Jones  and  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Corp.,  has  taken  over 
the  night  side  post  at  toe  Pitts¬ 
burgh  U.P.  bureau  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  brother,  Ray 
Wilson,  who  has  gone  to  the 
Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal.  A 
third  brother,  Don  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot,  is  now  with  OWI. 

Copyreader  John  Stanton  has 
resigned  from  the  news  desk 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  will 
join  the  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Jan.  29.  Clare 
Burkey,  also  of  the  news  desk, 
recently  accepted  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Rachel  Kirk,  formerly  field 
secretary  for  Pennsylvania  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  and  Suzanne 
Treadwell,  of  toe  Dravo  Slant, 
a  corporation  house-organ,  have 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
staff.  Miss  Kirk  was  formerly 
with  toe  Bulletin-Index,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  weekly  news  magazine, 
and  Miss  Treadwell  with  toe 
Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald. 

Pfc.  Ed  Lally,  former  labor 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
has  been  discharged  from  serv¬ 
ice  because  of  an  injury  suffered 
more  than  a  year  ago  during 
grenade  practice  at  Camp  (cor¬ 
don.  Ga.  Shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas  he  became  the  father  of  a 
baby  girl. 

Bruce  Ewing,  county  court 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  formerly  with 
papers  at  New  Castle  and  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa.,  has  accepted  a 
public  relations  post  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit. 

H.  Walter  Cloke.  who  was  in 
the  AP  Philadelphia  offices,  has 
taken  over  the  New  York  Times 
post  in  Philadelphia  made  va¬ 
cant  by  the  resignation  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Ruch  who  joined  Anthracite 
Industries,  Inc. 

Harkey  Reiter,  feature  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is 
leaving  to  join  a  Philadelphia 
industrial  firm.  Rutledge 
(Nick)  Carter,  of  the  Record’s 
rewrite  battery,  is  seriously  ill 
in  University  Hospital,  and  Dan 
Holloway,  of  the  news  staff,  is 
in  the  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital. 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  Chicago 
Sun  foreign  correspondent,  and 
Gladys  Perrow  Wehr,  journal¬ 
ist  and  lecturer,  are  scheduled 
as  speakers  at  the  annual  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  program,  Michigan 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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State  College,  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Lou  Grant,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  sports  cartoonist,  is  father 
of  a  boy,  William,  born  Jan,  3. 

Mrs.  Perry  G.  Anderson,  the 
former  Vivian  Crates  Logan, 
then  society  editor  of  the  Afil- 
waukee  Journal,  is  mother  of  a 
boy.  Perry  Royal,  born  Jan.  15, 
Elizabeth  Hawes,  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  author  of  “Why  Wom¬ 
en  Cry”  and  “Fashion  is  Spin¬ 
ach,”  has  temporarily  joined  the 
.staff  of  her  book  publisher,  Rey- 
nal  &  Hitchcock,  as  an  editorial 
consultant  and  researcher, 

William  Wilshire,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram 
and  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot,  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

Charles  Ecceh,  veteran  staff 
member  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen  and  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
Ohio  bureau,  has  become  polit¬ 
ical  editor  of  the  Citizen.  He 
joined  the  bureau  in  1935  as  a 
political  reporter,  transferred  to 
the  Citizen  four  years  later. 
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then  went  back  to  the  bureau 
in  1942  before  being  drafted  as 
city  editor  of  the  paper  15 
months  ago.  Robert  Crater,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  will  succeed 
Egger  as  city  editor. 

Russell  E.  Smith,  for  the  past 
year  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  is  taking  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  Feb.  1  to  complete  his 
new  book  “Fighting  Pamphlet¬ 
eers.” 

H.  H.  Steely,  former  news 
editor  and  aviation  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  has 
been  named  editor  of  a  new 
weekly  house  organ  of  the  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Ca.  Steely  is  a  qualified  pilot. 

Bradley  Smollen,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Journal  assistant  city 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  post  of  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Donald  H.  Harper,  who 
has  been  named  night  editor. 
Ed  E.  Herwig,  former  night  edi¬ 
tor,  will  be  editor  of  the  Comp¬ 
ton  ( Cal. )  Journal.  Eldon 
Koontz,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned. 

Eo  Ainsworth,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
winner  of  the  national  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  award  for  his  “The 
War,  Private  Jones”  editorial, 
has  had  a  novel,  “Eagles  Fly 
West,”  accepted  by  Macmillan. 

Walter  Cochrane,  who  left 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  two 
years  ago  to  volunteer  as  a  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  combat  correspond¬ 
ent,  is  back  on  the  Times  staff 
following  honorable  discharge. 
He  received  the  Purple  Heart 
for  wounds  sustained  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Saipan. 

John  F.  Hausmann,  formerly 
of  the  Washington  Herald  and 
Times,  the  Burlington  ( N.  J. ) 
Enterprise  and  Home  News,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  &  Express  as  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite  man.  An- 
oAer  recent  addition  to  the 
staff  is  Richard  V.  O’Connor, 
formerly  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner;  Hillman  Periodicals, 
New  York  City;  U.P.’s  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  bureau.  Chicago 
Tribune,  Wisconsin  News,  De¬ 
troit  Times  and  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Moyca  Christy  David  has 
been  appointed  assistant  society 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic,  to  succeed  Margaret 
Dudley  Thomas,  who  resigned. 

Ensign  Gabe  Parks  will  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Topeka 
( Kan. )  Capital  after  release  Feb. 
6  from  a  year  and  a  half’s  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Navy,  half  of  it 
with  the  amphibious  forces  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

C.  Leland  Eddy,  formerly 
state  editor  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  and  recently  state 
editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  post  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  Amal¬ 
gamated  Sugar  Co.,  of  Ogden, 
Utah. 

O.  N.  Malmquist,  political 
writer  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  has  begun  a  series  of 
weekly  radio  commentaries  for 
the  Tribune  on  the  Utah -Legis¬ 
lature,  now  in  session. 

David  Snell,  Marietta,  Ga., 
correspondent  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  is  father  of  a  boy, 
John. 


Miss  Jacolyn  Bush,  a  1944 
graduate  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  has  since 
hopped  from  news  reporting  on 
the  Bamesville  (Ga.)  News-Ga¬ 
zette  to  serving  as  copy  girl  for 
U.P.  in  New  York,  turned  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  joined  the  Special 
Service  Department,  writing 
two  daily  15-minute  radio  shows 
for  Kate  Smith  and  Bernardine 
Flynn,  and  has  just  become 
temporary  assistant  to  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  helping  him  assem¬ 
ble  his  daily  script. 

Miss  “CC”  Proctor,  former 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
society  staff,  who  resigned  to 
complete  her  college  work,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  to  replace 
Mrs.  Kitty  Poole,  resigned. 
Mrs.  Poole  was  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  old  Atlanta 
Georgian- American. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  dean  of 
Chicago  Tribune  cartoonists, 
has  been  elected  to  his  25th 
term  as  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Zoological  Society. 

Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Times 
foreign  editor,  who  was  chief  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information’s 
Overseas  Service  division  prior 
to  returning  to  his  duties  at  the 
Times  in  1943,  is  now  analyzing 
the  news  during  the  five-minute 
.spot  following  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System’s  World 
Round-up  network  program  ev¬ 
ery  Saturday  afternoon. 

John  Herchenroeder,  36.  was 
appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  Jan.  15  to  succeed  Michael 
Griffin,  who  remains  on  the 
staff  as  an  assignment  reporter. 
Herchenroeder,  a  native  Louis- 
villian,  started  on  the  paper  in 
1926,  as  a  “cub.”  He  was  the 
Courier-Journal’s  first  picture 
editor  after  the  desk  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1936  and  was  night 
city  editor  for  the  past  five 
years.  Blan  Taylor,  assistant 
city  editor  since  last  March, 
took  over  the  night  desk. 

Ashley  E.  Holden,  political 
writer  for  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  has  established 


temporary  residence  in  Olympia 
Wash.,  to  cover  the  biennial  leg¬ 
islative  session.  Aubrey  l 
White,  civic  development  editor 
is  in  the  hospital  convalescing 
trom  an  operation.  Andrew  l. 
Roberts  is  resigning  as  picture 
editor  of  the  Spokesman-^view 
to  enter  newspaper  publishing 
in  St.  Helens,  Ore. 

Miss  Marjorie  E.  Burt,  New 
Jersey  newspaper  woman  hat 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Reviev 
Miss  Anna  Davis,  Atlanta,  Ga.! 
is  a  new  general  reporter  for 
the  Spokesman-Review. 

L.  G.  Bailey,  with  15  yean 
experience  in  West  Coast  type 
setting  establishments  and  E.  A 
Perdue,  in  editorial  work,  die 
play  advertising  and  newspaper 
publishing  for  16  years,  have 
joined  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 

Irving  Reynolds  has  joined 
U.P.  in  Olympia,  Wash.,  at  i 
legislative  correspondent  after 
resigning  as  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  (Ore.)  Telephone- 
Register. 

John  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  special 
writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Toledo  Blade  newspapers,  left 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro  Jan.  22  on  the 
South  American  Clipper. 


With  The  Colors 


Sgt.  Fred  E.  Phillips,  Jr.,  for 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  lowt 
State  Student,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Ft.  Worm 
( Wyo. )  Sentinel,  succeeding 
Cpl.  Roland  A.  White,  peace¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Dubuque  (Ia.1 
Leader,  who  is  now  associate 
editor.  Sgt.  J.  Howard  Jacobs. 
who  was  a  feature  writer  lor 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Piet- 
yune,  continues  as  editor. 

John  McCarthy,  assistant  to 
Robert  Drysdale,  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  has  passed  his  physical  ex 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Motor  Transport  Pays  Its  Way . . 
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Taxes  —  collected  from  highway  users  — 
built  America’s  roads  and  are  maintain¬ 
ing  them. 

The  government  does  not  subsidize  motor 
transport  or  the  private  automobile  owner. 
They  both  pay  their  way — and  more. 

These  crre  the  definite  conclusions  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough  crovemment  studies  ever  undertaken  ! 

Under  the  title  "Public  Aids  to  Transportation”,  the  late  Honorable 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  previously  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  published  a  con¬ 
clusive  government  report  which  definitely  settled  the  subsidy  question. 

This  monumental  work  was  the  result  of  seven  years  of  careful  investi¬ 
gation  and  research  to  determine  how  much,  if  any,  government  money 
is  being  received  by  the  various  forms  of  transportation. 


The  work  was  carried  on  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  Eastman  and 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Morgan,  former  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Economist. 

While  so  voluminous  and  technical  as 
to  prevent  thorough  reading  by  the 
average  citizen,  the  business  press  of  the 
country  was  quick  to  hail  its  masterful 
thoroughness  and  significance.  Typical 
press  excerpts  are: 

".  .  .  raperl  hat  shattwrMl  irrevocably 
the  centoation  of  tho  railroads  that  thoir 
highway  compotHort  aro  'subsidized'  by 
the  Oovernmeat."— Detroit  News. 

.  .  ideal  man  for  this  job  was  quiet, 
learned,  earnest,  leng4aboring  Coordi¬ 
nator  (now  ICC  Chairman)  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  whose  honesty  is  honored  by 
raiboad  men,  railroad-baiters  and  ship- 
pert  alike." — Time  Magazine. 

",  .  .  certain  types  of  heavy  motor 
vehicles  used  in  competition  with  other 
forms  of  transportation  have  paid  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
highway  costs."— WoH  Street  Journal. 

America’s  highways,  like  all  roads 
from  the  beginning  of  history,  were 


built  primarily  for  commerce.  No  other 
purpose  could  sustain  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  these  highways.  But 
there  have  been  those  who  have  stated 
that  motor  transport  competed  unfairly 
with  other  types  of  transportation  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  high¬ 
ways  upon  which  it  operated. 

This  accusation  was  exploded  once 
and  for  all  by  Eastman  who  said,  ".  .  . 
there  has  been  no  public  aid  to  motor- 
vehicle  users  as  a  class  since  1926”  .  .  . 
He  reported  that  overpayments  of  motor 
vehicle  users — consisting  of  State  gaso¬ 
line  taxes  and  registration  fees,  miscel¬ 
laneous  State  taxes  and  estimated  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  county  and  local  motor- veh¬ 
icle  taxes — beginning  in  1927,  reached 
the  huge  total  of  $385,360,000  in  ten 
years.  The  overpayments  range  from  $5 
annually  for  farm  trucks  up  to  $287  for 
truck-trailers  of  over  5  tons  capacity. 

Well  over  90%  of  the  inter-city  motor 
freight  handled  by  for-hire  carriers 
travels  in  these  truck-trailer  combina¬ 
tions  of  more  than  5-tons  capacity. 


Besides  the  indispensable  service  Mo¬ 
tor  Transport  has  rendered  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  and  American  business,  these 
over-payments  have  lightened  the  bur¬ 
den  for  other  highway  users,  particularly 
the  prisate  motorist. 

Furthermore,  the  payments  per  vehicle 
mentioned  by  Eastman  do  not  include 
the  so-called  "legal  diversion”  deducted 
from  highway  user  revenues.  Neither 
are  Federal  excise  and  other  general 
taxes  included. 

Motor  Transport  pays  its  way — 
and  more  !  Eastman  proved  this 
scientifically  and  conclusively.  No¬ 
body  has  been  able  to  refute  him. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

EASTMAN  REPORT 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Highways  users  pay  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  road  and  street  costs.  Over¬ 
payments  beginning  in  1921  had  reached 
the  huge  total  of  $385,360,000  by  1937. 
Highway  transportation  is  handicapped 
by  costly  restrictions  (YOU,  the  public, 
pay  for  this). 

In  one  comparable  year: 

ovnPAio 

Highway  transportation  ..$110,722,000 

SUBSIMZIO 

Railroads  . $  35,635,000 

Waterways .  128,528,000 

Airways  .  21,010,000 

a  Highway  transportation  saves  con¬ 
sumers  "tens  of  millions  annually." 

a  The  size  and  capacity  of  vehicles  has 
but  little  influence  on  highway  costs. 

a  Theory  that  highways  are  constructed 
for  government  "profit”  is  exploded. 

a  In  the  typical  year  of  1932,  "for-hire" 
trucks  above  IV^  tons  capacity  over¬ 
paid  their  share  of  highway  costs  by 
$4,500,000. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers  Service  in  Principal  Cities 
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amination  and  is  assigned  for 
training  with  a  tank  unit  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

ScT.  Al  Martin,  stationed  at 
the  Topeka,  Kan.,  Army  Air 
Field,  has  Joined  the  capital 
staff.  Before  he  entered  the 
Army,  Sgt.  Martin  was  on  the 
editorial  and  photographic  staff 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va. )  World- 
News  and  was  a  free-lance  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Lt.  Sherman  Slade,  formerly 
of  the  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  and  Telegram,  has 
been  returned  on  a  furlough  to 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  after  com¬ 
pleting  30  missions  as  navigator 
of  a  B-24.  He  holds  the  Air 
Medal  and  four  oak  leaf  clusters, 
a  Presidential  unit  citation  and 
the  DFC  with  two  oak  leaf  clus¬ 
ters. 

Lt.  Karl  Waldron,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employe,  has  been  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  DFC  in  England 
for  destroying  two  German 
fighter  planes  with  his  own  guns 
and  by  skillful  maneuvering 
causing  another  enemy  plane  to 
shoot  down  a  third  F^ke-Wulf 
190. 

M/Sgt.  Cleon  J.  Waltort. 
former  Milwaukee  Journal 
sports  staff  member,  and  prior 
to  that  sports  editor  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis. )  Press,  is  now 
serving  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Blade,  company  newspaper. 

Don  Durst,  former  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot  police 
reporter,  has  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  private  first 
class  to  technician  fifth  grade. 
He  is  stationed  at  Camp  Bland- 
ing,  Fla. 

Lt.  ( j.g. )  Edgar  D.  Racine,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Aft.  Clem¬ 
ens  (Mich.)  Monitor-Leader,  has 
arrived  at  an  East  Coast  port 
after  12  months’  active  service 
in  the  Eurojpean  theater.  He 
participated  in  the  invasion  of 
France. 

A/C  Joseph  R.  Kline,  former 
Detroit  Times  composing  room 
apprentice,  has  completed  his 
basic  flight  training  at  Merced 
Army  Air  Field,  Cal.,  and  left 
for  advance  training. 

Prc.  Lee  B.  O’Neal.  Jr.,  for¬ 


mer  Detroit  News  employe,  has 
been  seriously  wounded  in  Bel¬ 
gium. 

S/Sgt.  James  H.  Touohill, 
former  Philadelphia  Record  re¬ 
porter  now  attached  to  the 
345th  Bomber  Squadron  of  the 
98th  Bomber  Group  in  Italy,  re¬ 
cently  completed  his  13th  mis¬ 
sion  over  Germany  as  a  turret 
gunner  on  an  Army  bomber  and 
narrowly  escaped  death  when 
flak  penetrated  the  plane  just  in 
front  of  him.  Erstwhile  Record 
reporters  Eddie  Foley  and  £1d 
Minet  are  presently  located  in 
Oahu  Island  and  the  Netherland 
East  Indies,  respectively.  Lt. 
Louise  Outlaw  Shallit,  Record 
reporter  and  feature  writer,  is 
stationed  at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y., 
as  PRO  of  the  AAF  Cpnvales- 
cent  Hospital. 

Pvt.  Bob  Johnston,  former 
Philadelphia  Record  sports  writ¬ 
er,  has  been  transferred  from 
an  infantry  regiment  to  special 
service  section  at  Fort  McAn- 
drews  in  Newfoundland.  He  is 
editor  of  Caribou,  the  post  news¬ 
paper,  Sgt.  Albert  Catani,  ex¬ 
clerk  in  the  Record’s  accounting 
department,  has  again  been 
wounded  in  battle  in  Germany 
and  returned  to  an  English  hos¬ 
pital. 

John  Harry  Baum,  for  five 
years  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  and  News,  was  honor 
man  when  he  was  graduated 
recently  from  the  Yeoman 
School,  USNTC,  San  Diego,  Cal., 
and  was  advanced  to  seaman 
first  class. 

Sgt.  Walter  J.  “Buzz”  Storey, 
cameraman  and  later  reporter 
for  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Stand¬ 
ard,  sightseeing  in  the  Tower  of 
London  recently  met  Arnold 
Goldberg,  sports  editor  of  the 
same  paper.  Neither  had  known 
the  other  was  in  England. 

Lt.  Robert  P.  Lytle,  former 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  .man,  is 
now  with  the  public  relations 
section  of  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nim- 
itz’s  headquarters. 

Second  Lt.  Frank  R.  McFeat- 
TERS,  36,  former  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  artist  attached  to  the 
heroic  28th  Division,  has  been 
reported  missing  in  action  at 
Luxembourg  since  Dec.  16.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  art  staff  12  years  and  won 
national  recognition  in  1934 
through  a  series  of  cartoons  in 
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connection  with  a  study  of  safe¬ 
ty  measures  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Better  Trafific  Com¬ 
mittee.  T/I  Frank  A.  Lisbon, 
Jr.,  Sun-’Telegraph  circulation 
employe,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action  since  Dec. 
20. 

Sgt.  James  O’Doherty,  one  of 
three  Lorain  (O.)  Journal  re¬ 
porters  who  enlisted  in  the  AAF 
simultaneously  two-and-a-half 
years  ago,  is  at  Miami,  Fla., 
after  serving  seven  months  over¬ 
seas  as  a  lead  radio  operator. 
Lt.  John  Hanlin  is  stationed  at 
Hondo,  Tex.,  as  a  trainer.  ’The 
third,  Sgt.  Burton  Fowier  was 
killed  in  Italy  last  spring. 

Prc.  Richard  Maloy,  20,  son 
of  Frank  Maloy,  editor  of  the 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal,  has  been 
reported  missing  in  action  in 
France.  Young  Maloy  was  com¬ 
mended  for  sharpshooting  in  an 
AP  dispatch  which  described  re¬ 
sistance  of  American  forces  near 
Rimling,  France. 


Wedding  Bells 


Sgt.  James  W.  'Thacker, 
USM(i:,  just  returned  after  two 
years  in  the  Pacific,  was  mar¬ 
ried  Jan.  20  in  Staunton,  Va., 
to  Miss  Celestia  Wilkerson,  Sgt. 
Thacker  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Staunton  Leader  and  for  about 
a  year  has  been  doing  publicity 
work  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Sterling  G.  Slappey,  Jr.,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  reporter,  mar¬ 


ried  in  Atlanta  Jan.  13,  to  Mia 
Margaret  Byne  Sellers.  Slappey  f 
was  first  of  the  Constitution  ( 
staff  to  enter  the  armed  forcti  I 
and  first  to  return  to  the  oWft  | 
He  served  two  years  in  the 
South  Pacific,  last  fall  receivini 
a  medical  discharge. 

Jeanne  M.  Crossley,  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  staff,  and  Pvt  E 
Theodore  Pugh,  USAAF,  wee 
married  Jan.  19  at  Jamestown. 
Mrs.  Pugh  has  resigned  to  ae 
company  her  husband  to  hit 
post  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

■ 

KroB  Appointed 

Norman  Kraff  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  and  account  a- 
ecutive  of  the  “New  Produeti 
Division”  of  the  Russel  M.  Se^ 
Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  which 
was  opened  by  the  agency  Jan. 
2.  Since  1929  Mr.  Kraff  has  been 
operating  head  of  Food  Advtr 
tising.  Ltd.,  an  organization  de¬ 
voted  to  the  creation  of  new 
food  products  from  the  formula 
through  the  package  destm 
trade  mark  origination,  product 
and  market  evaluation,  and  the 
preparation  of  sales  promotioni 
and  nutritional  advertising. 

■ 

Heads  PRO  Branch 

Comm.  William  C.  Chambliia 
USNR,  a  New  York  newspaper 
man  for  11  years,  has  bm 
named  head  of  the  Program 
Planning  Branch  of  the  Navi 
Office  of  Public  Relationi. 
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IF  THE  EAGLE  WROTE  OUR  COPY  .  .  . 

That  patrioUc  symbol  of  America  miyht  say  ^sMiielblnc  W 
Ihi*:  I 

"My  winired  fliaht  taken  me  over  a  country  ba*y  vM 
I  he  emential*  of  Victory,  and  no  more  important  are*  e* 
tv  found  than  thin  uniotie  Texarkana,  nittinx  astride  ft* 
''pli'iidid  Staten  at  the  VERY  point  where  busines*.  tndt 
rhoppinx  focus  naturally. 

“I  look  down  on  vast  indii>trien,  permanently  prostten* 
iilthouxh  now  concentrated  on  War  production,  on  npe* 
<Top*.  xraineriee.  cattle,  farms.  I  see.  with  my  sharp  ts 
oser  20.000  waxe  earners  eaminx  a  comfortable  M.CM.H' 
monthly,  and  f  note,  with  rea.ssnred  pride,  the  Red  BRe 
Oninance  Depot  Jind  the  Lone  Slsr  Ordnance  Plant!" 

Yes  .  .  .  and  with  .in  ABC  Trnilinx  .Lrea 

with  The  Texarkana  Gazette  a  SURE. 
EtXINOMirAL  .ad vert isi nx  envoy,  this  IS  a  > 
an  Eye  on.” 
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B-29  SUPERFORTS 


Shoot  from  the  hip”withG-EGUNSIGHT 


ii 


Says  one  B-29  commander:  “Sixty  Jap 
planes  spread  out  like  a  fan,  made  a  frontal  at¬ 
tack  on  our  nose.  We  got  some  hits  on  them  and 
they  didn’t  damage  us”. . .  By  now  Japs  know 
the  B-29s  pack  plenty  of  pvmch  in  remote  control 
turrets,  electrically  aimed  and  fired  by  the  G-E 
Gunsight  Computer. 

What  the  gunner  sees  in  his  sights  is  a  ring 
of  bright  orange  dots.  Centering  the  Jap  plane 
in  the  circle  of  dots,  he  presses  a  button  under 
his  thumb.  In  a  turret  that  may  be  several  yards 
away  his  guns  fire  electrically. 

A  G-E  Gunsight  Computer  is  plugged  into 
each  of  the  five  turret  systems  on  the  B-29. 
This  electrical  “brain  in  a  box”  lets  the  gunners 
aim  their  sights  directly  at  the  enemy — leaving 
corrections  in  pointing  the  guns  up,  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  brain. 

Guns  pointefti  electrically.  Because  the  B-29 
gunner  has  such  a  computer  he  doesn’t  have  to 
guess  about  life-or-death  questions  like  these: 
How  much  ahead  of  the  Jap  plane  shall  he  aim? 
How  much  shall  he  elevate  his  gun  to  allow  for 
gravity?  How  much  for  windage?  For  altitude? 
Distance? — All  these  things  affect  the  accuracy 
of  his  fire.  On  the  B-29,  answers  to  17  questions 
like  this  are  fed  electrically  to  the  guns  from  a 
mechanical  and  electronic  marvel  in  a  box  no 
bigger  than  a  suitcase. 

Something  else  the  Japs  know  is  that  two, 
or  even  three,  of  the  B-29’s  five  tiurets  can  be 
switched  in  together  under  the  control  of  a 


single  gunner.  Thus  the  gunner  with  the  best 
view  can  take  over  all  the  grnis  he  needs,  to  fire 
a  fatal  barrage.  There  are  no  blind  spots  for 
enemy  attack. 

★  ★  ★ 

It’s  no  accident  that  U.  S.  new  airplane  arma¬ 
ment  is  so  deadly.  Back  in  1939  the  Army  Air 
Forces  foresaw  the  need  for  a  Central  Fire  Con¬ 
trol  system  for  airplanes — an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ample  of  vision.  When  the  war  came  they  asked 
General  Electric  to  design  such  an  armament 
system. 

Pearl  Harbor  made  every  problem  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  urgent.  G-E  engineers  com¬ 
muted  to  Wright  Field,  burned  midnight  oil  in 
G-E  Laboratories  at  Schenectady,  t'onferred 
with  engineers  of  Boeing,  makers  of  the  B-29, 
and  with  other  airplane  manufacturers. 

On  the  Gunsight  Computer  alone,  one  part 
of  the  G-E  Central  Fire  Control  System,  70 
G-E  engineers  have  worked  steadily  and  long 
for  nearly  three  years.  20,000  employees  in  G-E 
factories,  and  17  sub-contractors  helped  turn 
out  the  intricate  mechanism — now  in  mass  pro¬ 
duction  for  B-29  Superforts  and  other  planes. 

But  the  job  is  not  done.  For  every  weapon  we 
develop,  the  enemy  seeks  a  counter-weapon. 
G-E  research  scientists  and  engineers  continue 
to  work  out  new  ideas.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hear  the  O-E  radio  programs:"  The  0-E  All-girl  Orchestra,” 
Sunday  10  P.M.  EWT,  NBC— "The  World  Today' 
news,  Monday  throu^  Friday,  6:45  P.M.  EWT,  CBS 
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"Forms.”  The  entire  brochure' 
can  be  read  in  about  15  minutes. 
All  “new  job  scares”  have  been 
eliminated  with  such  suggestions 
as,  “  .  .  .  don’t  memorize”:  “  .  .  . 
but,  don’t  be  alarmed,  it  is  easy”; 
and  "...  better  read  that  over 
.  .  .  when  in  doubt,  ask  about  it.” 

The  necessary  "whys”  and 
“wherefores”  of  classifi^  adver¬ 
tising  have  been  thoughtfully 
included  and  the  section  en- 
PERSONNEL  problems  in  classi-  classified  to  these  employes,  and  titled,  “Information,”  lists  the 
fied  advertising  departments  the  training  of  both  the  old  and  officials  of  the  newspaper,  the 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  new  personnel  will  have  to  be 
and  should  be  accorded  the  made  through  new  channels  of 
greatest  consideration  and  at-  approach.  Local  conditions,  pre¬ 
tention.  Position  in  the  field;  vailing  wage  standards,  migra- 
rates  and  rate  structures;  pro-  tion  of  workers,  government 
motion  and  censorship;  sales  aims  and  programs,  existing 
campaigns  and  sales  staffs  are  markets,  commodities,  demand 
predicated  upon  the  initial  so-  and  supply;  plus  individual  am- 
lution  of  the  personnel  prob-  bition  or,  perhaps,  lack  of  am- 
lems.  bition,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 

’The  type  and  training  of  per-  determining  factors, 
sonnel  are  responsible  for  the  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  classi-  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  in- 
fied  department  or  its  manage-  troduced  a  novel  employe  book- 
ment.  This  hard  and  fast  rule  let  that  reflects  preparation  for 
applies  to  all  classified  depart-  many  of  these  personnel  prob- 
ments,  large  and  small.  Whether  lems  and  which  is  astutely 
the  operation  is  a  one-man  de-  adaptable  for  the  present  times, 
partment  or  that  of  a  metropoli-  with  the  personnel  shortages  and 
tan  daily,  with  extensive  street  introduction  of  new  employes, 
and  phone  staff,  selection  and  ’The  brochure,  “What  We  Do 
training  of  that  single  depart-  and  How  We  Do  It.”  is  designed 
ment  representative  is  as  im-  to  supply  the  greatest  amount 
portant  as  the  hiring  and  train-  of  information  to  the  classified 
ing  of  each  member  of  the  larger  newcomer,  quickly,  with  ^he 
staff.  least  amount  of  effort. 

Too  often  the  title  of  “classified  Writtsn  Simolv 

advertising  manager  ”  is  promis-  „  .  ,  '  u  *  , 

cuously  conferred  upon  some 

member  of  the  staff,  regardless  "written  in  the  simplest  1®"* 
of  his  ability  to  do  Jilstlce  to  the  *1“**®- 

job.  This  is  particularly  true  in  JVPOKra^ical  twms  and  phases 
the  cases  of  smaller  newspapers. 

Unfortunately,  the  reason  for  correction  forms  and 

this  hasty  action  cannot  be  ex-  ^ave  ^n  casually  in- 

plained  as  a  ’’wartime  emer- 

gency.”  It  is  a  practice  that  has  ^he  slug  heading  the  PaRe  on 
been  prevalent  for  years. 

qir4ii  duced  is  marked  by  its  bold  face 

snii  Hequued  advises  the  reader  to 

On  the  larger  newspapers,  the  -Keep  Going.”  followed  by  a  di- 
classifled  manager  either  earns  rectional  hand  pointing  to  the 
his  title,  or  the  necessary  classi-  following  page, 
fled  managerial  ability  is  pro-  phases  of  classified  adver- 

cured  by  the  publication  from  an  tislng  operation  are  included. 
ouUide  source.  In  both  cases,  classifications,  multiple  Inser- 
agaln.  care  should  be  taken  that  tjons.  rates,  ad  taking,  copy- 
this  department  head  possesses  writing  corrections,  credits, 
all  the  necessary  qualifications  charges,  adjustments,  and  typog- 
of  personality,  ability,  back-  raphy  are  thoroughly  covered, 
ground  and  character,  with  many  of  the  subjects  con- 

In  regard  to  classified  staff  densed  and  no  single  subject  tak- 
personnel,  now  is  the  Ume  to  jng  more  than  50  words, 
prepare  for  the  reorganization  divided  into  three  sec- 

and  rebuilding  of  the  depart-  tj^ng  “your  Job,”  “Rates”  and 


Linage-Builder 

Serving  the  dual  purpose  d 
creatinQ  awareness  oi  ik( 
necessity  lor  War  Bond  pm- 
chase  and  providing  plus  Us. 
age  lor  itself,  the  Goose  Crstk 
(Tex.)  Daily  Sun  recently  psh 
lished  a  page  ad  “lust  a  Fee 
of  the  lobs  Your  Wor  Boa4 
Do  as  Pictured  by  Tricky 
Merchant",  sponsored  by  U 
local  merchants. 

Each  sponsor  hod  a  ipsei 
one  column  by  five  to  bstm 
inches  in  which  were  a  phots 
graph  showing  something  pos 
chased  by  War  Bond  funds,  c 
parograph  of  explanation  osd 
his  signature. 

According  *  to  S.  S.  GooU 
advertising  manager  of  th« 
newspaper,  the  ideo  prodnoM 
much  favoroble  common 
among  the  advertisers. 


Classified  Needs  Ideas 
In  Personnel  Training 


Frankly,  we  are  out  of 
patience  with  those  who  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Norristown,  Pa. 
market  can  be  covered  by 
using  the  blg-clty  papers — 
Philadelphia,  for  example.  It 
is  BO  easy  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea — and  those  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  yield 
to  the  error  fall  far.  far  short 
of  cultivating  one  of  the  finer 
markets  of  America. 

If  ALL  THREE  PhiladeiphU 
papers  were  used  lew*  than 
25 '"r  of  Norristown  and  its 
ABC  City  Zone  population 


couid  be  reached.  Trust  tN 
great  Department  Stores  « 
Philadelphia  to  KNOW  thk 
'They  use  Ijuge  size  cmj  eW 
week  in  ’The  Times  Herald. 

During  the  year  1944, 
newspaper  had  a  gain  of  l.OOO.- 
783  lines  of  advertising. 


Norrislotnn 
0'imea  lieralii 


MMi(|*«ery  Cgsaly'i  Gr 


IDITOR  S  PUBLISHER  for  Jamiary  27. 


COlOtAOO  VM1NOS  { 
rufiiOi 


ST  lOUlS 


rOHCA  Cir 


lOS  ANOfUS 


fOAllAV 
^-fntT  WOtTh 


NOOAlf! 


^HOU^mN 


I  ****^*^SOii'^’”****Qr' 

•#  CMIMUAHUA'^WK*  tu. 


C  VICTOtiAl 


CAIACAS 


lOCOfA 


'QUITO 


CUATAOUIl 


"The  airplane  haa  ihrivelcd 
and  shrunk  distance. ..It 
quickens  understanding 
among  peoples  and  stimu* 
lates  trade  among  them  .  * . 
It  will  bring  the  nations  of 
the  Americas  closer  togeth' 
cr  as  its  uses  are  more  fully 
developed." 

ERIC  A.  JOHNSTON 
Presidtmt  United  StaUs 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


. . .  a  p9$Hmr  »mti9mtl  imetm  which  will  assure 
the  dignity  of  productive  jobs  for  alll 

Experts  have  estimated  that  to  main¬ 
tain  our  economy  and  assure  full  employment 
our  nation  must  continue  an  annual  national 
income  of  at  least  150  billion  doller^.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  the  U.  S.  must  successfully  develop 
the  full  potential  of  its  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  commerce.  Trade  must  be  implemented 
by  effective  transportation. 

To  assist  in  the  stimulation  of  com¬ 
merce,  Bnuuff  Airways,  Inc.,  and  Aerovias  Bran- 
iff,S.  A.  propose  a  coordinated  plan  of  air  serv-. 
ice  for  the  Americas.  The  route?  planned  would 
help  to'  provide  needed  transportation  among 
the  principal  productive  areas  and  their  mar¬ 
kets  in  this  hemisphere.  . 


tOITOR  A  fUBLISHER  for  JoRMory  27,  1945 


ticular  article  in  large  quantity.  Banker  Cracks  Down 
The  ads  tie  in  not  only  with  _  H/lci 

local  civic  and  cultural  projects.  On  01  l/)an 
but  also  with  the  armed  services  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22— Bint 
>1  war  effort,  advertising  ot  "GI”  loans  to  rt- 
included  lines  tuniing  service  men  has  boen 
■  "  ■  ‘ — ’-’--iing”  by  the 

of  Albuyi 

Deciaring  much  of  the  adm- 

iam  l^lievlng  they  win 


Unique  Ad  Style  Brings 
Store  National  Note 

By  Mrs.  Jcones  Kerr,  Jr.,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Hercdd 


advertising  of  "GI’ 


Last  fall’s  ads  i -  - 

urging  voters  to  go  to  the  polls,  damned  as  “mislei 
Capitalizing  on  the  widespread  president  of  one 
publicity  on  the  poor  quality  of  largest  banks, 
wartime  tobacco,  the  store  re- 

cently  instigated  and  is  adver-  Using  has  led  discha^ed  tn-j 

..  ,  i  Y. - .w  1  1  Using  widely  a  high-quality  to-  erans  i- 

and  closely  follows  the  general  plan  carrying  the  Nelman-Mar-  get  something  for  nothing,  Ed 

has  of  quality  and  exquisiteness  of  brand  name  ward  S.  Rooney,  president  of 

Ized  the  store  through  such  weU-  a  column  headed  the  First  Trust  Co.,  has  calltd 

for  worded  phases  as  “exclusively  Off  Se^^evatoraT  on  banks  to  “desist  immediate 

orld  tailored  for  Neiman-Marcus,”  On  «na  Off  me  tiewiors 

“our  own  inspired  origiimUons”  Declaring  the  “GI”  loans  an 

OT  of  ^SXractCT  which  in  fact,  “nothtog  but  a  loan  .t 


terest  for  the  first  year,  Mr 
Rooney  declared: 

“I  feel  that  the  advertWiit 


war  era.  Based  largely  on  the 
success  of  pre-war  advertising, 
the  store’s  sales  volume  has  re¬ 
cently  trebled,  despite  this  ra¬ 
tion!^  of  advertisi^  space. 

In  gaining  the  shopper’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  exclusiveness  and 
quality  of  the  Neinum-Marcus 
item,  the  adverUslng  depart¬ 
ment,  directed  by  Miss  Zula 
McCauley,  is  careful  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  Item  appears  in  its 
newspaper  columns  that  is  avail¬ 
able  in  any  other  store  in  the 
Dallas  region.  All  apparel  Is 
presented  on  an  exclusive  basis. 
Further,  “Neiman-Marcus  must 
be  first  with  edl  true  fashion, 
or  even  the  item  of  novelty  that 
has  reason  for  reaching  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  fashion  eye.” 


We*re  Glad 
We  ARE  A 

HOMEtoMm  Newspaper 

W«  enjoT  printtnr  items  about 
Mrs.  Jonee*  hospital  sieee— Pfc 
Smith's  return  on  furlourh 
Bfarr  Small's  encasement.  It 
adds  up  to  rreater  readership  per 
copy  and  a  volume  of  circula- 
UoD  in  the  Chester  area  that 
Just  CANT  be  equalled  by  the 
comUned  efforts  of  all  4  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspMMTs.  It  also 
wakes  possible  treater  returns 
per  advertlslnt  dollar. 


.....  X  These  are  days  when  national 

y  advertisers  demand  that  there  be 

#  NO  drones  on  the  newspaper  sched- 

ule.  Every  advertisement  —  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  space — must  bring 
home  that  sweetest  of  all  HONEY — Hales. 

Markets  today,  should  be  Hives  of  Safe  Return.  They 
must  be  centralized  headquarters  to  which  the  "busy  bees’’ 
of  rich  surrounding  areas  bring  business-shopping — men 
and  women  with  money-in-ptirses.  That’s  an  advertiser's 
“honey.” 

The  Columbia  market  Is  Just  such  a  “hive.”  19-busy 
counties  are  the  bees  that  help  bring  In  EXTRA  buying, 
proof— it  Is  an  assured  $170,380,000  market.  The  SUte 
offers  a  cream-off-the-top  20%  coverage  of  this  area.  And 
think  of  honey-producing  bees,  think  of  our 
02.9%  swarm  of  urbsm  buyers. 

7^e  State— so  named  because  of  Its  popularity — is  State- 
»  total  City  Trading  Zone  population  potentiti 

^  the  other  “bees”  and  you  have  a 


kspfsssstsd  NsNssslly  by 

STORY,  BROOKS  I  FINL£Y 


"SELLING  SIMPLIFIED" 

By  Laoa  BpsMa.  Safes  Coaasof 

This  sUmulaUaa  series  of  poeket-elae 
"rafreehie”  beoUete  will  help  you  sell. 
Soveeol  hundred  tiiouenad  eoides  already 
Mefilbatad  by  eKeenUves  to  eelseeiea 
aad  eueSooMni  as  eaeioeare  and  stve- 
away.  Available  UUes:  (1)  How  to 
Say  Hello,  <B)  Tour  Name  Pleaes,  (S) 
lluonsb  Haiee  Oelared  Olaeeee,  (4)  Oaile 
ami  Oallnsae,  <S)  It's  About  Hum,  (6) 
Man  Allvo,  (7)  SeUlas  Simpllfled.  first 
la  eerim.  Hat  of  soveu.  SlAAi 
tities,  $l.a$i  Hiacis  eoples  ZSe  eaeii. 

HALBB  BB8BAE0H  INH'H'l'U'I'B 
SO  West  44th  Sa.  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 

(A  series  adapted  from  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisements) 


TOUGH  STEELS  FOR  TOUCH  JOBS 
OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Steels  that  stand  up  under  wear  and  tear,  shock  and  torsion  are  steels 
J&L  has  been  rolling  for  tanks,  ships,  gun-mounts,  and  many  other 
vital  war  uses.  Made  to  formulas  that  use  a  minimum  of  critical  alloys 
they  provide  the  toughness  to  protect  our  men  in  combat  and  to  battle 
storms  at  sea;  yet  they  possess  the  workability  to  shape,  weld,  and 
fabricate  in  mass  production. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  fire  and  fury  of  war  production  insures 
the  application  of  these  steels  for  greater  safety  and  longer  life  in  the 
peace  to  come. 

The  production  of  plate  steel  on  the  continuous  strip  mills  of  the 
United  States  is  a  triumph  of  teamwork  —  the  teamwork  of  research, 
engineering,  maintenance,  and  the  skill  of  the  men  who  man  these 
massive  mills. 

•loNES  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

PinaaTtVANi* 

fourth  largest  steel  manufacturer 


SHIP  AND  ARMOR  PLATE 


The  great  strip-sheet  mills  of  the  United 
States  (see  illustration)  designed  to  furnish 
America  with  steel  for  the  millions  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  refrigerators,  ranges,  kitchen  cabi¬ 
nets,  even  toj's,  demanded  every  year,  were 
quickly  made  ready  when  war  came  to  do  the 
big  emergency  job  of  rolling  necessary  ton¬ 
nages  of  armor  plate  for  tanks  and  the  millions 
of  tons  of  steel  plates  for  the  vast  program  of 
building  Liberty  and  Victory  ships  and  other 
craft.  In  addition  these  mills  rolled  immense 
tonnages  of  strip  for  tinplate  to  preserve  foods 
and  drugs  for  our  hghting  men. 

Steel  plates  for  a  ship-a-day  were  rolled 
on  the  strip-sheet  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Works  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  Maritime  Commission  announced 
recently.  This  plant  flies  the  Maritime  “M” 
flag  with  2  extra  stars. 

On  a  scratch  pad  in  the  Army  Ordnance 
offices  in  Washington,  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  Herbert  W.  Graham,  Director  of 
Metallurgy  and  Research  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  jotted  down  the 
formula  for  a  tough,  special-purpose  steel 
that,  using  a  minimum  of  critical  alloys,  be¬ 
came  the  basis  for  large  tonnages  of  armor 
plate  for  tanks,  guns  and  even  airplanes  to 
protect  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men,  Charles 
T.  Lucey,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer  re¬ 
ported.  Mr.  Graham  is  now  in  Chungking 
heading  the  steel  division  of  a  special  mission 
organized  by  Donald  Nelson  to  stimulate  war 
steel  production  in  China. 

Strip  steel  pilot  mill  has  been  installed  by 
Jbnes  &  Laughlin  in  its  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Laboratory  at  Pittsburgh,  alongside 
the  small  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  of  the 
original  J&L  pilot  plant,  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  industry. 

Hoop  skirts  needed  steel,  so,  to  meet  fash¬ 
ion’s  demands,  the  first  process  for  cold  roll¬ 
ing  of  high-tempered,  flat  steel  was  patented 
and  perfected  in  1859  by  the  Washburn  & 
Moen  Wire  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.  In  the 
quarter  century  that  crinolines  were  in  style 
the  consumption  of  flat  wire  to  keep  milady’s 
hoop  skirts  billowy  reached  the  astonishing 
volume  of  more  than  6  million  pounds  a 
year  (3,000  tons).  This  type  of  mill  was 
forerunner  of  modern  high  speed  cold  roll¬ 
ing  mills  that  today  turn  out  mile-long  coils 
of  shining  strip  steel  for  many  applications. 

Bernard  Lauth,  J&L  partner,  invented  the 
4-high  rolling  mill  in  1864  and  took  out 
patent  No.  41,307  on  it.  This  type  mill,  for 
the  first  time  employing  the  backing-roll 
principle,  was  the  predecessor  of  the  modern 
high  speed,  continuous  strip-sheet  mills. 

In  three  years  of  World  War  II — from  Dec. 
8,  1941,  through  Dec.  7,  1944,  steel  plants 
of  the  United  States  produced  a  record-break¬ 
ing  total  of  more  than  260  million  tons  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings,  a  tonnage  more  than 
80%  larger  than  was  produced  in  three  high¬ 
est  years  of  the  first  World  War  (1916-1918). 


‘Free  Information’ 
Helps  Newspaper  Ads 


By  FVonk  E.  Fehlmon 

(No.  119  in  a  Mrios) 

THE  old-fashioned,  corny  “free 

information’*  offer  works.  For 
years,  mail  order  advertisers 
have  used  coupons  and  free  of¬ 
fers  to  stimulate  replies  to  their 
advertisements.  They  know  from 
thousands  of  tests  that  the  aver¬ 
age  person  Is  lazy  and  often  In¬ 
different  to  a  lot  of  good,  sound 
advertising  copy.  A  free  offer 
gets  more  replies  as  a  rule,  and 
the  more  inquiries,  the  more 
chances  you  have  to  sell  what  is 
offered. 

Three  years  ago,  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  feed  store  in  a  city  of 
60.000  asked  us  to  study  its  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  catalogs  of  the 
feed  and  medicine  houses  It 
dealt  with.  The  manufacturers' 
literature  was  a  gold  mine  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  dealer’s  hand¬ 
bills  and  leaflets  were  all  right 
but  In  many  instances  far  from 
complete.  A  trained  feeder  of 
cattle  or  hogs,  or  a  poultry  man 
could  understand  the  material 
supplied  by  the  retailer;  but  the 
beginner,  or  the  average  small 
breeder,  got  very  little  help. 

On  one  of  our  trips  we  spent 
a  few  hours  with  the  feed  and 
•seed  store  owner.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  visit  we  were 
asked  to  prepare  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  the  store,  cov¬ 
ering  the  feeding  of  hogs,  milk 
cows,  chickens  and  special  copy 
for  his  seed  department. 

Phenes  Get  Busy 

When  the  campaign  was  com¬ 
pleted,  we  made  a  simple  layout 
and  inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
five-inch  single  column  ad  a  free 
offer.  It  read  "Free  Informa¬ 
tion.  Puzzled  about  grain  see^, 
or  correct  diets  for  poultry  or 
stock?  We  answer  all  questions 
—no  obligation.  Phone  0000.” 

The  ads  were  run  three  times 
a  week,  one  on  poultry,  one  on 
livestock  and  one  on  se^s.  What 
happened?  The  phone  started  to 
ring.  Who  called?  A  few  dis¬ 
gruntled  customers  who  had 
never  screwed  up  their  courage 
to  complain  about  their  pur¬ 
chases,  a  few  cranks,  and  many 
individuals  who  really  wanted 
to  get  correct  information.  From 
some  of  the  calls  came  visits  to 
the  store.  Others  got  their  an¬ 
swers  over  the  phone. 

After  two  years  of  constant 
use  of  the  free  offer,  plus  fairly 
good  copy  and  simple  illustra¬ 
tions  taken  from  the  Meyer 
Both  books,  our  friend  asked  us 
if  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
eliminate  the  free  offer.  “Why?” 
we  inquired.  “Oh,  thunder.”  he 
said,  “I  get  so  darned  tired  an¬ 
swering  that  phone.” 

In  terms  of  new  business  this 
store  is  now  first  in  the  market. 

We  have  also  used  free  offers 
in  several  other  lines  that  at 
first  glance  would  not  be  called 
“naturals”  for  the  idea.  A  par¬ 
tial  list  of  them  includes:  life 
insurance,  trusses,  roofing,  insu- 
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lation,  casualty  insurance,  piano 
lessons,  auto  repairs,  fertilizers, 
florists,  banks,  washing  machine 
repairs,  reducing  studios,  radio 
repairs,  aviation  schools. 

Never  insert  a  free  offer  of 
infornruition  for  an  advertiser 
until  you  or  your  friends  have 
tried  him  out.  It’s  a  simple  test. 
Just  call  him  and  tell  him  you 
are  new  in  town.  Ask  something 
about  his  services  or  merchan¬ 
dise.  If  you  get  a  curt  hurried 
reply,  don’t  hang  up;  persist  in 
your  questions  until  he  prac¬ 
tically  cuts  you  off.  Proprietors 
usually  give  you  the  information 
you  want;  it’s  the  clerks  and 
new  help  who  kill  off  the  pros¬ 
pects  that  come  in  over  the 
phone. 

Regardless  of  your  experience, 
if  you  think  the  store  or  service 
establishment  needs  more  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  you  want  it  in  your 
paper  on  a  continuing  three- 
times-a-week  schedule,  tell  your 
man  the  importance  of  getting 
new  customers  started  over  the 
phone  in  response  to  a  free  in¬ 
formation  offer  in  the  ads. 

Sovea  Time 

The  average  housewife  finds 
some  time  in  the  evening  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  to  sit  down  and  read 
a  newspaper.  We  know  from 
many  studies  that  she  reads  the 
women’s  pages,  the  local  news 
pages  and  the  comics.  If  her  hus¬ 
band  has  a  small  plot  of  ground 
or  a  cow  or  chickens  or  hogs, 
she  is  Just  as  much  interested  in 
them  as  he  is!  She  reads  the 
ads,  too;  and  when  she  discovers 
an  ad  that  will  give  her  free  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  cut  the  fam¬ 
ily  fuel  bills,  or  about  insulation 
or  livestock  feed,  she  is  the  first 
one  to  tell  her  husband  about 
her  discovery. 

Today  she  can’t  fly  around  on 
a  shopping  tour  in  the  family 
car.  ’Ten  to  one  she  is  doing  all 
of  her  own  housework.  Free  of¬ 
fers  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  over  the  phone  about 
the  things  in  which  she  is  inter¬ 
ested.  It’s  a  time-saver;  and  if 
the  person  on  the  other  end  of 
the  phone  is  not  in  a  hurry  and 
knows  the  answers,  the  store  or 
service  establishment  will,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  see  her  at  an 
early  date. 

In  every  newspaper  office  is  a 
list  of  advertisers  who  are 
known  as  chronic  kickers.  They 
kick  about  their  art  work,  posi¬ 
tion,  typography,  results,  and  er¬ 
rors  that  they  have  O.  K.’d. 
Their  greatest  gripe,  however, 
is:  “We  never  see  anything  hap¬ 
pen  when  we  run  an  ad.” 

Well,  we  can  promise  you  and 
these  few  kickers  that  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  if  a  free  in¬ 
formation  offer  is  included  in 
every  advertisement.  If  you 
have  a  few  “sick”  customers  and 
you  want  te  prove  newspaper 
ads  get  new  business,  experi¬ 
ment  with  information  offers. 


In  Food  Publicity 

lean  F.  ConolL  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Food  Price  Divi¬ 
sion  of  OPA,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  monoging  director  of 
the  Public  Information  Council 
of  the  Grocery  Manufocturers 
of  America.  Inc,,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Stuart  Peabody, 
director  of  advertising  of  the 
Borden  Co.  and  chairman  of 
the  Council's  operating  com¬ 
mittee. 


State  Ad  Program 
Pays  Big  Odds 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2B— A  New 
York  State  advertising  campaign 
that  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  $211 
to  $1  has  been  reported  by 
the  State  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  campaign  involved  the 
expenditure  of  $13,000  by  the 
state  on  space  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  to  promote  vacationing 
within  the  state’s  boundaries. 

According  to  Harold  Keller, 
director  of  publicity  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  direct  response  to  the 
ad  brought  the  expenditure  of 
$2,725,000  in  the  state’s  summer 
resorts. 

The  campaign  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  state  drive  to  at¬ 
tract  new  industry  to  the  state 
and  encourage  returning  service 
men  to  pick  the  Empire  State 
as  their  home. 


J.  P.  Seiberlixig 
Heads  New 
Akron  Ad  Club 

J.  Penfield  Seiberling,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seiberling  Rubber 
Co.,  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  newly  formed 
Advertising  Club  of  Akron,  O., 
at  a  meeting  Jan.  15. 

The  club,  organized  at  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  last  month,  is  the 
first  advertising  group  in  Akron, 
although  three  attempts  to  form 
one  have  been  made  in  previous 
years.  With  184,  including  30 
women,  on  the  roster  now  it  is 
expected  that  the  charter  mem¬ 
bership  figure  will  exceed  200 
by  Feb.  1. 

Bruce  Barton,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  and  president  of 
Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  k  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  charter  of  affiliation  in 
the  Advertising  Federation  and 
address  the  club  at  a  dinner 
meeting  Feb.  1  at  the  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Akron. 

E.  S.  Babcox,  president,  the 
Babcox  Publications,  initiated 
the  move  with  the  AFA  to  form 
the  club  some  months  ago  and 
directed  the  group  through  its 
preliminary  stages. 

■ 

Joins  Inland 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  the  Cindn- 
natf  (O.)  Enquirer  to  member¬ 
ship. 


Market  of  155,000  Families 


Houston  Post  94.6%  Door 
Doliverod  or  Mailed  .  .  . 

Thousands  of  Families 
Read  No  Other  Paper. 

Harris  County  alon«  rvntaino  155,000 
famiUet.  The  only  moriiinic  paper  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  and  thounands  more  In  tbo 
narroandlnn  area,  li  Hie  Houuton  PobI-^ 
larpent  momlnff  clty-auburban  clrrulatlon 
In  all  Texas,  covering  a  market  of  over  a 
million  people. 

The  Pont  !•  remarkable  In  home  readership 

amona  roomlnii  papers* ■  04.0%  Door  Delivered  or  Mailed.  Only  1  in  M 
copies  is  bought  on  the  street.  Day-after»day  Interest  sells  The  Post**®® 
popular  eomlea  Houston’s  only  Farm  Column  and  complete  Market  Pags^ 
Associated,  Dnlicxl,  N.  Y.  Times  and  Chicago  Tribune  press  services  -^treai 
sports  page  thorough  coverage  of  hottsewlfe*s  Interests. 

The  Post  offers  the  morning  field  undivided  In  the  largest  market  ef  tbt 
entire  South. 

RepreMented  by  BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 


EDITOR  S  PUBLISHER  for  Joaaory  27,  1«4S 


Thi$  is  a  Grocery  Bag 

See  all  those  little  bulges — 
each  of  them  is  a  product,  a 
product  bought  by  a  NEW 
ENGLAND  housewife.  She 
chose  the  products  she  did 
because  she  knows  each  of 
them  intimately  —  she  read 
about  them  in  her  local 
newspaper. 


Sett  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list  against  this 
one.  These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 


This  is  a  Comb 

A  comb  with  teeth  missing 
does  not  do  a  complete  job 
of  hair-dressing. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy 
NEW  ENGLAND  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  comb  out  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  business  by  not  doing  a 
complete  job  in  this  rich 
marketplace. 


iMAINI 

Ikiiqor  Dally  N«vt  (M) 

'Nfw  hamAhiri 
Caiicofd  (!) 

Kmh*  Saatinal  (i) 

Mfdnitar  Ualoa  Laa^ar  (MRIi 

VMMOMT 

•aira  Tima*  (I) 

•aaalaftaa  laaaar  (!) 
larllaffaa  Fraa  Rraii  (M) 
MASSACHUSim 
Afhel  Daily  Na»t  (E) 

■avariy  Tima*  (B) 

■adea  Globa  tUU) 
ladea  Globa  (S) 
lotto*  Pott  (M) 
lotto*  Pott  (S) 

lotto*  Racoi^  E  Amorica*  (Ml) 
lotto*  Sunday  Advartitar  (I) 

Irackto*  latarprIto-TIm**  (E) 

Cap*  Cod  Staadard-TImot, 

Hy***lt  (E) 

Fall  RIvor  Horald  Now*  (B) 

Fltchboro  Saatinal  (E) 

Hav**Mll  Gatatto  (E) 

Lawranc*  Eaglo-TrlbuM  (Ml) 

Naw  ladford  Sunday  Standard-Tint** 

($) 

Naw  Radford  Standard  Tima*  (I) 
North  Adam*  Tranterlpt  (E) 

Pltttflald  lariithlr*  Eaglo  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  Gantt*  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tri^n*  (E) 

Worcattar  Talagram  and  Enning 
Gantt*  (Mil) 

Worcattar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Tlmai  (E) 

Providane*  lullatin  (E) 

Providanc*  Journal  (M) 

Providane*  Journal  (S) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuaat  Vallay  DaUy 
Tima*  (E) 

Woontockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Iridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Irldgaport  Pott-Tal^ram  (Mil) 
Danbu^  Nowt-Timat  (E) 

Hartford  Coorant  (M) 

Hartford  Coorant  (S) 

Hartford  Tim**  (E) 

Marldan  Journal  (B) 

Maridan  Rac^  (M) 

Itaw  Britain  Horald  (E) 

Naw  Havaa  Ragitfor  (EU) 

Now  London  Day  (I) 

Norwalk  hW  (E) 

Norwich  lullatin  and  Rnaard  (Mil) 
Waforbury  RapuWIcaa  I  AanttaMi 
(Mil) . . 


She  could  have  faith  in  your 
product  —  be  buying  your 
product  if  you  talked  to  her 
in  her  local  newspaper. 


IN  ILLINOIS 


AT  THE  TOP 


ROCI^ORD 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  RFGISTER-REPUBIIC 

Mjnro  $<^n)  Pu* 


Syndicate  Heads  See 
Boom  Coming  in  Field 


Sam 
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bureau> 

tor  of 
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By  Helen  M.  Staunton  th^TS’*  for  S  has  been  to^r"o/r& 

Dtiblishpd  bv  Rflloh  T  H&1&  &  bscic  iFOlH  3  UoO  lOUr  01  Itftly 

ASSESSING  the  profit  and  loss  capitulation  of  events  the  boys  rjo  Boston  It  was  oiie  of  the  baseball  stars,  is  writing  a 

of  the  past  year  and  at  the  missed.”  Arct  books  to  be  made  available  of  one-point  places  cap- 

same  time  casting  a  prophetic  George  Matthew  Adams,  of  *  American  orisoners  in  Janan  tinned  “Outside  Brooklyn”  for 

glance  at  1945  and  the  post-war  George  Matthew  Adams  Service,  inn  conies  eo?ni!  over  last  sum-  distribution  by  the 

years,  syndicate  heads  so  far  .saw  a  need  for  "many  more  fea-  MGM’s  John  Nesbitt’s  Chicago  Sun  Syndkate  They 

interviewed  by  Editor  &  Pub-  tures,”  especially  inspirational  "PassinB  Parade”  will  feature  started  Jan.  23.  .  .  .  Ralph  Lane. 
uisHKH  believe  that  the  war  has  and  amusing,  and  would  like  to  fiL  historv  and  technioues  of  formerly  associated  with  Roy 
tested  and  proved  the  value  of  see  newspapers  condense  their  comics  Crane  in  production  of  the  lat- 

features  to  new^^apers  and  em-  stories  and  editorials  —  ‘Too  Feature  Syndicate  ter’s  strip  “Buzz  Sawyer”  (KPS), 

phasized  the  importance  of  hu-  damn  many  long  editorials."  and  has  inst  extended  A1  “Ll’l  Ab-  joined  the  art  staff  of  NEA 
morous,  informative  and  inspir-  “You  don’t  buy  ideas  by  the  pano’s  contract  for  10  Service  in  Cleveland.  .  .  .  Lou 

aUonal  materials.  pound.”  "  t^  exofre  in  Au  Schneider,  financial  columalit 

NoUng  that  syndicates  have  “I  believe  in  a  great  many  '  ®*P're  Consolidated  News  Featurb, 

recouped  early  losses  caused  by  features.  ’They  get  the  people.  **  '  received  a  recent  letter  from 

newsprint  shortage.  M.  J.  Wing,  The  average  person  doesn't  read  rk  *  i-  o  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  the  New 

editor  of  AP  Newstbatures,  more  than  a  column  or  a  column  POCinc  Deal  financial  wizard,  acknowfi- 

®  of  news  a  day.  Then  A  DIFFERENT  sort  of  column  edging  indebtedness  to  “Trade 

"The  remarkable  fact  con-  he  has  his  features  to  read.  was  instituted  by  AP  News-  Winds.”  .  .  .  “Bugs”  Baer,  KPS 

wues  to  be  the  wide  use  of  As  proof  that  the  newspapers  features  two  weeks  ago  and  is  humorist,  was  guest  of  honor  at 

features,  which  was  not  antici-  are  slow  to  keep  up  with  public  now  in  full  swing,  the  grouping  the  Banshees  luncheon  Jan.  2S, 
pated  when  paper  rationing  taste,  he  points  out  that  only  of  color  stories  from  different  Jimmy  Walker  subbed  for  him 
started.  20  or  30  papers  carry  pictorial  Pacific  war  correspondents  un-  in  his  usual  emcee  job. 

“There  will  be  more  informa-  Bible  stories,  but  comic  maga-  der  the  daily  column  head  “Date-  Coming  NEA  serial  will  be 

tive  background  features  than  zines  of  tiie  Bible  stories  have  line:  Pacific.”  The  multi-au-  “A  Song  to  Remember”  by  Wil- 

there  ever  have  been.  I  think  sold  enormously.  thored  column  is  chosen  from  the  lard  Wiener,  to  be  released  be- 

that’s  a  long-term  trend.  There’s  He  added  that  he  foresaw  a  stories  coming  through  San  fore  publication  as  a  book  by 
going  to  be  more  of  that  whether  new  cycle  of  comics  directed  Francisco  and  put  on  the  wires  Dial  Press  and  before  prodiK- 
in  war  or  peace.  And  the  syn-  toward  children  and  home,  con-  there  with  other  releases.  On  tion  by  Columbia  Pictures.  .  .  . 
dicates  are  going  to  concentrate  taining  clean  excitement  along  the  principal  that  the  territory  Upton  Close,  columnist  for  Na- 
more  on  giving  the  background  constructive  lines,  “away  from  is  still  too  large  for  one  man  to  tional  Newspaper  Service  and 
for  facts — less  on  five-minute  the  blood  and  thunder.”  capture  the  flavor.  10  corre-  commentator  for  Mutual,  will 

scoops.  (Additional  interviews  will  spondents  have  so  far  been  rep-  leave  shortly  for  the  Philippinai 

Escopiam  appear  later.)  resented  and  will  write  from  the  Pacific. 
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m,000  ROCKFORDITES  Yo?  Setf ** Kt? 

■Booths  of  retail  talcs  well  in  excess  of  47,000.000  each  month. 

92%  home  delivered  circulation  of  the  MornioE  Star  and  Reaister- 
Republic  takes  your  messaae  directly  into  )8,3t2  homes  (Sunday 
63,999)  of  this  active  hiah  spendina  shoppioa  market. 


O'Neal  Made 
Publicity  Chief 
By  Democrats 


§,m  A.  O’Neal,  a  member  of 
tlie  Chicago  Sun’s  Washington 
bureau,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity 
for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National 
Committee,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Paul 
Porter,  who 
handled  public¬ 
ity  during  the 
1944  Presiden- 
til  campaign. 

O’Neal’s  ap¬ 
pointment  is  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1. 

O’Neal  has  re-  O'Neal 
tired  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  to  take  over 
his  new  duties  under  Robert  E 
Hannegan.  Democratic  national 
chairman,  to  assist  in  a  general 
reorganization  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  activities  prior  to  the  1946 


n  oy-eiecuoa. 

3  A  native  of  Boonville.  Mo.. 

Sam  O’Neal  was  a  reporter  for 
if  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  from 
il922  to  1927;  for  the  Tulsa 
J  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  World  in 
1  1927-28  and  for  the  St.  Louis 
I  StorTimcs  from  1928  to  1936. 
H  when  he  opened  the  Star-Times’ 
iant  Washington  bureau.  He 
I  he^ed  that  bureau  until  Aug.. 
1  1943.  when  he  joined  the  Sun 
9  .itaff  as  Senate  reporter. 

O’Neal,  who  is  45  years  old. 
'  received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  outstanding  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondence  last  spring 
for  his  series  of  articles  on  the 
insurance  companies’  efforts  to 
put  through  Congress  a  bill  ex¬ 
empting  them  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  While  on  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  he  was  one  of  two  re¬ 
porters  who  unearthed  evidence 
leading  to  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  George  W.  English,  a 
federal  district  judge. 


G.  W.  Mansfield  Dead; 
Circulation  Man,  53 

Kansas  Cmr,  Mo..  Jan.  21 — 
George  W.  Mansfield,  53,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  died  today  at  his 
home  here.  Mr.  Mansfield’s 
death  was  unexpected.  He  had 
remained  at  his  desk  until  10:30 
Saturday  night,  then  left  for 
home  apparently  well.  He  died 
in  the  morning  of  acute  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  heart. 

J^rn  in  Kansas  City,  May  12. 
1891.  Mr.  Mansfield  went  to 
work  for  the  Star  in  May,  1904. 
M  an  office  boy  under  the  late 
William  Rockhill  Nelson,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Star.  Taking  a  per- 
Mnal  interest  in  the  youth,  Mr. 
Nelson  arranged  for  him  to  com¬ 
plete  his  schooling  by  attending 
night  classes. 

llJe  young  man’s  attention 
f  M  ^  wras  attracted  to  the  circu- 
waon  department  of  the  paper. 
He  mtered  that  department  and 
wo«ed  his  way  up  from  news¬ 
paper  boy  to  director,  taking 
over  the  latter  job  in  1930.  He 
been  an  employe  of  the  Star 
41  years  at  his  death. 


“What  does  The  Newa-Sentinel  Hay  about  the  ffMrtball  game?” 


•  When  Rutgers  defeated  Princeton 
in  America's  first  inter-collegiate  foot¬ 
ball  game  in  1869,  The  News-Sentinel 
had  already  become  36  years  of  age. 
And  Fort  Wayne  had  long  previously 
acquired  a  college  of  its  own.  The 
founders  of  Concordia  College  .  .  . 
shopping  around  for  a  site  for  this 
institution  of  learning  .  .  .  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
a  newspaper  was  being  printed  in 


Fort  Wayne.  A  newspKiper  whose 
editorial  content  could  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  in  the  education  of  its 
scholars.  The  News-Sentinel  was 
established  in  1833  and  Concordia 
College  came  to  town  in  1839.  Thus 
is  seen  an  example  of  the  p>ower  of 
the  press  .  .  .  and  the  influence  of  The 
News-Sentinel  more  than  a  century 
ago.  This  influence,  of  course,  is  even 
more  potent  today  than  it  was  then. 


The  Newa-Santinel  i*  delivered  by  caiiiei  every  week  day  to  97.8% 
of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne — Indiana's  second  largest  retail  market. 


l4Ju4^4te  i  '  Qoc»d.  ^ 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES;  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK -CHICAGO- DETROIT 


MOITOK  ft  PUILISHII  far  JaMMry  >7.  IMC 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cigar  Publicity 
Has  Developed 


As  Fine  Art 


Cultivates  Cameraman. 
Runs  Contest  to  Get 
Product  in  Pictures 


By  lock  Pric* 


We  have  received  a  bulletin 
announcing  the  results  of  the 
annual  picture  contest  held  by 
the  Cigar  Institute  of  America. 
The  winner  of  the  grand  prize 
of  a  glOO  War  Bond  was  G^rge 
C.  Brown,  staff  photographer  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican.  We  extend  our  compli* 
ments. 

The  Cigar  Institute  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  picture 
contests  for  the  past  five  years. 
When  the  competition  started 
there  was  some  concern  as  to 
the  merits  of  such  contests  be¬ 
cause  it  appeared  they  were 
merely  an  indirect  exploitation 
of  the  newspaper  photographers. 

In  the  beginning  a  member  of 
the  Institute  would  pick  some 
published  picture  showing  a 
cigar  which  was  published  in  one 
of  the  papers  and  would  request 
the  cameraman  to  enter  the 
print  in  the  contest  and  if  the 
photo  did  not  come  in  the  money 
prizes,  the  photographer  would 
receive  a  dollar  in  cash  or  some 
cigars  for  his  efforts.  To  insure 
a  prompt  answer  the  Institute 
enclosed  a  stamped  envelope. 

Country- Wide 

As  time  passed  the  campaign 
grew  to  large  proportions. 
Through  a  cleverly  organized 
operation  the  Institute  has 
reached  newspaper  p  h  o  t  o  g  - 
raphers  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Using  the  old  fashioned  political 
system  of  good  fellowship  and 
generosity,  the  Institute  has 
made  friends  of  the  cameramen 
by  working  through  their  va¬ 
rious  organizations.  Personal 
contact  is  made  at  luncheons  and 
similar  affairs  staged  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  press  cameramen’s 
societies. 

Somehow  it  gave  us  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  politician  who 
Just  before  election  strolled 
about  bis  bailiwick  with  pocket¬ 
ful  of  cigars  ready  to  band  one 
to  any  friendly  voter.  The  In¬ 
stitute,  however,  was  more  gen¬ 
erous.  It  gave  cigars  away  in 
boxfuls.  It  made  converts,  for  in 
a  recent  bulletin  of  one  photog¬ 
rapher’s  group,  a  notice  was 
printed  that  the  Institute  held  a 
luncheon  for  the  boys  and  some 
of  the  men  smoked  cigars  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  and 
others  may  have  decided  to 
change  from  cigarettes  or  pipes 
to  the  luxurious  weed. 

All  this  is  the  background  of 
the  propaganda  employed  by  one 
commercial  industry  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  newspaper 
photographers  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  a  particular  product 
and  get  that  product  into  a  pic¬ 
ture  whi^  will  have  better  than 
an  even  chance  of  being  pub¬ 


lished.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  only  those  pictures  which 
have  been  published  are  elig¬ 
ible  to  be  entered  in  the  compe¬ 
titions. 

Now,  we  don't  criticize  the 
cameramen  for  making  photos 
showing  men  smoking  cigars.  In 
some  instances  the  cigar  adds 
interest  to  a  photo  that  might 
otherwise  be  static.  However, 
we  wonder  what  will  happen  in 
the  future  when  competition  in 
this  type  of  propaganda  becomes 
more  prevalent. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion, 
we  present  a  picture  that  may 
become  most  obvious  to  photog¬ 
raphers  and  picture  editors.  Let 
us  assume  other  industries  will 
attempt  to  win  the  cameraman’s 
interest  through  the  offering  of 
greater  and  more  lucrative 
prizes.  Suppose  the  various 
popular  brand  cigarettes  were 
to  offer  sums  up  to  $1,000  for 
the  best  picture  published  show¬ 
ing  a  cigarette  as  a  prop.  Then 
the  soft  drink  concerns  decide 
they  would  like  some  free  pub¬ 
licity  and  double  that  offer. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  the 
Tea  and  Coffee  Institutes  may 
desire  to  win  friends  in  the 
press  Photographers’  groups  by 
tripling  the  grand  prize  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  field 
would  be  open  to  any  industry 
from  toothpicks  to  airplanes  or 
yachts  which  would  be  willing 
to  offer  a  prize  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive. 

Cameromcm  Confused 

Obviously  the  result  would 
be  confusion.  How  would  the 
cameraman  react  to  the  situa¬ 
tion?  What  product  would  he 
try  to  include  in  his  photos? 
What  number  of  props  would  the 
cameraman  carry  for  some  as¬ 
signment.  Most  pertinent,  which 
product  would  the  photographer 
favor?  Being  human  he  would, 
naturally,  be  mindful  of  the 
biggest  prize  offered,  or  he  may 
feel  obligated  to  some  personal 
friend  and  give  him  the  breaks. 

We  have  discussed  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  picture  editors  and 
heads  of  photographic  depart¬ 
ments  and  all  opinions  concur 
in  the  fact  that  danger  lies 
ahead  for  both  photographers, 
editors  and  over-ambitious  pub¬ 
lic  relations  directors. 

One  picture  editor  asked  if 
any  publicity  director  *f  an  in¬ 
dustry  would  dare  to  try  to  in¬ 
fluence  reporters  In  the  same 
manner  now  employed  with 
news  photographers.  The  answer 
is  obvious.  No  organization 
would  get  to  first  base  in  that 
direction.  Why,  then,  try  to 
place  photographers  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  petty  ward-heelers  look¬ 
ing  for  a  handout. 

The  thing  the  press  camera¬ 
man  has  always  been  most  proud 
of  is  his  desire  to  be  ethical  at 
all  times.  Newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  have  as  much  pride  in 
their  profession  as  any  reporter, 
and  to  utilize  his  position  for 
commercial  propaganda,  how¬ 
ever  subtle,  is  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  his  good  nature. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  temptation 
but  rather  one  of  good  Judgment 
Perhaps  a  few  cameramen  will 
resent  this  story  but  if  they  will 
give  the  matter  some  study  it 


will  become  evident  that  they  ev* 

are^being  taken  for  a  ride-de  WhSIl  Q  Dog  BlteS 

XX  an  *  .  License  Plates  . . .  To 

McAllister  Promoted  Springfield,  Ill.,  Jan.  n 

IT  IS  NOW  Major  Henry  McAl-  stories  and  pictures  of  a  strJ  BV 
lister,  promoted  recently  from  pooch  with  a  propensity  for  e3  ^ 
a  captaincy.  The  major  is  a  for-  ing  Illinois’  soybean  autoraobJ  .  ' 
mer  staff  photographer  of  the  license  tags,  were  probabh  DStior 
New  York  Journal- American.  He  sponsible  for  saving  the  d«ig 
entered  the  service  in  1942  as  life.  wests 

a  second  lieutenent  in  the  Signal  When  the  Illinoit  State  Jotfl  ^  ^ 
Corps.  He  is  now  in  the  Euro-  nal  told  the  story,  Wacs  at^ 
pean  theater.  Springfield  recruiting  qU  Mich. 


a  second  lieutenent  in  the  Signal  When  the  Illinoit  State  J 
Corps.  He  is  now  in  the  Euro-  nal  told  the  story,  Wacs  al 
pean  theater.  Springfield  recruiting  ( 

Ben  Aumueller,  assistant  chief  asked  for  the  dog  and  he  ii 
of  the  Journai-American  photo  doing  his  bit  for  the  war  < 
staff  just  received  word  that  his  by  aiding  in  the  Wac  rec 
son  Sgt.  Bernard  is  recovering  ment  drive, 
from  wounds  sustained  some-  Wire  stories  telling  of 


where  in  Burma.  Sgt.  B.  A.  dog’s  capture  and  impeiv 


death  at  the  hands  of  the  pom 
master  if  unclaimed,  als 


Aumueller  is  a  Signai  Corps  death  at  the  hands  of  the  pov 
photographer.  He  was  shot  in  master  if  unclaimed,  al 
the  leg  by  a  Jap  sniper  while  brought  a  fiood  of  telegnuM 
making  a  change  of  film  in  his  Springfield  city  officials  ^ 
movie  camera.  ging  for  the  dog’s  life  and  ba 


ging  for  the  dog’s  life  and  ba; 
ing  the  officials  for  such  ui 
titude  “in  the  home  of  Abn^ 
Lincoln.” 


Paulus  Promotion  Head  EEn.’’ 

On  Brooklyn  Eagle  - ; - 

John  D.  Paulus,  promotion  WLB  Studies  Do: 

editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  xhf.  National  Wi 


has  been  named  promotion  dl-  Board  is  considering 


rector  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  grievances  of  5,000  emploml 
Mr.  Paulus  was  with  the  r.  r.  Donnelley  and  Sona 
Senpps-Howard  paper  in  Pitts-  cago  printing  firm,  can  be 
burgh  for  10  years.  He  was  also  died  by  union  officials,  fo 
book  critic  of  the  PreM,  a  re-  ing  NLRB  elections  last  Ni 
viewer  for  the  Book-of-the-  ber,  when  four  AFL  unions 
Month  Club,  and  a  member  of  certified  as  bargaining  s 
the  nominating  committee  of  and  a  fifth.  International  1 
the  Limited  Elditions  Club.  graphical  Union,  apparent!] 

He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  in  the  mailing  departmeni 
Delta  Chi,  national  Journalism  has  challenged  the  results.  1 
fraternity,  and  Omicron  Delta  five  unions  cover  2,200  woi 
Kappa,  national  honorary  schol-  No  union  represents  the  ba 
astic  and  activities  fraternity.  of  the  5,000  employes. 


of  the  5.000  employes. 


FINDS  OUT.  .. 


— What  the  people  in  your  conmraiflf 
think  about  your  newspaper — its  edil» 
ial  policy — ^ita  ieoturee— ad  readoesU^ 
fact  Civic  Research  finds  out  Iki 
things  you  want  to  know — the  thia|i 
"  you  should  and  must  know  about  wkil 

^^P***^  the  people  you  serve  think  about  your  serriSN 

—and  what  they  think  about  yoiu  compeikK 

MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  ON  FACTS— NOT  GUESSES 

Civic  Research  is  a  proven  method  of  intimate  pw 
sonal  interviews  conducted  in  the  homes  of  thousasii 
of  people  who  comprise  an  acciuate  cross  sectioad 
the  community  you  serve — what  they  do  like  abed 
your  newspoper — and  what  is  even  more  importost- 
what  they  don't  like— Civic  Research  Finds  Out. 
THROUGH 


itsbMroA  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

GETS  FACTS--MAKES  FRIENDS 

To  hove  Civic  Research's  representotive  in  your  dR 


explain  the  service  to  you  and  show  you  how  it  k* 
served  other  newspapers  of  the  nation — 


I  Thi 

COMP  AW  I  Sii 


345  Madison  Ave.  Steridi 

New  York  City  Memphis.  T«» 

1  Heoth  Street  W.  Toronto.  Canodo 
A  SUBSIDIARY  OP  WELCOME  WAGON  SERVICE  COMPMV 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE  INSTITUTION _ _ 


ttITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  JawMry  IT. 


Midwest  Office  New  England  vfceTesili? 

*  **  Circulators  Hear  Jae  officers  elected  at  the  fii 

•P^  Ua  1  _ _  session  included  Mr.  Mersere. 

lODe^penea  The  28th  annual  convention  Oi  ^sident:  Mr.  Shorr.  u 

B  M  V  Association  of  vice-president;  Robert  Kis 

BVN.  I.  FOSt  Qftt^  Bangor  (Me.)  News,  seco 

•  ••  e  «•  Jen.  17  end  18  st  the  Hotel  Stet  vipA-nrtf^sid&nt*  and  Eld  ward  £ 

As  a  step  in  a  policy  of  direct  ler  in  Boston,  with  James  F.  ^^^e)  Jour^ 

nation-wide  representation,  the  jae.  president  of  the  Interna-  sewetan^-treasurer 
Stw  York  Post  will  open  a  mid-  tional  Circulation  Managers  As-  secretary  treasurer. 

western  office  at  sociation.  the  guest  speaker.  _  ^  ■ 

^  Chief  topic  of  the  opening  day  FTC  Dismisses  Action 

uLh^  ’on  Feb  1  session  was  the  future  status  of  ^  complaint  against  !•'.  I 

F  Denning  H.  ^  newspaper  boys  both  regionally  Richter  &  Co..  Inc.  and  H. 

iin^be  the  rep-  W  and  nationally.  President  Frank  Raster  &  Sons  Advertising  C 

r*,enta t i vrin  a  Bruening  of  the  New  Haven  i^c.,  Chicago,  in  respect  to  Pa 

^  (Conn.)  Journal-Coitrier  presid-  Expeller  advertising  has  be 


-'‘'VjX" \trrp- 

,re  empVoye  pu^lcity  ‘ 

a  -^Lnonce  «« 

pw  •  •  the 


A  Full  8  Miles  of  Production-Area  Dedicated  to  the  Output  of  Steel 


Steel  is  this  Greater  Johnstown  backbone  of  the  future.  At  present,  we  are  concerned 
with  Steel  for  Victory.  Take  one  item  alone,  for  example—  The  U.  S.  Navy  tosses  2,000 
tons  of  steel  in  15  seconds,  the  equivalent  of  fifty  freight  car-loads. 

But  STEiEL  for  peace-time  needs  will  even  exceed  the  War's  amazing  demand.  New 
products  of  steel — new  vision  in  all  the  crafts.  Johnstown  is  the  HOME  of  vast  steel  plants. 

Greater  Johnstown  means  a  community  of  over  108,456  people  living  within  a  3-mile 
radius  of  its  City  Hall.  Johnstown’s  stores  are  THEIR  stores. 


The  Johnstown  Tribune  (evening)  and  the  Johnstown  Democrat 
(morning),  with  a  combined  circulation  of  58fi35  ABC,  offer 
rirtually  complete  coverage  in  this  steei-strong  market. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PROMOTION 


Some  Ideas  on  Getting 
New  Help  Started  Right 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


baby  and  9  partial  pictures.  Idea, 
typography  and  copy  all  excel¬ 
lent  (p.  6). 

Question  Mark  to  the  New 
York  Post  for  its  new  revolving 
self-figuring  patented  media  cal¬ 
culator  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  We  wish  they  would  send 
us  one  without  the  necessity  of 
filling  in  that  coupon.  Curious 
also  to  know  the  returns. 


IS  getting  the  new  employe  at 
your  newspaper  off  on  the 
right  foot  a  real  problem?  With 
manpower  tighter  than  ever  and 
turnover  great,  we  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  feeling  in  our  left  clavicle 
that  it  is.  One  newspaper  of  our 
close  acquaintance  hir^  almost 
20%  of  its  staff  new  within  a 
few  months  recently.  Others  are 
passing  through  similar  experi¬ 
ences,  so  we’d  like  to  pas^  on 
some  good  ideas  for  dealing 
with  the  situation  .  .  .  kitchen- 
tested  and  known  to  work: 

What  do  you  do  when  a  new 
man  or  woman  starts  to  work? 

Of  course  you  say  hello  and 
the  boss  introduces  him  to  the 
folks  immediately  around  him. 
Perhaps  you  have  a  booklet  or 
two  on  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  policies.  These  are 
all  fine,  but  how  about  some  of 
the  following: 

Meet  the  whole  plant?  Sure, 
see  that  every  new  employe  is 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  building, 
accompanied  by  a  top-ranking 
executive.  Introduce  him  to  all 
the  main  people.  Do  it  before 
first  impressions  have  a  chance 
to  lose  their  sharpness.  (Note: 
It's  all  right  to  do  this  in  small 
groups,  and  how  about  showing 
your  hospitality  by  a  bit  of  re¬ 
freshments  at  the  end  of  the 
trek?) 

Big  Happy  Family 
What  do  other  employes  do? 
The  company  may  be  as  cordial 
as  a  senator  just  before  election, 
but  three-fourths  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  gained  by  a  newcomer 
come  from  the  men  and  women 
sround  him.  Have  they  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  see  that  newcomers 
are  made  acquainted,  taken  into 
sports  and  social  life,  invited 
out  to  lunch?  Being  friendly 
makes  everyone’s  work  easier. 
And  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
the  boss  if  the  ropes  are  taught 
rightly! 

Do  you  help  a  new  man  get 
more  information? 

The  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
•and  Tribune,  for  example,  has 
compiled  an  excellent  booklet 
•on  newspaper  language  .  .  .  sim¬ 
ple  perhaps,  but  helpful  when 
Ben  Day,  bleed  cuts,  millines  or 
dragon’s  blood  pop  up  casually 
In  the  office  conversation. 

Brief  weekly  memos,  distrib¬ 
ute  or  posted  regularly  are  an¬ 
other  way  of  getting  particular 
points  across. 

Volimtary  group  meetings  on 
•  company  time”  at  which  vari- 
-ous  phases  of  the  newspaper’s 
■operations  qre  explained  and 
•questions  encouraged  are  an- 
>  other  method. 

The  big  thing  is  to  make  it 
plain  that  you  are  anxious  for 
everyone  to  know  all  he  can  ab¬ 
sorb. 

What  is  the  public’s  attitude 
toward  your  staff?  Recently 


there  have  come  into  our  hands 
three  interesting  and  highly  val¬ 
uable,  ads. 

The  first,  from  the>  Chicago 
Tribune,  pictured  several  hun¬ 
dred  Tribune  people  now  in 
service.  There  wasn’t  much  copy 
— there  didn’t  need  to  be — but 
the  public  appreciation  for  the 
Tribune’s  news  efforts  and  the 
worth  of  working  there  was  no 
doubt  enhanced. 

The  second  ad  was  a  similar 
one  from  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune. 

The  third  ad,  likewise  from 
the  Des  Moines  paper,  hit  a  new 
note  in  picturing  the  men  and 
women  who  had  been  with  that 
newspaper  20  years  or  more;  the 
copy  angle  being  that  their  com¬ 
bined  wisdom  and  experience  as¬ 
sured  the  reader  of  the  best 
newspaper  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances. 

Newspapers  are  a  war  essen¬ 
tial.  And  working  for  them  in 
wartime  should  be  respected  by 
others  as  contributing  to  the  na¬ 
tional  success.  This  feeling  in 
itself  adds  to  the  efforts  of  new 
people  in  doing  their  share. 


News  Note: 

•  CONGRATULATIONS  to  the 
American  Weekly  for  getting 
its  splendid,  long  -  continued 
reading  series  into  the  schools 
under  favorable  auspices.  Let’s 
hear  more  of  how  this  goes. 


Trade  Paper  Parade 
ORCHIDS  from  Food  Field  Re¬ 
porter,  Jan.  8:  “A”  for  effort 
to  the  Cincinnati' Times-Star  for 
its  full  page  of  stick  figure  car¬ 
toons,  six  of  them,  depicting  the 
various  points  of  merit  its  exec¬ 
utive  worthies  would  urge  for 
their  publication  and  winding 
up  with  the  simple  plug:  “First 
...  in  advertising  and  daily  cir¬ 
culation!”  Too  much  on  the 
“we”  side,  but  entertainingly 
different  (p.  25). 

Orchid  (third  class)  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  tor  the  latest  of 
its  reconversion  series  entitled: 
“From  glass  for  the  vats  of  Mars 
to  glass  for  the  homes  of  tomor¬ 
row.”  The  copy  is  s-m-o-o-t-h 
but  the  third  class  designation 
on  the  orchid  is  for  the  lack  of 
single  dominant  interest  in  the 
layout.  Ask  Cannon  towels  (p. 
45). 

From  Editob  &  Publisher,  Jan. 
13:  Orchid  (second  class)  to  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  for  the 
ad  titled:  “Young  master  Aris¬ 
totle.”  It’s  attractive,  well  put 
and  far  above  the  average  in  na¬ 
tive  interest  and  writing. 

From  Printers’  Ink,  Jan.  12: 
Accolade  (passant)  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post  cartoon  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  race  horse  with  the 
heading:  "1st  in  the  6th”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “That’s  right!  1st  in 
circulation  in  the  6th  largest 
city.  .  .  It’s  neat  and  snappy 
for  getting  across  one  idea  alone 
(p.  74). 

From  Advertising  Age, .  Jan. 
15:  Orchid  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  for  distinguished  layout 
in  a  four  column  ad  containing 
16  whole  pictures  of  the  same 


Radio  Gross  Sales 
Hit  New  High  in  '44 

Radio  networks  chalked  up 
another  record  in  1944  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  gross  time  sales 
an  estimated  26%  over  1943’s 
all-time  record.  CBS  with  total 
gross  billings  of  $66,791,319,  a 
15%  increase  over  1943,  topped 
the  list  with  NBC,  Blue  and  Mu¬ 
tual  following  in  order.  Blue 
made  the  largest  percentage  in¬ 
crease,  66%,  to  a  total  of  $41,- 
300.000. 

Detailed  breakdown  by  CBS 
.shows  its  first  five  clients  in 
point  of  expenditures  to  be,  in 
order.  General  Foods  Corp.. 
Lever  Brothers  Co.,  Proctor  & 
Gamble  Co.,  American  Homes 
Products  Corp.  and  William 
Wrigley,  Jr.  Co.  By  industry 
classification,  drugs  and  toilet 
goods  took  the  lead,  with  food 
and  food  beverages  following, 
and  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  to¬ 
bacco  in  third  place. 

Top  -  spending  advertising 
agencies  with  CBS  are  in  order 
Young  &  Rubicam.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co..  Dancer-Fitsger- 
ald-Sample,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  and  the  Blow  Co. 


L.  A.  Times  Fund 


The  Pfafiinger  Foundation,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1936  by  the  late 
Frank  X.  Pfafiinger,  treasurer 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
liquidated  all  its  debts  and  last 
year  earned  approximately  $50,- 
000  net.  'The  grant,  currently 
valued  at  approximately  $750,- 
000,  was  made  with  instructions 
that  the  income  was  to  be  used 
to  extend  necessary  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  needy  Times  em¬ 
ployes  and  retired  employes. 


Brookl'Tn  Eagle  Cited 

The  Brooklyn  Council  for  So¬ 
cial  Planning  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  last  week  commending  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  for  its  program 
for  community  welfare. 


ead 


Problem  Column 

FOR  almost  a  year,  Charles  F. 

Mayer,  an  attorney,  has  been 
conducting  the  column.  “GI 
Joe’s  Problems,”  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  replying  to  ques¬ 
tions  troubling  not  only  those  in 
service  but  their  relatives  and 
friends.  At  present,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  relatives  who  inquire 
about  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
the  servicemen  is  approxi- 
,  mately  85%  of  the  total  letters 
received. 


Service  Men's  Service 
HAVING  just  collected  $1,120  in 
280  voluntary  contributioai 
buy  2,240  Bibles  for  men 
women  in  the  armed  forces,  tht 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Prm 
and  Gazette  has  turned  to  u- 
other  service  for  service  men- 
free  want  ads.  The  paper  ai 
lows  returning  veterans  to  inseit 
a  30-word  ad  seven  times. 


An 

Pul 
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Cards  and  Skates 
PURCHASE  of  more  than  20.011 
decks  of  playing  cards  te 
men  overseas  was  made  possiblt 
in  a  public  appeal  conducted  bi 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  UniM 
and  Tribune-Sun.  The  gifts  h«| 
greetings  from  “the  readeit' 

.  .  .  Mere  mention  of  soUlim 
need  for  skates  at  an  Army  Ak 
Force  convalescent  center  in 
Stanley  Woodward’s  sports  coi 
umn  brought  25  pairs  of  skste 
in  a  hurry  to  the  New  York  HerE 
aid  Tribune:  more  came  later,  f 
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Blood  Stimulants  I' 

TO  GIVE  war  veterans  a  chsao‘  ^ 
to  donate  blood  to  the  Rec 
Cross,  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  fi\ 
chartered  a  bus  to  transport  4i^ 
soldiers  from  a  hospital  at  Mi 
tie  Creek  to  Detroit.  Many  i, 
the  donors,  legless  or  annka 
said  they  owed  their  lives  t 
plasma.  The  stories  inspiid 
many  civilians  to  donate  blooi 
.  .  .  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  C» 
ront,  to  stimulate  public  inters 
in  plasma,  now  publishes  a  fr(iet| 
page  box  giving  the  quota  for 
the  week  and  the  cumulathe 
daily  total.  Set  in  italics  it  flit 
suggestion:  “Dedicate  y« 

blood  to  a  man  overseas.' 


At  Home  and  Abroad 


AN  unusual  treatment  of  ne®! 

from  the  battle  fronts  is  Iw  the 
column,  “The  Boys  Wim  consci 

Home,”  which  appears  (ict|  defen: 
Sunday  in  the  Atlonto  (Qa 


Journal.  The  column  is  writteB  the  pi 


by  Lois  Dozier,  an  Atlanta  ^ 
who  corresponds  with 
friends  all  over  the  world. 

To  relatives  recognizing  a  m 
dier  in  any  overseas  picture  ^ 
Detroit  Times  gives  a 
print. 
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Antrim  Requests 
Public  Hearings 
On  Print  Appeal 

ill  :  Chicago,  Jan.  23 — A  request 
that  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad- 
ud  Tisory  Committee  again  recom* 
^  mend  that  hearings  of  the  War 
Production  Board  Compliance 

-  Ddvision  be  opened  to  the  public 
so  that  full  facts  may  develop  by 

-  interveners’  being  allowed  to 
present  evidence  and  testimony, 
was  directed  to  Col.  J.  Hale 
Steinman.  director  of  the  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Dlvi- 

0.061  Sion,  in  a  letter  sent  today  by 
(ot  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune 
isiblt  business  manager, 
d  br  Mr.  Antrim  urged  the  com- 
’'lio'  mittee,  of  which  Col.  Steinman  is 
b«r  chairman,  to  renew  its  previous 
ien’  recommendation  calling  for  pub- 
lien  lie  hearings  on  newsprint  quota 
r  Air '  app^s  and  “take  such  other  ac- 
t  is  tion  as  seems  to  be  desirable  and 
cd  necessary.”  He  addressed  the 
taief  same  letter  to  other  members  of 
Hirj  the  committee  which  is  sched- 
w.  uled  to  meet  in  Washington,  Jan. 

I  31  and  Feb.  1. 
t  ‘No  Defense' 

Citing  the  recent  action  of 
KKi  jjj  admitting  an  error  in 
the  issuance  of  an  order  to  the 
”  V  Chicago  Sun  to  reduce  its  news- 
print  consumption  by  886.89 
tons,  thereby  revoking  its  pre- 
vious  action,  Antrim  asserted: 

•  “If  the  compliance  division  or 
inw!  appeals  board  of  the  War 
1^1  Production  Board  cannot  en- 

adherence  to  its  quotas  by 
[,  issuance  of  orders  requiring 
tor  ®ver-users  to  deduct  the  amount 
itiT‘1  over-use  from  subsequent 
quarters,  forcing  a  violator  to 
r  return  to  the  common  pool  of 

•  B  newsprint  any  tonnage  which  he 
[;  has  illegally  used,  then  the  entire 
I  newsprint  rationing  program 
t  becomes  an  ineffective  expres- 

ie»  I  Sion  of  policy  supported  only  by 
(|  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
conscientious  publishers  with  no 
defense  against  the  depredations 
of  those  who  willfully  violate 
the  principles  of  the  program. 

Pq  “Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee 

•  ■  H  are  fully  aware  of  the  growing 
^  critical  situation  which  is  threat- 
“™  ei^g  further  consumption  cur- 

j  tailment.  They  are  also  aware 

_ I  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 

I  the  appeals  board  to  award  ex- 
^  quota  tonnages  in  increasing 
amounts.  These  two  factors  em¬ 
phasize  the  seriousness  of  will¬ 
ful  violation  of  established 
■  quotas  on  the  part  of  newspa- 
J  pere  and  the  necessity  for  restl- 
■  tution  being  made  by  the  guilty 
J  party  to  the  common  pool  of 
newsprint  in  which  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  has  an 
equity." 

Mr.  Antrim  outlined  his  objec- 

•  to  the  manner  in  which 
d  I  wra  absolved  the  Sun  and  re¬ 
newed  the  previous  order  with 

Ig  apologies,  as  follows: 

“louring  the  second  quarter  of 

•  Chicago  Sun  exceeded 

***  ™  quota  of  newsprint  as  fixed 

Division  of  Printing  and 
^blishing  and  the  Appeals 
by  886.89  tons.  This  is  ad- 
jf  milted.  Its  quota  in  the  second 
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^  quarter  was  fixed  after  a  thor- 
3  ough  investigation. 

"Thereafter,  the  Compliance 
Division  of  the  WPB  held  exten¬ 
sive  hearings  and  found  that  the 

ISun  had  exceeded  its  consump¬ 
tion  quota  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  quarter  mentioned.  It  also 
”  found  that  such  extra  quota  con- 
sumption  was  an  impairment  of 
the  war  effort  of  the  nation  and 
ordered  that  deductions  be  made 
;®  in  suceeding  quarters  for  the 
Sun’s  over-use  in  the  second 
y  quarter. 

°  “Subsequently,  sufficient  pres- 
^ ’  sure  was  brought  to  bear  to  force 
^  a  reconsideration  or  an  appeal 
j  from  this  order.  The  reconsid- 
eration  or  appeal  was  an  ex 
y  parte  affair,  open  only  to  officials 
®  of  the  Compliance  Division  and 
representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Sun.  No  one  else  was  allowed 
to  attend  the  hearing  or  present 
evidence  with  the  single  ex- 
ception  that  Dr.  A.  N.  Holcombe, 
^  chairman  of  the  Appeals  Board, 
^  was  allowed  to  present  a  com- 
“  munication  in  which  he  pointed 
'®  out  that,  although  the  rules  gov- 
j  erning  Order  L-240  prevented 
**  the  adoption  of  base  tonnages 
being  made  retroactive,  never¬ 
theless,  if  the  basis  subsequent¬ 
ly  adopted  had  been  made  ef- 
3f  fective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
n  second  quarter,  the  Sun  would 
le  not  have  been  guilty  of  over- 
5-  usage.  He  failed  to  point  out. 
19  however,  that  if  the  annual 
e-  basis  adopted  had  been  made 
retroactive  to  January  1  ( and  all 
)r  yearly  quotas  are.  of  course,  on 
ir  an  annual  calendar  basis),  the 
1-  Sun  would  have  been  guilty  of 
ly  an  over-use  of  450  tons  in  the 
ig  first  quarter  and  23  tons  in  the 
it  second  quarter,  a  total  of  473 
it  tons.  This  fact  and  these  figures 
to  were  submitted  in  evidence  at 
if  the  hearing  before  the  Appeals 
te  Board  on  September  8.  1944. 
•e  They  have  never  been  disputed 
m  or  refuted  by  either  the  board 
s-  or  the  Sun. 
ly  Evasion  Seen 

jf  “The  order  of  the  Appeals 
Board  issued  as  a  result  of  the 
IS  hearing  on  the  Sun’s  case  Sep- 
te  tember  8  and  9,  1944,  contain^ 
a  definite  provision  that  it  was 
;r  not  to  be  considered  as  condon- 
>e  ing  any  violation  of  the  limita- 
ig  tion  order  which  may  have  oc- 
t-  curred.  Dr.  Holcombe’s  memo- 

r-  randum  to  the  Compliance  Dl- 

■e  vision  presenting  a  half  truth 
if  to  excuse  a  deliberate  infringe- 
c-  ment,  when  the  whole  truth 
ig  would  have  afforded  no  excuse 
1-  whatever,  was  in  direct  viola- 
1-  tion  of  this  provision, 

d  “The  published  text  of  the 

I-  order  issued  by  the  Compliance 
I-  Division  of  the  WPB  revoking 
y  its  previous  order  requiring  res- 
)f  titution  of  the  over-use  by  the 
s-  Sun  by  specific  deductions  from 
n  its  quarterly  quotas  in  1945  cites 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
y  as  authority  for  adopting  the 
h  theory  that  the  suspension  order 
f  would  have  a  punitive  effect  and 
h  therefore  would  be  against  the 
policy  of  WPB  and  would  also 
>f  be  illegal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
d  the  opinion  cited  supports  the 
d  propriety  and  legality  of  the  or- 
d  der  requiring  the  over-user  to 
Is  deduct  from  subsequent  quar- 
l-  ters.  In  that  decision  (page  406) 
d  the  Supreme  Court  states  that 
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1945  Year  Book 

The  25th  edition  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  International 
Year  Book  will  be  published 
os  heretofore  during  the  last 
week  of  Jonuory.  Because  of 
the  paper  shortage  and  quota 
restrictions,  E&P  this  yeor  is 
eliminating  newsstand  sole  of 
the  Year  Book.  It  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  only  to  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  of  that  date  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  copies  will  be 
available  only  to  government 
agencies  or  bureaus  at  $2 
each,  or  extro  copies  to  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers  in  that 
issue  at  thot  price. 

the  violations  shown  ‘sustain  the 
conclusion  that  in  restricting  pe¬ 
titioner’s  quota  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  was  doing 
no  more  than  protecting  a  com¬ 
munity  against  distribution 
which  measured  by  rationing 
standards  was  inequitable,  un¬ 
fair,  and  inefficient.  If  the  power 
to  "allocate”  did  not  embrace 
that  power  it  would  be  feeble 
power  indeed.’  ” 
a 

C.  S.  Osborn  Active 
As  He  Marks  85th  Year 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  dean  of 
Michigan’s  former  governors 
and  one-time  editor  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Evening  News,  now 
published  by  his  son  George  A. 
Osborn,  observed  his  85th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  Jan.  22  at  his 
winter  home  at  Poulen,  Ga., 
with  the  declaration  that  a  16th 
grandchild  was  his  best  present. 
The  latest  addition  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  is  Chase  Osborn  Ferguson, 
born  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Os¬ 
born  Ferguson,  at  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  ’Tex. 

Mr.  Osborn  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  writing  during  the 
past  year,  despite  blindness  and 
increasing  infirmities.  His  latest 
works  are  a  Great  Lakes  edition 
of  Longfellow’s  “Song  of  Hia¬ 
watha.”  entitled  “Hiawatha  With 
Its  Original  Indian  Legends.” 
and  a  pamphlet  entitled.  “Error.s 
in  Official  U.  S.  Area  Figures.” 
He  also  writes  daily  for  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  paper. 
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6th  Loan  Drive 
Promoted  By 
80^79  Ads 

Washington,  Jan.  25— Promo¬ 
tional  support  of  the  record- 
breaking  $21,621,000,000  Sixth 
War  Loan  was  equally  record- 
breaking,  Ted  R  Gamble,  na¬ 
tional  director,  and  Thomas  H. 
Lane,  director  of  advertising, 
press  and  radio  of  the  War 
Finance  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  announced  today. 
Dollar  value  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  volume  of  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising  totalled  $25,264,329.92 
M  against  $24,981,670.55  in  the 
Fifth  War  Iwoan,  the  previous 
high  mark. 

'Beat  Balanced'  Drive 

“Sixth  War  Loan  advertising 
was  the  best  balanced  of  any  of 
the  war  loans,”  Lane  said. 

Dollar  value  of  Sixth  War 
Loan  advertising,  at  standard 
space  and  time  rates,  was; 

Dally  and  weekly  newspapers. 
$7,709,603.44:  daily  newspapers 
display,  $5,051,357.44;  weekly 
newspapers,  $2,658,246;  radio, 
$11,250,000;  outdoor,  $3,419,573.- 
48;  general  magazines,  $1,661,- 
965;  business  publications,  $835,- 
738;  and  farm  magazines,  $387,- 
450. 

According  to  S.  George  Little, 
chief  of  the  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Newspaper  Section,  news¬ 
paper  editorial  and  advertising 
support  was  “a  matchless  exam¬ 
ple  of  cooperation  in  an  urgent 
home  front  war  job.” 

Total  Sixth  War  Loan  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  linage  of 
War  Bond  ads  and  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  exceeded  the  190,000,000 
mark  with  7.221,025  of  the  27,- 
236.125  lines  of  editorial  space 
devoted  to  the  campaign  in  the 
nation’s  daily  newspapers  hit¬ 
ting  the  front  pages,  an  unpar¬ 
alleled  emphasis  of  the  story. 
Exclusive  of  the  classified  and 
all  other  advertisements  meas¬ 
uring  less  than  100  lines,  dailies 
carried  80.579  ads,  totalling  51,- 
150.380  lines  with  a  dollar  value 
of  $4,928,633.46. 

Actually  Above  5  Million 

Dally  newspaper  figures  were 
com^led  by  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  which  for  the  first 
time  tabulated  all  War  Bond  ads 
of  less  dian  100  lines.  In  tbis 
classification  the  chedclng  bu¬ 
reau  found  138,831  ads,  totalling 
1,180,064  lines  and  valued  at 
$122,724.  Thus  the  dollar  value 
of  all  Wn*"  eHvortio*”" 

Oopy  in  daily  newspapers  was 
above  the  $5,000,000  mark. 

In  the  weekly  field  the  Sixth 
War  Loan  advertising  accom¬ 
plishment  was  unprecedented. 
Mr.  Little  .sa’d.  This  medium 
carried  101.769  individual  ads, 
totalling  93,038,610  lines  and 
valued  at  $2,658,246  as  against 
the  Fifth  War  Loan  record  of 
96,046  ads,  88,625,600  lines  with 
a  dollar  value  of  $2,532,160. 

■ 

Nevada  Doily  Sold 

Elko,  Nev.,  Jan.  IS — ^E.  M. 
Steninger,  publisher  of  the  EUco 
Free  Prene  since  1910,  h«'  c"- 
nounced  tte  sale  of  his  interest 
to  E.  B.  Steninger,  his  son,  and 
to  Chris  H.  Sheerin.  editor. 


'44  Newsprint  Use  - 
20.2%  Under  1941 

Daiiy  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
2,351,096  tons  of  newrorint  in 
1944,  a  decrease  of  13.6^<>  under 
1943  and  20.2%  under  1941. 

During  December  the  report¬ 
ing  newspapers  used  205,952 
tons,  compared  with  218,390  in 
the  same  month  in  1943  and 
274,471  in  1941.  This  was  a 
decrease  of  5.7 ''f  under  1943 
and  25%  under  1941. 

Total  estimated  consumption 
for  all  purposes  in  the  U.  S.  in 
December  was  284,072  tons.  For 
the  full  year  it  was  estimated 
to  be  3,242,891  tons. 

Stocks  on  hand  with  reporting 
newspapers  was  52  days'  supply 
at  the  end  of  December,  one  day 
less  than  the  November  figure. 


Harvard  May  Open 
Gates  to  Women 

continued  from  page  7 


World-Herald  in  the  1941-42 
group,  recently  won  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  $1,000  essay  contest  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Robert  Lasseter,  editor  of  the 
Rutherford  Courier,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Tenn.,  one  of  last  year’s 
Fellows,  was  runner-up  to  Lasch 
in  the  same  essay  contest,  to 
which  700  writers  sent  manu¬ 
scripts. 

A  Nieman  award  is  the  gate¬ 
way  to  further  opportunity,  in 
that  the  other  existing  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  country  may  there¬ 
after  be  approached  with  a  hear¬ 
ing  guaranteed. 

Theodore  Andrica,  Cleveland 
Press,  worked  among  the  na¬ 
tionality  groups  of  that  city  and 
after  centering  the  first  half  of 
his  Nieman  year  on  American 
Social  History  gathered  in  the 
second  half  material  for  a  book 
on  Central  and  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  financed  his  expenses  on 
this  project  and  the  Nieman 
Foundation  extended  his  Fel¬ 
lowship  through  the  summer  to 
allow  him  to  complete  the  work. 

A  number  of  other  former 
Fellows  have  books  in  various 
stages  of  completion. 

Boston's  Attitude 

Fellowship  of  a  Fellowship. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  deluxe 
cameraderie  in  a  Nieman  year, 
ranging  from  smoker-type  sem¬ 
inars  to  weekly  dinners  of  a 
gourmet  quality  few  newspaper 
men  will  ever  enjoy  again.  Ev¬ 
erything — ^food,  liquor  and  to¬ 
bacco — is  paid  for  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  Lasting  friendships  are 
made,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
friction  naturally  occurs,  result¬ 
ing  in  factions  and  still  stronger 
friendships.  Niemans  are  kings 
for  an  academic  year  and  an  ill- 
heeled  reporter  from  a  mill  town 
sheet  finds  himself  a  prophet 
with  plenty  of  honor  in  Harvard 
Square. 

Boston  newspaper  men  find 
Niemans  for  the  most  part  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Cambridge  with  a  strong 
pre-conceived  idea  that  Boston 
newspaper  men  are  curios  of  the 


Emersonian  era.  There  is  an 
odd  tendency,  almost  universal 
among  Niemans,  to  patronize 
Boston  newsmen  because  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  city  are  sub- 
.standard. 

The  absence  in  Boston  of  any 
press  club  where  Niemans  could 
meet  and  fraternize  with  local 
newspaper  men  adds  to  the  mis¬ 
understanding,  if  such  it  is.  But 
if  Niemans  misunderstand  fel¬ 
low  craftsmen  in  the  land  of 
their  sojourn  they  are  some¬ 
times  misunderstood — or  their 
life  at  Harvard — at  home,  with 
humorous  outcome. 

In  the  growing  body  of  anec¬ 
dote  succeeding  groups  of  Fel¬ 
lows  tell  of  their  predecessors, 
the  missions  from  home  folks 
which  they  are  expected  to  carry 
out  bulk  Igrge. 

One  Fellow  hunted  for  more 
than  a  week  in  Boston’s  South 
End,  counterpart  of  New  York’s 
Bowery,  for  the  son  of  an  influ¬ 
ential  merchant  back  home.  The 
youth  had  left  his  Harvard  dor¬ 
mitory,  where  he  lived  as  an 
undergraduate,  and  according  to 
three  different  versions,  had  de¬ 
cided  to  become  a  street  violin¬ 
ist,  an  author,  a  bum, 

“You’re  at  Harvard,”  the 
father  wrote  to  the  Nieman, 
“now  find  my  son  and  send  him 
back  to  college.”  The  Nieman 
found  him — after  enlisting  the 
aid  of  a  Boston  newspaper  man. 

Much  of  the  dubious  esteem 
in  which  Boston  newspaper  men 
have  held  some  Niemans  stems 
doubtlessly  from  the  fact  that 
the  Foundation  is  well  known  in 
that  city,  scores  of  reporters 
have  felt  themselves  called  to  a 
Fellowship— and  only  five  cho¬ 
sen.  The  fact  that  Harvard  it¬ 
self  is  a  popular  target  of  criti¬ 
cism.  usually  without  cause, 
among  people  in  the  Boston 
area,  probably  explains  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  one  reporter’s  complaint 
that  “the  Nieman  committee 
ought  to  delete  the  effete;  ought 
to  pick  more  all-round  reporters 
and  fewer  so-called  specialists.” 
■ 

Priest  Soys  Press  Can 
Quiet  Bacial  Unrest 

Acknowledging  the  “dominant 
Influence”  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  Dr.  Eneas  B.  Gkiodwin. 
head  of  the  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Loyola  University,  de¬ 
clared  last  week  that  “daily 
newspapers  in  large  cities  can 
do  more  to  quiet  racial  unrest 
than  the  pulpit  or  ‘commis¬ 
sions.’  ” 

“Few  read  the  magazines,  and 
the  pulpit  is  now  astonishingly 
weak,”  asserted  Dr.  Goodwin. 

Granting  this,  Dr.  Goodwin 
said  he  believed  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  racial  equality 
would  be  taken  if  “newspapers 
would  stop  adding  the  words 
‘colored’  or  ‘Negro’.” 

■ 

Buys  Printing  Plant 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman  and  the 
Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Telegram,  has 
purchased  the  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  Fred  York 
Printing  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  plants  in  the  state. 


(^iittuari) 


JosELiN  De  La  Maza,  edtta 
of  La  Nacion,  Santiago, 
who  headed  the  Chilean  dsl«|^ 

tion  to  the  Inter-AmericaiiCw 
sultative  Conference  of  Panaiu 
died  Jan.  19. 

Sgt.  Robert  A.  Ritchu,  Ji 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  sub-e# 
tor,  who  enlisted  in  the  pm. 
troops  in  1942,  has  been  report¬ 
ed  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
togne.  Ritchie  served  with  tb 
101st  “Screaming  Eagle’’  Ab 
borne  Div. 

Pvt.  George  Delaney,  forme 
reporter  for  the  Sayre  (Pi, 
Times,  was  killed  in  action  ii 
the  Metz  area  Oct.  26,  the  9e 
Department  has  just  announced 

Mary  T.  Collins,  society  edi 
tor  of  the  Norristown  (Pi, 
Times  Herald,  died  Jan.  It  i 
Women’s  Medical  College  Bei' 
pital  in  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  H.  Willey,  88,  forme 
owner  and  publisher  of  weeUi 
Maryland  newspapers  and  m 
time  reporter  for  the  BaltimM 
Sun  and  Washington  Post,  diet 
Jan.  20  in  Great  Neck,  L.  L 

Pfc.  Owen  Tidman,  30,  an 
prentice  printer  for  the  PhS 
delphia  Record,  was  killed  ii 
action  on  Leyte  Island. 

Franklin  Purdy  Castbo,  I 
librarian  of  the  American  Aid 
emy  of  Arts  and  Letters  M 
former  reporter  and  editor  1 
years  for  newspapers  in  Wai 
Chester  County,  N.  Y.,  New  Je 
sey.  New  York  City  and  Bofla 
and  for  AP  and  U.P.,  died  Jani 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Joseph  Rogers  Taylor,  60,  tit 
mer  editor  of  the  American  La 
Journal,  later  chief  of  the  oi 
New  Orleans  Times-Denwm 
news  bureau  in  Jackson,  Mk 
died  Jan.  17  in  Ocean  Sprinc 
Miss. 

James  F.  Howley,  86,  for  ( 
years  chief  of  the  stereotypn 
room  for  the  New  York  Hem 
from  1920  to  1932  with  » 
Brooklyn  Times,  then  oat 
three  years  ago  on  the  Ha 
York  Sun,  died  in  Rockri 
Centre,  L.  I. 

Harry  Bradley,  58,  .stereotfl 
foreman  of  the  Sacranea 
(Cal.)  Union  for  36  years,  ii 
Jan.  12  in  Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 
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MacLeish  Quits 

I  ii/*0  Pl'®***^  Mobux  Ala.,  Jan.  23 — John  L. 

p^j  pjjgj  several  years 

Inquiry  Group  anburg  (S.  C.) 

Because  of  his  recent  appoint-  -  Jolrnd^  todaj 

was  appoint^ 

State.  Archibald  Mw^ish  has  m  director  of  cir- 

PrlM  culation  for  the 

on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  ,  MnhU^  Press- 

^  conducting  its  studies  un-  •  . 

to  a  $200,000  grant  to  the  Uni-  , 

,e,ity  of  Chicago  from  Henry  mide 

Luce,  head  of  Time,  Inc.  .  Ralph  B. 


Dr.  Robert  D.  Leigh,  dirwtor.  successively  became  a  mail 
With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Rob-  room  employe,  district  manager, 
ert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  street  sales  manager,  city  circu- 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  lation  director  and  traveling 
Hu  Shi,  Chinese  philosopher  and  representative.  For  some  time 
foreign  advisor,  all  commission  hg  ^as  aflBliated  with  the  Al- 
members  were  present  to  hear  bony  (N.  Y.)  Time$-Union  and 
tdtimony  from  technical  ex-  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 
perts  of  the  division  of  informa-  ^ 

tion  of  the  State  Department,  A.  ,  ,,  „ 

Warren  Norton,  president  of  Jury  S  Verdict  Backs 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.;  Joseph  L. 

Jones,  vice-president  and  gen-  IMeWSpaper  Urusade 
enl  manager,  and  Harry  Flory,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22 
foreign  news  manager,  of  United  A  verdict  for  the  defendant  was 
Press  Associations;  Joseph  V.  returned  here  recently  by  a 
Ci^olly,  president  of  Interna-  Rockingham  County  Grand  Jury 
tional  News  Service:  and  Will  in  a  $25,000  libel  suit  by  City 
Hays,  head  of  the  Motion  Pic-  Clerk  Edward  J.  Hopley  against 
ture  Producers  and  Distributors  the  Portsmouth  Evening  Herald 
of  America.  Kent  Cooper,  gen-  and  its  publisher,  J.  D.  Hartford, 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Basis  of  the  suit  was  an  edi- 
Press,  unable  to  be  present,  will  torial  published  July  18,  1944, 
attend  a  later  meeting,  accord-  which  declared  “illegal  check¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Leigh.  lists  had  been  used  ( in  Ports- 

Dr.  Leigh  stated  that  com-  mouth)  in  the  July  11  primary 
mission  members  reviewed  its  election.”  The  editorial  charged 
policy  of  holding  executive  ses-  that  the  checklists  did  not  bear 
sions  and  withholding  news  un-  party  designations  against  vot- 
til  the  findings  are  complete  and  ers’  names  as  required  by  law. 
published,  agreeing  to  continue  Hopley  claimed  the  Herald 
on  this  basis.  It  was  explained  editorial  had  damaged  his  repu- 
that  ^e  hearings  are  all  of  a  ten-  tation  as  a  public  official, 
tative  nature  and  should  not  be  Hartford  testified  the  edito- 
published  until  final  conclu-  rial’s  purpose  was  “to  call  to 

the  attention  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  what  we  found  to  be  the  con¬ 
dition  in  the  various  wards  as 
far  as  the  checklists  were  con¬ 
cerned  and  to  bring  out  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  various  officials 
in  connection  with  the  list,  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  public  would  be 
aroused  enough  to  demand  ac¬ 
tion  so  that  such  a  thing  would 
not  happen  again.” 


DARiUS,  THE  KING 


The  SUPPLIANT  made  a  genuflection  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  this  rather  kindly 
monarch  and  said,  “Oh  King,  live  forever.” 
That  put  the  king  right  in  the  class  with  local 
NEWS  except  that  the  insatiable  desire  for 
LOCAL  NEWS  will  live  forever! 

The  thirst  for  local  news  is  permanent, 
perennial,  and  diurnal.  The  localnews 
DAILY  is  its  courtier,  its  courier,  and  its  king. 
Advertisers  will  come  and  advertisers  will  go, 
but  the  desire  for  local  news  will  live  for¬ 
ever. 

The  smarter  the  advertiser,  the  more  he 
puts  LOCAL  NEWS  alongside  his  advertising, 
and  there  is  only  one  place  to  do  it— 

The  LOCALNEWS  daily! 


F.  P.  Briggs  Replaces 
Truman  in  Senate 

Frank  P.  Briggs,  publisher  of 
the  Macon  (Mo.)  Chronicle- 
Herald,  has  been  appointed  U. 
S.  Senator  from  Missouri  to  re¬ 
place  Vice-President  Harry  S. 
wuman.  The  appointment  was 
Bade  Jan.  12  by  Gov.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Briggs,  who  has  been 
a^ing  as  State  Senator,  will 
Wd  office  for  two  years,  com- 
Wting  the  unexpired  part  of 
Mr.  Truman’s  term. 

Editor  and  publisher  of  the 
QUwicle-Herald  for  21  years. 


Magazine  Reels 

with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

MC«I  all  otkwr  paper 


Mr.  Briggs  was  also  at  one  time 
PMident  of  the  Missouri  Asso- 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  * 

Perhaps  we  should  tell  you  that  it  Is  our  practice  to  set 
aside  one  dollar  per  word  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
Wor  Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale. 


Waker  Scott  &  Co. 


, '-e OIAUVCOOVA  ■  -  ■  '  '  • 

™  been  appointed  yet.  I 

■DJTOR  a  PUILISHia  fw- J«M«ry  27.  1941 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

_ continued  from  page  10 

sketches  of  babies  and  brides 
and  center  around  the  idea  of 
security  for  the  family.  The 
agency  is  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc. 

Recognition  Program 
THE  Revere  Copper  &  Brass 
CoRP.,  maker  of  Revere  Ware, 
has  begun  to  advertise  its  “cop¬ 
per-clad.  stainless  steel”  kitchen 
utensils,  scheduling  an  ad  a 
month  in  This  Week,  Parade, 
and  the  New  York  Times  maga¬ 
zine  during  1945.  The  half-page 
insertions  are  in  two  colors  in 
order  to  feature  the  special  cop¬ 
per  bottoms  of  the  pans.  Al¬ 
though  civilian  production  is 
not  yet  feasible,  ads  ask  per¬ 
sons  to  “watch  for  these  at  your 
favorite  store."  St.  George  & 
Keyes,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Waste  Not 

BRINGING  out  the  ninth  coop¬ 
erative  ad  urging  housewives 
to  continue  to  turn  in  fats  and 
oils,  the  American  Fat  Salvage 
CoMMiTEE  calls  for  sponsor  sup¬ 
port.  The  ad.  mats  of  which  are 
available  upon  request  in  either 
five  or  eight-column  size,  is  en¬ 
titled  “Swing  It,  Lady."  The  il¬ 
lustration  shows  the  American 
woman  via  a  waste  fat  mallet 
ringing  the  bell  that  knocks  out 
Hitler  and  Hirohito. 

No  Pipe  Dream 
THE  Continental  Briar  Pipe 
Co.  will  launch  in  March  a 
campaign  calculated  to  help  to¬ 
bacco  merchants  over  the  “lean 
period”  and  to  build  up  future 
business.  First  insertions,  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  higher  grade 
pipes,  will  appear  in  15  national 
magazines,  with  newspaper  ads 
<  in  selected  markets )  to  follow. 
Duane  Jones  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Increased  Schedule 
TO  announce  the  addition  of 
pain-killing  nupercaine  to  its 
Blue-Jap  corn  plasters,  Bauer  & 
Black,  a  division  of  the  Kendall 
Co.,  has  undertaken  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  program.  Be¬ 
ginning  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  large-size  ads.  some  in 
color,  will  appear  in  national 
magazines,  Sunday  supplements 
and  comic  sections.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  campaign'  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  newsp^ers  through¬ 
out  the  country'.  The  agency  is 
Henri,  Hurst  and  McDonald, 
Chicago. 

Post-war  Trade 
ATLANTIC,  Gulf  .and  West  In¬ 
dies  Steamship  Lines  has 
opened  a  campaign  to  show  the 
importance  of  post-war  trade 
with  our  “good  neighbors" 
south  of  the  border.  News¬ 
papers  in  New  York.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  and  Washington, 
D.  C.,  magazines  and  marine 
publications  are  on  schedule. 
Monthly  600-line  insertions,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Wendell  P.  Colton 
Co.,  give  trade  needs,  resources 
and  similar  information  about 
such  countries  as  Cuba.  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  Mexico,  l^e 
initial  ad  was  captioned  “Look 
to  Puerto  Rico."  A  base  line 


in  each  ad  calls  for  seamen  for 
the  Merchant  Marine. 

New  Product 

TO  INTRODUCE  the  Meco 
Watermaker,  a  thermo-com¬ 
pression  type  Diesel-powered 
water  distillation  unit,  devel¬ 
oped  during  this  war  by  a  young 
naval  ensign,  the  Mechanical 
Equipment  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
has  placed  a  series  of  ads  in 
selected  new^apers.  Bauerlein 
Advertising  Agency,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  handles  the  account. 

Mississippi  Only 
IN  AN  APPEAL  to 'motorists  to 
further  the  war  effort  by 
joining  with  railroad  men  to 
reduce  the  accident  toll  at  rail¬ 
highway  crossings,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  is  releasing  a 
newspaper  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  Mississippi. 
Beginning  this  week  and  scho¬ 
oled  to  run  until  the  middle  of 
March,  the  campaign  will  util¬ 
ize  91  newspapers  and  12  radio 
stations,  all  in  the  one  state. 
Seven  newspaper  insertions  ap¬ 
pearing  once  a  week,  urge  mo¬ 
torists  to  “Look — Listen — Liva" 
The  campaign  was  prepared  by 
the  Caples  Co.,  Chicago. 

Cooperative  Drive 

IN  A  cooperative  drive  with 
all  chain  and  department 
stores,  Daggett  &  Ramsdell,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  New’ 
Jersey,  has  undertaken  a  special 
January  promotion  on  its  new 
cake  make-up.  Mountain  Heath¬ 
er.  Ads  of  400  lines  with 
sketches  by  a  well-known  fash¬ 
ion  artist  are  appearing  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Baltimore.  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  newspapers. 
Additional  newspapers  and  a 
magazine  campaign  will  come 
later  this  year.  TTie  agency  is 
McCann  -  Erickson,  Ihc.,  New 
York. 

Changes  to  Cartoons 

CHANGING  to  cartoon  style  ads 
for  its  nose  drop,  Mistol, 
Stanco,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  has 
begun  the  second  part  of  Its 
winter  campaign.  Ads  measur¬ 
ing  100  lines  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  twice  a  week  in  35 
neivspapers  in  selected  areas 
throughout  January,  February 
and  March.  McCann-Erickson 
is  the  agency. 

This  Month'  Ads 
A  CAMPAIGN  on  This  Month 
magazine — pocket-sizer  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  first  time  about  Feb. 
10— will  be  launched  shortly  in 
newspapers  in  12  key  cities  and 
spot  radio  on  about  50  stations. 
H.  C.  Morris  &  Co.  is  the  agency. 

For  100  Years 

JOHNSON  &  HIGGINS,  New 
York  City  insurance  brokers, 
this  week  celebrated  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
firm — “the  first  such  firm  in 
America  to  reach  the  100-year 
mark,”  according  to  President 
W.  H.  LaBoyteaux — and  ran  a 
special  anniversary  ad  in  select¬ 
ed  newspapers.  The  company 
policy  was  also  emphasized  in 
the  copy.  Doremus  &  Co.  is  the 
agency. 


Agency  Appointments 

NORCROSS,  publishers  of  greet¬ 
ing  cards  and  gift  dressings, 
to  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  effective 
March  1.  No  change  in  style  or 
format  of  ads,  however  .  .  .  The 
Soo  Line  Railroad,  Minneapolis, 
to  the  Foulke  Agency.  Eugene 
H.  Gould,  account  executive; 
newspapers  the  principal  medi¬ 
um  .  .  .  Watkins,  cleaners,  dy¬ 
ers  and  furriers,  Portland,  Me., 
to  Stuart  Bart,  Advertising; 
newspapers,  radio  and  direct 
mail  .  .  .  Fargo  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  elec¬ 
trical  specialties,  to  the  Schuy¬ 
ler  Hopper  Co.,  N.  Y.  City  .  .  , 
Fashion  Curtain  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  to  Kuttner  &  Kuttner, 
Chicago;  newspapers,  magazines 
and  trade  publications  .  .  .  Inter¬ 
national  Accountants  Society, 
Inc.,  to  Goldman  &  Gross,  Chi¬ 
cago  .  .  .  Taylor-Reed  Corp., 
to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  to 
handle  advertising  of  Bov- 
ril,  British  beef -extract  in 
the  U.  S.  .  .  .  Imperial  Products, 
Inc.,  Cincinnati,  to  Keelor  & 
Stites  Co.,  same  city;  sectional 
newspapers,  national  magazines, 
trade  publications  and  radio  .  .  . 
Lion  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
W.  W.  Garrison  &  Co.  .  .  .  Pic¬ 
torial  Films,  Inc.,  to  Shappe- 
Wilkes,  Inc.  .  .  .  The  American 
Home,  to  St.  Georges  &  Keyes, 
Inc.  .  .  .  John  Irving  Shoe  Corp., 
Boston,  to  the  Chernow  Co.; 
newspapers,  radio  and  direct 
mail  .  .  .  Miss  Swank  Slips  and 
Miss  Swank  Classic  Tailored 
Pajamas  for  Women,  to  William 
H.  Weintraub  &  Co.:  newspapers, 
magazines  and  network  radio 
.  .  .  Careen  Gems.  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  Mary  Furlong  Moore; 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

EDWARD  F.  THOMAS,  director 

of  public  relations  for  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president.  Mr. 
Thomas  joined  the  agency  early 
in  1943.  He  was  previously  ac- 
coimt  executive  and  director  of 
reasearch  and  planning  for  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates. 

Eugene  H.  Gould,  since  1941  a 
copywriter  for  the  Ralston 
Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  now  an 
account  executive  for  the 
Foulke  Agency,  Minneapolis. 

William  J.  Batterberry,  who 
has  been  with  Erwin  Wasey  & 
Co.,  has  joined  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  Chicago  office. 

Homer  P.  Metzger,  for  seven 
years  sales  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  syndicate  operations  for 
the  2^nite  Corp.  and  more  re¬ 
cently  chief  of  national  fat  and 
waste  paper  salvage  campaigns 
for  WPB  in  Washington,  has 
joined  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  an  account  executive. 

Wilfred  S.  King,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  since 
1940,  has  been  elects  a  direc¬ 
tor. 

Robert  H.  Marshall,  former¬ 
ly  with  William  Ewart  &  Son. 
New  York,  has  been  named 
business  miuiager  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc. 

Robert  Brightman,  formerly 
with  the  Eutectic  Welding  Al¬ 


loys  Co.,  has  joined  the  con 
staff  of  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Ine  ^ 

Ernest  S.  Green  is  now  wilk 
Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormik^ 
Inc.,  as  copy  chief.  He  recenfly 
was  with  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Ini, 

F.  William  Burnside,  forma* 
ly  executive  vice-president  of 
Arthur  H.  Fulton  Advertiii^ 
Agency,  has  returned  after  thm 
years  of  service  overseas  wih 
the  RAF  and  has  joined  Nomm 
D.  Waters  &  Associates  in  u 
executive  capacity. 

Carl  Nickel  has  been  ay- 
pointed  account  executive  a 
Peterman’s  and  Rubberset  it 
Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfidd, 
Inc. 

Lt.  Comm.  Louis  W.  Muma, 
USNR,  vice-president  of  Dow- 
mus  &  Co.  and  for  many  ytiR 
in  charge  of  the  Boston  offla, 
will  now  serve  in  an  executiw 
capacity  at  the  head  office  in 
New  York  City.  Lt.  Cona 
Munro  has  been  with  the  cow- 
pany  since  1925.  In  1942  he  wa 
given  leave  of  absence  to  ae 
cept  a  commission  in  the  Navy, 

Evelyn  Allen  and  Jamo  C 
Kiper  have  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  N,  W.  Ayer  1 
Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

C.  A.  Brandon,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  cooperative  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Ralston  Purina  Co, 
has  joined  the  creative  staff  of 
the  Anfenger  Advertising  A|a- 
cy,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Peter  Lowry,  previously  in 
publicity  and  public  relation 
work  in  Mexico  and  before  that 
a  Washington  correspondent  lot 
U.P.,  and  Manuel  Bustillo,  for 
merly  with  McCann-Erickaoa 
have  joined  the  Mexico  staff  of 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc. 

Lt.  Col.  Daniel  D.  Thohsu 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
post-war  planning  division  of 
Weiss  and  Geller,  New  York. 

Robert  Pendergast,  forme 
media  and  research  directpr  of 
Campbell-Mithun  Advertisioi 
Agency,  has  resigned  and  has 
not  yet  announced  future  plaoi 

Sydney  Mass  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Continental  Distilling  Corp.  Ml. 
Mass  joined  the  company  in  1944 
as  a  member  of  the  sales  pre- 
motion  staff  following  his  dk 
charge  from  the  service  as  an 
Army  lieutenant. 

Arthur  Hurd,  director  of  at 
dia  research  at  J.  Walter  Thonp 
son  Co.,  has  been  elected  pres- 
dent  of  the  American  Marketiiil 
Association. 

Carl  Winston,  former  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Click  magazine,  hM 
joined  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc, 
as  a  radio  writer. 

Roland  Hauck,  Pacific  prodoe- 
tion  manager  of  the  J.  Walta 
Thompson  Co.  for  the  past  t«» 
years,  is  transferring  to  the  N** 
York  office  as  a  member  oi  tbt 
copy  department. 

Kane  Campbell  has  been  st 
pointed  copy  chief  of  Grace  t 
Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Merle  MacAlister  has  joined 
the  Erland  Advertising  Agcnef 
as  head  of  the  public  relatfalM 
and  publicity  department.  Hen 
a  former  Marine  Corps  oflleii- 1 
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High  Standard 
Of  Living  Seen 
Prosperity  Key 

An  "intelligent,  aggressive,  ef¬ 
fective  marketing  job  on  the 
pirt  of  business  enterorises” 
^  viewed  by  Donald  K.  David, 
detn.  Harvard  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  ^hool  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  at  this  week’s  meeting 
of  the  Town  Hall  Workshop,  as 
esiential  to  the  rapid  raising  of 
our  standard  of  living. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  a 
series  on  “Jobs;  The  Key  to 
Post-War  Prosperity”  being 
sponsored  jointly  by  Town  Hall 
and  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  in  New 
York. 

“I  am  particularly  glad  to  talk 
with  you  about  post-war  mar¬ 
kets,”  said  Dean  David,  “be¬ 
cause,  if  jobs  are  the  key  to 
post-war  prosperity,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  markets  are  the  key  to 
jo^”  Only  if  the  standard  of 
living  is  raised,  he  said,  how¬ 
ever,  will  we  be  able  to  ab- 
sort)  the  results  of  our  ever- 
increasing  productivity. 

He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  including  study  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  services  along  with  that 
of  the  market  for  goods  in  plans 
for  the  future  because  “an  all- 
out  war  economy  is  far  more  of 
a  productive  economy  than  a 
peacetime  economy  possibly  can 
be.”  and  therefore  the  latter 
must  employ  many  millions  “in 
those  trade  and  service  occu¬ 


pations  which  are  the  essence  ‘ 
of  a  high  standard  of  living.” 

In  addition.  Dean  David  ob¬ 
served  that  the  posb-war  market 
must  be  the  sum  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  market,  the  business  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  government  market, 
with  consideration  being  given 
to  all  three  in  planning. 

Declaring  that  actual  pur¬ 
chase  of  goods  by  these  three  is 
the  result  of  the  combination 
of  “desire  to  buy”  with  the 
"ability  to  buy,”  he  was  optim¬ 
istic  about  the  former  and  cited 
figures  to  show  the  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  deferred  demand  for 
durable  goods  and  unsatisfied 
demand  for  consumer  goods  and 
services  as  well  as  the  need  to 
restore  inventories  at  the  rate 
of  an  estimated  three  billion  a 
year  for  three  years. 

Ability  to  buy  is  the  uncertain 
one  of  the  two  and,  according 
to  the  educator,  the  acute  prob¬ 
lem  will  come  when  the  im¬ 
mediate  desires  have  been  satis¬ 
fied.  Whether  or  not  persons 
fill  their  desires  will  depend, 
he  continued,  in  large  part  upon 
whether  or  not  current  income 
continues. 

To  provide  jobs  and  thereby 
continuous  income  depends,  in 
turn,  on  rapid  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  and  since  per¬ 
sons  will  not  automatically  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  Dean 
David  terms  all  this  “the  really 
big  challenge  to  business.” 

“The  war,”  he  concluded,  “has 
posed  a  test  of  managerial  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  production  area  which 
American  industry  has  passed 
with  flying  colors.” 


No  Quota  Charge  For 
Red  Cross  Issue 

Washington,  Jan.  22 — News¬ 
papers  may  continue  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  American  Red  Cross 
rotogravure  supplement  with¬ 
out  charging  the  paper  stock 
against  their  quotas.  Carroll 
Honson.  administrator  of  the 
WPB  newsprint  limitation  or¬ 
der  has  assured. 

The  four-page  supplement  is 
printed  annually  and  news¬ 
papers  have  assisted  the  Red 
Cross  by  distributing  it  as  a 
supplement.  The  first  directive 
issued  under  L-240  made  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  paper  used 
should  be  considered  outside 
publishers'  quotas,  and  that 
directive  is  still  in  effect. 

Expos6  Bears  Fruit 

Direct  result  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
poses  by  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  disclosing  operations  of 
fake  mediums  mulcting  wives 
and  sweethearts  of  servicemen, 
was  the  introduction  this  month 
in  the  California  State  Assem¬ 
bly  of  a  bill  to  forbid  opera¬ 
tions  of  fortune  tellers  and  other 
unscrupulous  charlatans.  The 
bill  was  sponsored  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  which,  in 
a  resolution,  commended  the 
Examiner’s  series. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Sets  Up  Prizes 
For  News  Work 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  23 — A  new 
series  of  awards  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  attained  by  employes  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  con¬ 
stituting  that  newspaper’s  own 
“Pulitzer  prize”  system,  was 
announced  today  from  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  awards  are  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  editorial  depart-* 
ment.  A  series  of  cash  bonuses 
and  certificates  of  merit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  notices  posted  on  bulletin 
boards  throughout  the  Inquirer’s 
various  departments,  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  take  effect  for  the  year 
1945  and  each  suncceeding  year. 

They  are  to  be  known  as  the 
M.  L.  Annenberg  Memorial 
Awards,  in  honor  of  the  present 
publisher’s  father,  who  died 
several  years  ago.  Following  is 
the  list  of  awards  and  the  cash 
bonuses  for  each :  Best  individual 
reportorial  effort,  $500;  best 
written  news  story,  $500;  best 
news  photograph,  $250;  best 
drawing,  map.  sketch  or  cartoon, 
$250;  best  headline,  $250. 

’Three  awards  of  $250  each  will, 
be  given  for  the  best  single  ef¬ 
fort  in  these  departments:  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  sports,  columns 
financial,  society,  women’s  clubs, 
home  economics,  book  reviews, 
theaters,  gardens,  novel  or  any 
other  editorial  department. 


Chicago  Sun  and  Minneapolis  Times  are  the 
two  latest  additions  to  most  popular  COMIC*  List! 

other  Enthusiastic  Subscribers:  BOSTON  ©LOBE,  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN,  WASH- 
INGTON  STAR,  SYRACUSE  HERALD,  NEWARK  STAR  LEDGER  and  300  others. 

MUTT  &  JEFF  By  BUD  FISHER 


*COMIC — pertaining  to  or  partaking  of  comedy,  provoking  mirth;  comical.— punk  &  wagnalls 
*COMIC — that  element  in  art  or  nature  which  provokes  mirth  or  humorous  reflection. — webster’s 
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eration  of  Labor,  that  greater 
development  of  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  better  personnel 
relations  could  result  from  open¬ 
ing  up  the  publisher-sponsored 
mechanical  conferences  ( “now 
dominated  by  the  superintend¬ 
ents  and  foremen"*  to  the  rank 
and  file  workers  in  the  shops 
and  union  representatives. 

Publishers  generally  didn’t 
agree  with  the  charge  by  Mrs. 
Luce  that  news  of  the  Italian 
front  was  being  neglected. 
They  did.  however,  discuss 
among  themselves  the  possible 
“assignments”  she  put  forth  for 
oorreq>ondents  in  that  theater: 
Such  as  the  effect  of  the  GI  on 
the  Italians,  the  debates  in  the 
dugouts,  and  the  life  of  the 
“dogface”  (a  term  she  said  the 
GI’s  in  Italy  use  to  characterize 
each  other  because  they  lead  a 
dog's  life  .  .  ,  “and  I  don't  mean, 
of  course,  one  of  Elliott’s”). 

Mrs.  Luce  gave  the  publishers 
“a  tip"  that  they  might  "extract” 
some  extra  newsprint  to  enable 
them  to  print  the  story  of  the 
Fifth  Army,  because  It  is  “close 
to  the  hearts”  of  funeral  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Secretary  Stimson. 

Paper  and  Promotion 

Frankly  concerned  with  the 
newsprint  outlook,  after  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  reported 
it  was  his  guess  that  supplies 
would  be  cut  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter,  the  publishers  threw  into  a 
fecial  committee  the  delicate 
task  of  drafting  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  government  to 
screen  carefully  the  allotments 
of  American  newsprint  going  to 
the  press  of  liberated  nations. 

William  Howard,  advertising 
director  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
urged  the  publishers  to  “do  a 
little  worrying”  about  maintain¬ 
ing  customer  goodwill.  He  as¬ 
serted  newspaper  salesmen  were 
not  doing  much  to  keep  the 
newspaper  sold  with  the  retailer. 

Speaking  among  publishers. 
Frank  E.  Tripp  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  asserted  “you  can’t 
sell  advertising  that  way,”  re¬ 
ferring  to  networks.  No  chain 
of  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.,  he 
said,  would  vote  for  network 
selling — “You’ve  got  to  sell  in 
Podunk  for  Podunk.” 

Charles  J.  Tobin,  counsel  for 


AMONG  THOSE  ot  tha  haad  table  at  the  annual  meeting,  left  to  right:  Gen.  luliue  Ochs  Adler,  gm  | 
erol  manager  of  New  York  Times:  Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher  of  New  York  Mirror;  Hugh  Bo^ ; 
president  oi  United  Press;  James  Wright  Brown,  |r„  publisher  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER;  ond  J.  F.  CuUm  ; 
chairmon  oi  New  York  City  Publishers  Association. 


the  association,  condemned  the 
recent  directive  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  leaving  it  up  to  parents  to 
state  whether  birth  information 
should  be  published  as  an  en¬ 
croachment  on  press  freedom. 

A  legislative  proposal  to  give 
a  new  legal  status  to  the  car¬ 
rier  boy  under  a  school-work 
permit,  removing  him  from  all 
labor  law  requirements,  was 
placed  before  the  association  by 
Mr.  'Tobin. 

The  publishers  elected  Arthur 
P.  Irving,  Glen  Falls  Post-Star 
and  Times,  as  president,  Mr.  Irv¬ 
ing  accepting  office  now  “be¬ 
cause  the  by-laws  prevent  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Archibald.” 
J.  David  Hogue,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  was  moved  to  vice- 
president,  and  William  O.  Dap¬ 
ping,  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser, 
secretary-treas  urer. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Associated  Dailies  on 
Monday  morning — and  incident¬ 
ally,  this  group  voted  to  have 
its  meetings  hereafter  at  Al¬ 
bany,  with  a  full  day  program — 
took  up  several  matters  covered 
in  a  questionnaire.  W.  S.  Tuttle, 
Oneida  Dispatch,  was  elected  to 
succeed  W.  Allen  Underhill  as 
president,  and  H.  K.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Dunkirk  Observer,  was 
named  vice-president,  with  Louis 
G.  Buisch.  Hornell,  continuing 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

On  a  post-meeting  program,  a 
large  group  of  publishers  in- 
•spected  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  as  guests  of  the  Navy  PRO 
and  saw  for  themselves  the  need 
for  a  manpower  campaign.  The 
Navy  Yard  alone  is  begging  for 
5,000  workers,  they  were  told. 
After  the  tour,  they  were  guests 
of  Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  at  lunch¬ 
eon. 


HEREWITH  are  some  pertinent  remarks  made  by  speaken  it  < 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers: 

Frank  E.  Tripp.  General  Manager,  Gannett  Newspapers: 

“Local  advertising  is  gotten  by  leg  work  and  contacts;  thi 
tin  cup  doesn’t  work  so  good.  ...  As  we  emerge  from  this  Utopk 
( wait  till  you  see  what’s  coming! )  a  lot  of  other  guys  will  U 
out  after  the  advertising  dollar.  .  .  .  We  have  got  to  approwk 
the  selling  of  national  ads  from  one  central  point,  with  ou 
central  activity  and  one  central  program.” 

Lt.  Col.  Timothy  A.  McInerny,  formerly  of  Boston  Post: 

“To  think  the  recent  breakthrough  is  the  last  time  the  Gsr 
mans  will  strike  is  foolish  optimism.  ...  In  the  Pacific  we  must 
get  over  the  idea  we  are  fighting  sub-human  monkeys.  TV 
Kwantung  army  (mostly  six-foot  warriors)  guards  the  route  to 
Tokyo.” 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Christ  Church,  Methodist.  New  York  City 
“You  are  the  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  public  opinion." 

Rep.  Clare  Booth  Luce,  Connecticut: 

“Publishers,  after  politicians,  are  the  most  highly  pressund 
group  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Publishers  are  the  only  group,  as  a  group, 
in  America  which  has  been  denied  the  right  to  visit  the  battle 
fields.  Why,  I  don’t  know.  .  .  .  Italy  offers  the  biggest  ’Now  It 
Can  Be  Told’  story." 

Jack  Benny: 

“/  was  working  as  night  editor  on  the  Waukegan  Gazette-Sui 
for  three  years  before  I  found  out  I  was  night  watchman.” 

Edwin  L.  James,  Managing  Editor,  New  York  Times: 

“I  trust  secrecy  will  end  when  the  war’s  over.  ’The  momrt 
all  the  shooting  stops  is  the  time  for  censorship  to  end.  ...  TV 
press  has  shown  it  can  cover  the  news  of  the  war  without  any 
wet-nursing  by  officials.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  so  mud 
a  gift  we  offer  but  a  privilege  we  offer  to  the  world  over.” 

Edward  N.  Scheiberling.  National  Commander,  American  Legion: 

“The  next  President  twill  be  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  v 
World  War  II." 


BOWDi  L  JAMES,  at  Uft.  managing  editor  of  New  York  Times,  and 
Matthew  WolL  vice-president  oi  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  participate  in  the  Fourth  EstMe  forum. 


Matthew  Woll,  Vice-president,  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

•”rhe  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  stood  uncompromir^ 
ingly  for  freedom  of  the  press.  ...  It  means  that  the  Communidiir 
may  freely  publish  the  Daily  Worker  just  as  Mr,  Sulzberger  may  | 
freely  publish  the  New  York  Times." 

William  Howard,  Advertising  Director,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.: 

“Don’t  waste  your  time  and  money  knocking  television  Yss 
may  only  create  more  interest  in  it.  Instead,  how  about  creatiN 
some  promotional  fusses  in  the  newspaper  business?" 

Edward  R.  Dunning,  Vice-president,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son: 

“Big  Business  ( in  the  light  of  recent  appointments  in  Wad- 
ington)  will  be  forced  more  and  more  to  adopt  informative  ad- 
veitising  .  .  .  that’s  institutional  advertising  with  the  shirt  frod 
off  it.” 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  Circulation  Director,  Gannett  Newspspe** 
“The  newsprint  situation  is  tight  and  it’s  getting  tighter.” 

S  N I R  far  Jaaaary 
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EWGINeERlKG  CORR 
BUFFALO.  NY.  U.S.A. 


stand  unequivocally  alongside 
our  sister  unions  which  have  re- ' 
fused  to  accept  the  dictation  of 
publishers  as  to  how  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  I.  T.  U.  shall  be  run, 
and  who  refuse  to  permit  the 
publishers  to  dictate  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  interpretation  of  I. 
T.  U.  laws  which  have  been  op¬ 
erative  and  have  served  to  stabi¬ 
lize  our  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  up  to  now,  and  be  it 
further 

“RESOLVED,  that  Detroit 
Typographical  Union  No.  18  and 
Detroit  Mailers  Union  No.  40  in 
joint  meeting  assembled  this  7th 
day  of  January,  1945,  enunciate 
the  intention  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions  to  continue  as  in  the  past 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
the  union  shop  and  to  support, 
without  equivocation  or  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  I.  T.  U.  as  they  govern  our 
membership,  and  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  that  we  insist 
on  an  immediate  resumption  of 
scale  negotiations  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  looking  toward  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  conditions  which 
directly  affect  the  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  members." 


etroit  Typos, 
Icdlers  Support 
tj  Position 


WUXTRY!  WUXTRY! 


In  a  strongly  worded  resolu- 
Ajn  directed  at  newspaper  pub- 
In  their  current  dealings 
•Mb  the  International  Typo- 
in^ical  Union,  Detroit  typo- 
Mhical  and  mailers  unions 
adopted  a  joint  statement  in 
which  they  re-afflrmed  their  In- 
ttntions  to  adhere  to  union  shop 
principles  and  to  support  “with¬ 
out  equivocation”  ITU  laws  and 
rtfulations. 


Read  all  the 
reasons  why  r 
the  Buffalo 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

is  Directomatted 


The  resolution  also  called  for 
immediate  resumption  of  scale 
negotiations  with  Detroit  news¬ 
paper  publishers, 
tat  of  the  resolution  follows 
“Whereas,  T..w  A - 1  > 


Complete 
j: 

The  American 
Kewspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 


tion  has  opened  an  unwarranted 
attack  on  all  locals  of  the  ITU 
aM  is  seeking  to  have  its  pub- 
liiher  members  refuse  to  sign 
contracts  embodying  even  the 
basic  principles  of  the  union 
shop  as  it  has  been  known  and 
previously  recognized  and  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  our  contracts  with  pub- 
liifaers  throughout  the  history  of 
collective  bargaining  with  them, 

•id,  ,  .  ,  „  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  22 — An- 

Saa  Anti-Labor  Support  ^ual  convention  of  the  Ohio 
"Whereas,  it  is  a  known  fact  Newspaper  Association  and  the 
that  even  some  publishers  with  accompanying  golden  anniver- 
whom  I.T.U.  locals  have  had  sary  celebration  of  the  Buckeye 
contractual  relationship  for  a  pe-  Press  have  been  called  off,  it 
riod  of  many  years  are  lending  was  announced  last  week  by 


‘^The  DIRECTOMAT 
ia  a  practical  method 
for  prrtducing  mat» 
in  half  the  time.** 

C.  W  GOVIER 

ProduTuoB  Manager 
Bufiaio  Courier-upreM 


fessional  labor-baiters  to  break  Show  will  proceed  as  originally 
down  the  very  conditions  which  scheduled, 
have  made  it  possible  for  the 
harmonious  and  amicable  ad¬ 
justment  of  labor  disputes  in 
the  printing  industry,  and 
“V^ereas,  in  composing  and 


Legion  of  Merit 

For  his  services  as  aide  and 
flag  secretary  on  the  staff  of  the 
commander  of  a  task  force,  U.  S 
Atlantic  Fleet,  Capt.  Harold  B. 
Miller,  ~ 


. . .  _ ,  now  staff  public  rela- 

members  and  the  laws  of  the  tions  oflScer  to  the  Commander- 
I.T.U.  which  have  served  as  a  in-Chief,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet  and 
bulwark  against  all  efforts  to  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  was  award- 
place  us  in  the  category  of  an  ed  the  Legion  of  Merit.  Capt. 
irresponsible  organization  in  the  Miller  is  now  in  Washington  to 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  report  on  public  relations  mat- 

“Whereas.  the  attack  of  the  ters  in  the  Pacific, 
publishers  has  been  directed  in  ~~ 

an  effort  to  first  divide  and  then  _ 

dissipate  our  united  strength  by 
attack  on  the  very 
foundation  of  our  organization — 

the  laws  which  represent  our  ef-  Bn I 


•  Mats  are  made  on  the  Directo.mat  with  twice  the  siieed  of 
your  present  operation — 7  seconds  for  pressure  application 
— 15  seconds  for  entire  molding  o(>eration. 

•  The  Directomat  is  capable  of  producing  mats  with  the  same 
shrinkage  you  now  get. 

•  The  Directomat  eliminates  stretch  of  mats. 

•  The  Directomat  produces  more  uniform,  deeper  and 
shar|>er  mats. 

•  Mats  are  molded  on  the  Directomat  with  less  pressure, 
thereby  reducing  type  wear,  and  saving  from  60%  to  80% 
of  resetting. 

•  The  Directomat  virtually  eliminates  chance  of  buckle  in 

the  mat.  _ , _ 

Directomats  produce  ^^^HEHjll|^9||B||H||||[||im 
a  cleaner  and  def- 
initely  better  printed 

results.  »  W kyUrTi 


ployed,  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  obvious  that 


the  paid  representatives  of  the 
publi^ers  have  had  to  manufac- 
|we  issues  to  solidify  the  mem- 
w*  of  their  own  union 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplotes 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplatcs 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  . 
Nof  tN  lar  .  .  .  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  iL  Send  det^  to 

W«S  ftowwair  MMMMry  CsrpwMia 
PWlrtilA  N.  J.  M.  V.  0«wi  Ml  M  Am. 


Write  f»r  complete  details. 
.‘>08  Kenmore  Station. 


Mark  Cross— Part  of 
Advertising  History 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ago 

word  began  to  travel  round 
the  carriage  trade  of  Boston 
that  a  young 
fellow,  Mark 
Cross  by  name, 
had  set  up  a 
small  Harness  , 

and  Saddlery 
Shop  in  Sum¬ 
mer  Street  and 
there  he  would 
make  you  a  sad¬ 
dle  or  -  bridle 
that  would  be 
the  envy  of  all 
who  looked 
upon  it.  Today  Trade  Mork 
the  saddlery 

shop  has  become  a  handsome 
store  on  a  busy  Fifth  Avenue 
comer  in  New  York,  carriages 
have  been  replaced  by  limou¬ 
sines,  but  the  distinctive  Mark 
Cross  label  still  carries  with  it 
the  same  aura  of  excellence  and 
its  famous  leather  goods  are  to 
be  found  in  leading  stores  the 
country  over. 

It  was  a  young  apprentice. 
Patrick  Francis  Murphy,  who 
early  bought  the  store  and  made 
it  into  a  nationally  known  insti¬ 
tution,  who  recognized  the 
value  of  the  name  and  conunis- 
sioned  an  artist  friend  to  de¬ 
sign  a  trade  mark  based  upon 
the  Cross  family’s  coat  of  arms. 
It  was  Patrick  Francis  Murphy, 
too,  who  realized  the  value  of 
advertising  and  made  its  prepa¬ 
ration  one  of  his  own  duties  un¬ 
til  he  died  in  1981. 

Father  Led 

“Father,”  Gerald  Murphy,  now 
head  of  the  flfm,  told  Editor  & 
PUBUSHKR,  “took  the  first  full 
page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Timet." 

He  took  a  column  in  every 
single  newspaper  every  week, 
and,  said  his  son,  “Of  course 
they  thought  he  was  mad.”  But 
newspapers  interested  him.  and 
while  Tiffany  and  other  com¬ 
parable  stores  considered  them¬ 
selves  far  above  advertising  in 
anything  but  the  most  dignified 
and  reserved  magazines.  Mr. 
Murphy  believed  in  bringing 
the  Mark  Cross  name  to  the 
public  regularly. 

Advertising  of  that  day  re¬ 
sembled  dry,  factual  seed  cata¬ 
logue  listings  and  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  Mr.  Murphy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  while  he  conceded  to 
the  listings,  he  overcame  their 
colorlessness  by  leading  each 
column  with  philosophical,  witty 
and  succinct  comments  of  his 
own.  “Father,”  remarked  Ger¬ 
ald  Murhpy,  “was  also  the  first 
imconscious  columnist.” 

It  was  tjrpical  of  him  that  his 
copy  gave  the  impression  he 
was  playing  with  commerce  not 
taking  himself  or  his  business 
to  seriously,  but  nevertheless 
keeping  a  hi^  literary  level  and 
never  talking  down  to  his  pub¬ 
lic. 


For  example,  one  of  his  col¬ 
umn  advertisements  was  headed 
“Aesop’s  Fables”  and  the  copy 
ran: 

“A  Dog  carrying  a  piece  of 
Meat  in  his  mouth  saw  the  re¬ 
flection  of  it  In  the  Water  and 
snatching  at  the  Shadow  lost 
the  Meat  itself. 

“Imitation  Cross  goods  have 
the  shadow  but  not  the  sub¬ 
stance.” 

During  World  War  I  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  frequently  used  his  space  to 
support  the  war  effort,  follow¬ 
ing  still  his  own  theory  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  One  ad  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1917  was  headlined 
“Food-Control  Through  Self- 
Control,”  and  read:  “If  over¬ 
eating  had  the  same  visibly 
scandalous  consequences  as  over¬ 
drinking,  few  of  us  would  rise 
.sober  from  the  table. 

Always,  the  head  of  the  Mark 
Cross  firm  believed  in  construct¬ 
ing  an  item,  regardless  of  what 
it  might  be,  for  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  to  supply  a  real  need  and 
in  making  it  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  possible.  The  price  he  set 
later,  believing  as  he  often  said 
in  his  ads  that  “Price  Is  For¬ 
gotten.  Quality  Remains.” 

Typical  of  his  institutional 
ads  was  this:  “Admiral  Nelson 
ascribed  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  always  ready  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  before  the  time 
set  by  the  authorities.  CROSS 
employs  the  same  intelligent 
anticipation.” 

Bearing  out  his  theory  of  mer¬ 
chandising  Mr.  Murhpy  once 
wrote,  “Many  People  Are  Nice 
If  you  take  them  for  what  they 
wish  to  appear.  Like  women’s 
shoes,  made  to  fit  the  eye — not 
the  foot.” 

Good  Advice 

Similarly  under  the  headline 
“Intelligently  Up-to-Date”  he 
wrote:  “Emerson  said:  ‘Never 
read  a  book  until  it  is  a  year 
old.’ 

“This  is  sound  advice  to  the 
purchaser  of  any  article.  For 
whatever  wins  its  vogue  by 
some  trick  of  novelty  or  caprice 
— ages  fast.  Nothing  is  durable 
but  what  is  consecrated  by  rea¬ 
son  and  good  taste. 

“In  Cross  wares  Usefulness  is 
the  cardinal  consideration.” 

As  his  copy  might  indicate 
Patrick  Francis  Murphy  was  a 
famous  after-dinner  speaker  in 
his  day,  and.  according  to  his 
son.  he  always  spoke  exactly 
seven  minutes,  stood  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  never 
smiled.  He  was  not  a  humorist 
but  a  wit  and  philosopher  and 
his  points  were  frequently  made 
with  epigrams. 

From  the  time  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  he  wrote  down,  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  notebooks,  every¬ 
thing  he  heard  anywhere  that 
interested  him,  and  from  these 
and  his  wide  reading  he  would 
develop  the  ideas  which  flavored 


E  &  P  ‘Freeze* 

Because  oi  an  unusually 
heavy  demand  ior  subscrip¬ 
tions  during  1944  in  the  face 
oi  WPB  paper  restrictions.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  is 
forced  to  freeze  its  1945  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  present  leveL 
Current  subscribers  may  re¬ 
new  in  the  usual  way.  Appli¬ 
cants  ior  subscriptions  will  be 
placed  on  a  waiting  list  until 
a  vacancy  in  the  mailing  list 
occurs. 


his  advertisements  and  his 
-speeches.  The  playwright  Philip 
Barry  in  his  new  play  which  is 
to  star  Tallulah  Bankhead,  has, 
said  Gerald  Murphy,  a  char¬ 
acter  based  on  “Father”  and  in 
creating  it  made  extensive  use 
of  one  of  the  notebooks. 

For  a  short  time  after  the 
elder  Mr.  Murphy  died  and  be¬ 
fore  his  son  took  over  the  firm’s 
direction,  Mark  Cross  execu¬ 
tives  reprinted  the  early  ads, 
but  they  seemed  hollow  and  life¬ 
less.  Consequently,  for  the  first 
time  Mark  Cross  employed  an 
advertising  agency.  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  and  decided  it 
would  be  best  to  take  a  new 
approach. 

Gerald  Murphy  thought  it 
wise  to  tell  more  clearly  what 
the  Mark  Closs  Company  was 
about  and  also  decid^  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  leather,  though  his 
father  had  diversified. 

The  company  uses  newspa¬ 
pers  to  tell  that  story  and  to 
continue  emphasizing  the  name 
associated  with  excellence.  It  is 
helped  by  the  visibility  of  the 
trade  mark.  Mr.  Murphy  pointed 
out.  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  every  insertion. 

Rarely  large,  the  ads  are  sim¬ 
ply  designed,  employ  a  good 
deal  of  white  space  and  a  dis¬ 
tinctive.  readable  type  face  and 
generally  picture  and  describe 
but  one  item  of  merchandise. 
The  color  which  Mr.  Murphy's 
father  got  into  his  “column”  is 
now  incorporated  in  the  lighter 
merchandise  copy  of  today. 

A  New  York  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  told  them. 
Mr.  Murphy  stated,  that  “our 
advertising  is  the  delight  of  the 
layout  room  because  our  ad 
never  does  anything  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  ad  next  to  it.” 

Without  attempting  in  any 
way  to  do  it,  Mark  Cross, 
through  its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  developed  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  mail  order  business,  for 
persons  the  country  over  seeing 
a  Mark  Cross  ad  in  a  New  York 
paper  send  in  their  checks,  ask 
for  such  and  such  an  item  and 
order  it  initialed  without  ever 
seeing  it  outside  the  illustration. 

From  Boston  Saddler  to  New 
York  shop,  from  1845  to  1945, 
Mark  Cross  has  maintained  a 
three-sided  advertising  and 
merchandising  policy  —  name, 
quality  and  usefulness  —  and 
going  into  its  second  hundred 
years,  while  the  advertising 
form  has  changed  with  the 
times,  the  policy  is  continuing. 


Scandal  Sheet 
Operator  Slain 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  24  —  Onlj 
three  nights  before  he  was  shot 
to  death  by  unknown  assiii 
ants,  Arthur  Kasherman,  editcr 
of  a  Minneapolis  scandal  Aad 
turned  down  a  $10  offer  to  writi 
his  own  obituary  for  the  Mb- 
neapolis  Tribune. 

"They  don’t  dare  try  to  get 
me,”  the  would-be  exposer  o( 
alleged  civic  corruption  told 
Bower  Hawthorne,  city  edite 
and  Len  Welch,  assistant  cit; 
editor,  when  he  came  to  tb 
newspaper  office  to  discuss  ha 
latest  ventures. 

The  43-year-old  owner  of  tb 
occasional  Public  Press,  “hnsj 
around”  newspaper  offices  aid 
newspaper  men  for  many  ym 
hoping  to  pick  up  “hot  tipt." 

But  he  never  was  emplofid 
on  any  newspaper,  aside  fro*i 
-scandal  sheet  predecessor  to  Ui 
own  publication  and  had  m 
standing  among  working  ne«s 
paper  men  or  in  any  other  nel 
ognized  professional  circle,  r 

Kasherman’s  was  the  third 
murder  of  a  publisher  here  ii 
little  more  than  a  decade. 

Howard  Guilford  was  shot  h 
death  in  October,  1934.  Hi 
paper,  the  Saturday  Preu,  sh 
a  scandal  sheet,  served  to  brni 
to  a  test  the  so-called  Minnooti 
“gag”  law. 

Walter  Liggett,  who  tbroufk 
his  weekly.  Midwest  Ameriax 
had  made  a  forthright  attack 
against  gangsterism,  was  slait 
in  December,  1935. 

Police  never  have  apprehend 
ed  their  slayers. 

Kasherman  had  served  tiik 
in  a  state  penitentiary,  after  be 
ing  convicted  of  "shaking  down 
a  Minneapolis  prostitute  to  kiq 
her  name  out  of  his  paper 
When  he  was  released  he  re 
sumed  his  crusade,  claiming  i 
ways  he  had  been  framed. 

Though  Kasherman  was  hdd 
in  little  regard  by  responsUde 
newspaper  representatives,  bi 
murder  evoked  editorials  in  tk 
Star  Journal  and  the  Titnei  to¬ 
day,  condeming  the  act. 


FM  Workshop 
At  Ohio  State 

Columbus.  O.,  Jan.  22— A: 
educational  FM-frequency  nit 
ulation  -  station  workshop  b 
scheduled  for  June  19  to  Jw 
27,  with  sessions  at  Ohio 
University  and  in  Clev 

The  workshop,  with  rei 
tion  limited  to  100,  will  ol 
curriculum  designed  to  pi 
post-war  personnel  for  FM 
cational  radio  stations. 

With  Dr.  I.  Keith  Tylff, 
rector  of  radio  educationi 
Ohio  State,  in  charge,  the  wi 
shop  is  sponsored  jointly 
university,  the  state  departaPj 
of  education,  the  U.  S.  Offletwi 
Education,  and  Cleveland  tfl 
lie  schools. 

Filth  'E'  for  Hoe  . 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing- S| 
chinery  manufacturer,  has  •f 
its  fifth  Army-Navy  “E.” 
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WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 


IS  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOIMEN’S  newsprint 


will  again  be  offered  to  oui 
American  customers 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  MIllS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 


The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 


Represented  By  TTi#  Capper  Publicefiont,  Inc. 
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hTJii 

DECEMBER  UNAGE  DOWN  4.4%;YEAR'S  LOSS  2.5%  ’*'**'"”  V*®*^*, 


CONTRASTING  with  the  Agures  for  1943 
when  newspaper  advertising  linage,  as 
recorded  by  Media  Records  for  52  cities, 
showed  a  twelve*month  gain  of  12.5%, 
linage  for  1944  dropped  2.5%  below  1943 
and  that  for  the  month  of  December  was 
off  4.4%  as  compared  with  the  same  month 
in  1943. 

This  bears  out  the  trend  which  began 
with  a  tapering  off  of  increases  in  late 
1943  and  continued  until  by  spring  of  1944 
definite  losses  were  being  noted.  How¬ 
ever,  as  has  been  pointed  out  previously, 
1943  was  an  exceptional  year  for  linage. 

Though  all  but  one  of  the  seven  linage 
classifications  showed  percentage  losses  in 
December,  two,  classified  and  general,  re¬ 
mained  above  the  mean  on  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Index,  an  average  for  the 
month  for  the  past  five  years,  and  two, 
general  and  financial,  had  percentage  gains. 


respectively  1.4%  and  3.4%,  for  the  year. 
Financial  also  gained — 14.2% — in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Numerically,  total  linage  for  the  year 
was  1.361,243,607,  or  35,174,562  under  1943, 
while  for  December  it  was  121,751,136  de¬ 
noting  a  loss  from  December,  1943,  of 
5,654,210.  However,  total  linage  for  the 
year  remained  above  the  mean  on  the 
Index,  showing  that  the  loss  was  not 
overly  severe  in  terms  of  the  past  five- 
year  history  of  newspaper  linage. 

Greatest  loser  for  the  year  was  classi¬ 
fied  with  a  decrease  of  7.8%,  but  for 
December  it  was  automotive,  down  33.9%. 
Other  losses  for  the  year  were  retail,  1.6%; 
d^artment  stores,  6.2%;  automotive,  2.7%, 
and  total  display,  0.9%.  In  December  re¬ 
tail  dropped  3.7%;  department  stores. 
8.2%;  general,  2.2^  ;  total  display,  4.1%, 
and  classified  6%. 


1944 

1943 

Total  .\dverti.- 

dug  Linaffe 

Lint/t 

12  me>s.  . . 

1,361,243,607 

1,396,418,169 

December 

121,751,136 

127,405,346 

November 

128,243,495 

127,631,001 

Display  Only 

12  mos. 

1,052,352,845 

1,061,376,557 

December 

97,692,740 

101,820,381 

November 

162,926,032 

100,525,769 

Classified 

12  mos.  .. 

308,890.762 

335,041,612 

December 

24,058,396 

25,584,965 

November 

25,317,463 

27,105,232 

Retail 

12  mos.  . . 

751,583,696 

763,836,821 

December 

73,578,178 

76,433,314 

November 

72,984 /)36 

70,890,468 

Department  Store 

12  mos.  .. 

307,591,554 

327,745,323 

December 

38,853,816 

31,418,071 

.November 

30,023,178 

30,946,571 

General 

12  mos.  . . 

250,925,532 

247,423,697 

December 

20,631,273 

21,094,068 

November 

25,163,131 

24,421,948 

.■\utoraotive 

12  mos.  . . 

31,478,992 

32,357,707 

December 

1,949,394 

2,949,785 

November 

3,219,113 

3,920,001 

Financial 

12  mos.  .. 

18,364,625 

17,758,332 

December 

1,533,995 

1,343,214 

November 

1,559,752 

1,293,352 

%  of  E4? 
1941 


Hi 


95.9  M.I 


98.4  njt 


91.8  MJ 


97.3  m 


82.1 


December  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


1944 

1943 

^YKRON, 

,  OHIO 

Beacon  Joumal-«.. 

1,006,416 

1.225.588 

Beacon  Joumal-S.. 

347,515 

351,137 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,35'3,931 

1,606,725 

ALBANY 

.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbkr.  News-e 

743.348 

677,821 

Times  Uaion-m... 

S80421 

535,077 

•Times  Unioo-S . . . 

328.827 

276,015 

Grand  Total .... 

1,652,996 

1,488,913 

ALBUQURR4UB. 

NRW  MEXICO 

Joumal-m  . 

346,024 

361,357 

Tribune-c  . 

368,647 

377,151 

Joumal-S  . 

M,796 

64,169 

Grand  Total .... 

803,467 

802,677 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitutioa-m 

574,478 

656,033 

Joumal-e . 

778,940 

964,033 

tConstitutioB-S  . . . 

329,580 

378,514 

*  Journal-. S  . 

417,155 

457,215 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,100,153 

2,455,795 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

News-Post-e  . 

834,430 

1,007.240 

Sun-m  . 

713,035 

793,364 

Sun-e  . 

1,108,248 

1,343,736 

•American-S  . 

339.371 

323,080 

Sun-S  . 

538,027 

489,084 

Compiled  b)r 
1944  1943 


Media  RecordH 


CKDAR  KAPina.  IOWA 

Gazettc-e  .  473,008  510.709 

Gazette-S  .  189,745  143,538 


Grand  Total....  642,753  654,247 


CHICAUU.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  1,061,013  1.350,096 

Siin-m  .  618.886  875,749 

tOaily  Ncwa-e....  951,884  1,111,270 

Herald-Amer’n-e  . .  625,336  741,261 

Timei-e  .  494,040  627,273 

Tribune-.S  .  688,071  637,873 

Sun-S  .  297,540  335,034 

Mlerald-Amer’n  S  .  320,625  323,320 

Times-S  .  100,996  96.207 


1944 

DUnUHT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  539,274 

News-e  .  1,324,600 

Timcs-e  .  884,980 

Free  Press-S .  274,044 

tNews-S  .  581,447 

•Times-S  .  397,508 


1944  IMl 

HBMP8TKAD-TOWN,  N.  T. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Stare  .  485,641  404J7» 

Newsday-e  .  443,87  9  27338 


Grand  Total _  4,001,853  3,946,434 

DULl'TH,  MINN. 

Heralde  .  450,050  485.773 

Vew»-Tribune-m  .  334,840  347,861 

.Vews-Tribune-.S  ..  187,290  191,243 


Grand  Total.. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Eiiquirer-m  .  694,430  662,349 

Post-e .  790.197  889,795 

Times-SUr-e  .  960.830  1,023.938 

tEnquirer-S  .  514s433  534,540 


Grand  Total....  972,180  1,024,877 

KL  PAHO.  TBXAH 

Times-m  .  453,766  389,618 

5.1»8,393  6,098,083  Herald  Post-e .  463,400  389,830 

Times-.S  .  173,362  121,919 


Grand  Total....  2,959,890  3,110,622 


Grand  Total....  1,090,528  901,367 

KRIK,  P.\. 

Dispatch  Herald-e..  512,418  465,166 

Times-e  .  596,249  563,807 

Dispatch  Herald-S.  265,016  178.997 


CLKVKLANn,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m _  759,049  815,698 

News-e .  593,771  715,310 

Presi-e  .  1,162,825  1,110.478 

•tPlain  Dealer-S..  594,095  608,762 


Grand  Total....  1.373,683  1,207,970 

F.V.INSVILLB,  IND. 

Courier-m  .  648,074  689,958 

Press-e  .  641,866  708,481 

Courier  &  Press-S.  187,223  220,408 


Grand  Total.... 

929,520 

676,441 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. 

480,123 

466;3 

HOUSTON 

,  TEXAS 

(Jhronicie-e  . 

1,163,322 

1,161,98 

Pnst-m  . 

803,115 

6NjU 

Press-e  . 

703.869 

66UI] 

Chronicle-S  . 

425,317 

336,18 

Post-S  . 

351,924 

29331 

Grand  Total.... 

3,447,547 

3,154,491 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

1,229.292 

1,273,44) 

Star-m  . 

898.225 

860.10 

Times-e  . 

926  4.14 

1. 002.4:1 

tSUr-S  . 

526,356 

493,141 

Grand  Total.... 

3,580,307 

3,631.18 

4ACK80NVII.LE.  FLA.  I 

Times  Union-m.... 

651,793 

678,641 

Journal-e  . 

594.867 

631,944 

Times  Union-S.... 

293,101 

23211: 

Grand  Total....  1,5  39,761  1,569,8: 


Grand  ToUl..,.  3.533,111  3,956,504 


Grand  Total _  3,109,740  3,250,248 


BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  310,151  322,095 


BIRHINOUA.M,  ALA. 


Age-Herald-m  .... 

591,995 

597,374 

News-e  . 

861,276 

885,219 

Poat-e  . 

598,077 

481.647 

(News  4  Age-Her.-S 

469,977 

422,053 

Grand  Total .... 

2.521,325 

2,386,293 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Record- Amer’n- me . 

437,897 

516,305 

Globe-me  . 

758,589 

873,946 

Herahl-Traveler 

(See  note)  . 

928,877 

996,812 

Post-m  . 

675,304 

658,631 

*.Advertiser-S  . 

253,998 

239,769 

Globe-S  . 

421.820 

419,886 

tHerald-S  . 

478,023 

497,472 

Post-S  . 

256,180 

232,213 

rOLDMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-c  .  955,057 

Citizen-e  .  593,000 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m.  384,973 

Dispatch-S  .  420,616 

Citizen-S  .  210,654 

Star-w  . 


Grand  Total 


. . . .  7^919 

....  2,63*219 


1,064,378 

562,985 

378,668 

348,775 

150.273 

51,599 


Grand  Total _  1,477,163  1,618,847 

FI.INT,  3nCH. 

Joumal-e  .  915,336  899,435 

Journals  .  224,177  209,705 


Grand  Total _  1,139,513  1,109,140 

PORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.  488,854  575,277 

News  Sentinel-e...  1,028,307  899,454 

Journal  Gaaette-S..  315,452  276,142 


DALL.\R.  TEXAS 

News-m . 1,004,462 

Tiraes-Herald-e  ...  1,184.327 

+News-S  .  424,260 

Times-Herald-S  . . .  410,982 


2,556,678  Grand  Total....  1,832,613  1,750,873 
PORT  WtIRTH,  TPAA8 
Star-Telegram-m  ..  231,075  310,161 

Star-Tclegram-e  . . .  609,380  739,498 

Press-e  .  525.325  474,027 

Star-Telegram-S  ..  235,271  216,239 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  4. 

Jersey  Journal-e...  554,427  506yi 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  698,855  J04J9I 

Non:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combing 

with  I>emocrat-m.  One  edition,  Tra- 
iine-e,  given. 

KNOXVILl,E,  TENN. 

Juurnal-m  .  509,658  4M,j4 

News-Sentinel-e  . .  550,340  53J,» 

Journal-S  .  216.883  htjlj 

News-Sentinel-S  . .  232,404  USJd 


1,158,567 

1,328,902 

345.429 

360,676 


Grand  Total....  1,509,285  1.255J8 


Grand  Total _  3,024,031  ^,193,574 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  433,440 


Grand  Total _  4,210,688  4,435,034 

Nbn:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination, 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  coaminatioa  with  morning  or  Sun¬ 
day  Herald.  Record  (m)  is  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  American  (e).  Linage 
of  one  edition  is  given. 


Herald-c 

News-e  . 

Journal  Herald-S . 
News-S  . 


907,620 

875,735 

227,251 

196,972 


505,483 

960,413 

1,137,211 

177,161 

208,763 


Grand  Total _  1,601,051  1,739,925 

PRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  525,145  528,467 

Bee-S  .  180,368  141,846 


Grand  Total....  2,641,018  2,989,031 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expresa-m.  663,134  629,948 

Nbws-e  .  1,245,163  1,472,126 

•Courier  Express-S  437,868  377,817 


DENVER,  COIX). 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  259,752  263,319 

Post-e  .  865,859  900,448 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  74,369  74,180 

Post-S  .  292,072  268,226 


Grand  Total....  705,513  670,313 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e _  1,078,101  1,050,209 

GLENS  F.\LI.S.  N.  Y, 
Post-Star  (See  note)  406,035  406,665 

Non:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  Times-e.  Line  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star-m,  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  748.760  726,951 

Telegraph-e  .  650,965  539,392 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
Tribune  (See  note).  6  1  6.573  54M8 

Non:  Tribtme-e  and  Eagle-m  sons 
combination.  One  edition  (e)  give®' 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  771,132 

Times-m  .  582.351 

Herald-Express-e  .  663,53  5  74l,8| 

News-d  .  561.962  6J1,F 

*Examiner-S  .  468,057 

tTiraes-S  .  418.106 


Grand  Total....  3,465,143  4,23W> 


IXIUISVILLB,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m,  664,836  5*^ 

Times-e  .  794,138  SM.JB 

Courier  Journal-S..  360,427  iW" 


Grand  ToUl _  2,346,165  2,479,891 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note).  794,437  852,578 

Non:  Qmrier-e  and  Post*m  sold 

in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Ck>urier-e,  given. 


Grand  Total _  1,492,052  1,506,173 


DBS  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  367,288  428,707 

Tribune-e  .  446,697  517,652 

Register-S  .  257,889  230,104 


Grand  Total _  1,399,725  1,266,343 

Non:  News-e  carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  566,516  534,247 

Times-e  .  1,046,965  1,242,400 

Courant-S  .  389,014  339,237 


Grand  Total _  1,071,874  1,176,463  Grand  Total _  2,002,495  2,115,884 


Grand  Total...,  1,819,401  2^* 
LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  539,053 

MANCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  523.922  4»W 

Non:  Manchester  Union-m  • 

Leader-e  sold  in  combination  oaiy.  ^ 
age  of  one  edition,  Union-m,  is  gisa 
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News-S 
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U) 

»J 

7(l4 

Mil 

9U 

iiul 


1944  1943 

MKMPHIS,  TBVN. 

Pnoimerc’l  Appeal-m.  800,925  1,010,901 
tCommer’cl  Appeal  s  356,474  371,380 

pi^-SciDiitare  .,  496,339  613,973 

Grand  Total....  1,653.738  1,996,254 
MIAMI,  FI^A. 

H«ld.ra  .  9SJ.028  326,623 

.  883,101  643.066 

i^ld-S  .  417.135  166,065 

^-S  .  227,647  160.494 

Grand  Total....  2,480,911  1,296,248 
MII.WAI  KKE.  WIS. 

Sntinelm  .  502,357  706,327 

^»1<  .  1.298.153  1.634,362 

•<i«itinel-S  .  253,507  265,837 

tjoumal-S  .  513,347  563.984 

Grand  Total....  2,567.364  3,170,510 

MINNB.AP0I,I.S.  MINN. 

Tribnne-ni  .......  461,728  450,700 

Star  Toumal-e....  680,103  990,264 

Tuiti4  .  533,707  346,621 

Tribune  s  .  359,269  400,589 


1944  1943 

O.MAHA.  NRRR. 

«World  Herald-e..  618,025  726.011 

Wf,rld  Herald-S...  277,768  242,291 

r.rand  Total....  895,793  968,302 

Note:  #  World  Herald  sold  in  com 
bination,  linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only 
is  shown. 

PKORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript.*  861,301  717,505 

St.ir-m  .  832,421  542,495 

Journal  Star-S _  292,090  225,986 


Grand  Total _  1,985,812  1,485,986 

PIIIL.\DEl.PinA,  PA. 


Inquirer-m  .  964,981  1,037,341 


News-e  . . 
Record-m 
Tnquirer-S 
*  Record-S 


458,513 

711.240 

717.483 

331,898 


482,555 

867,122 

690,841 

447,476 


Grand  Total....  4,213,150  4,602,428 
PITTSBrRGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m  _  517,054  620,788 

Press-e  .  967,462  1,208,080 


Grand  Total....  2,034,807  2,188,174 

MODE8TO.  CALIF. 

B(*.e  .  395,011  353,742 

MONTREAL.  CANAD.A 

Sure .  948,213  985.597 

Caaette-m  .  499.929  468,958 

U  Presse-e  .  816,169  915,723 

UPatrie-e .  163.576  146,879 

HeraMe  .  123,403  145,960 

Stmdard-S  .  103,405  95,259 

U  Patrie  S .  172.379  139,413 

Grand  Total....  2,827,074  2,897,789 

MCNCIB,  INI). 

PresM  .  549,257  485,881 

Star-ra  .  501,755  439,044 

Star-S  .  221,836  141,392 


Sun-Telegraphe 

.tPress-S  . 

*Sun-Telegraph-S 


588,471 

343.271 

329,659 


Grand  Total....  2,745,917 
PORTL.\ND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  579,671 

Journal-e  .  597,942 

•Oregoni.in-S  .  361,776 

fJournal-S  .  324,103 


Grand  Total....  1,272,848  1,066,317 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Banner-e  , , . , 
Tennessean-m 
Tennessean-S 


724,580 

735,230 

385.734 


768.324 

759.558 

352,540 


Grand  Total....  1,845,544  1,880,422 
NEWARK.  N.  4. 


Star-Ledger-m 

Nlews-e  . 

Call-S  . 

Star- Ledger- S 


595.608  548,411 

1,185.287  1,365,422 
306,303  233.294 

149,885  106.664 


875.218 

370.243 

342.409 


741,368 

670,862 

299.654 

205,914 


Grand  Total _  1,863,492  1,917,798 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Herald-e  .  278,942  245,308 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,015,944  1,174,818 

Journal-m  .  471,376  442,499 

Journal-S  .  294,463  251,977 

Grand  Total _  1,781,783  1,869,294 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  note).  683.352  739,821 

Eagle-S  .  70,067  45,182 

Grand  Total _  753,419  785,003 

Note;  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e,  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


Grand  Total....  2.237,083  2.253,791 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Jonmal  Courier-m.  412,196 
743.244 
236,196 


News  Leader-e.... 
Times  Dispatch-m. 
Times  Dispatch-S. . 


855,109 

590,342 

337.978 


956.903 

690.923 

309,766 


Regiiter-e 
Regilt  er-S 


Grand  Total _  1,391,636  1,364,708 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Tunes  Picayiine-m.  1.091,484  1,109,650 

Item-e  .  989.061  1,005,937 

States*  .  629,280  698,302 

Times  Picayune  &  . 

States-S  .  552,009  586,045 


Grand  Total _  1,783,429  1,957,592 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

10100-7  Hem.  &  Chronicle-m  814,420  938,656 

193,087  Union-e .  899,878  1,083,874 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-S  403,113  398,477 


359,075 

812.546 


Grand  Total _  2,117,411  2,421,007 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register- Republic-*.  710.296  715,258 

Star-m  .  513,886  492,899 

.Star-S  .  229,360  206,861 


Grand  Total....  3,261,834  3,399,934 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timei-m  .  965,363  1,307,735 

Herald  Tribune-m.  789,795  931,840 

Newi-m  .  1,176,582  1,118.421 

Mirror-m  .  363,596  500,576 

Journal  Amer’n-e..  668,184  716,194 

Poat-e  .  421,498  544,740 

,Sun-e  .  1,025,863  1,016,574 

World-Telegram-e  .  630,153  921,089 

7>™«a-S  .  824,511  910,325 

♦Herald  Tribune-S  665,769  677.934 

NewaS  .  539,172  530,040 

Mirror-S  .  158,888  205,394 

Journal  Amer’n-S.  364,407  318,588 


Grand  Total _  1,453,542  1,415,018 

SACRA3IENTO.  CALIF. 

Hnion-m  .  334,322  335,443 

Bee-e  .  913,626  886,143 

Union-S  .  209,317  127,631 


Grand  Total _  1,457,265  1,349,217 

ST.  LOl'IS,  MO. 


Globe-  pemocrat-m 
Post-Dispatch-e  . . 
Star-Times-e  .... 
♦Globe- Democrat-S . 
Post- Dispatch-S  . . , 


469.480 

820,888 

544,406 

302,707 

546,521 


51S.511 

926,310 

622.347 

315,755 

489,331 


Grand  Total _  8,593,781  9,699,450 

new  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

528,146  573,427 

161.997 


Eagle  . 

Eagle-S  .  168.020 


Grand  Total _  2,684,002  2,872,254 

ST,  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-ra..  391,986  542,539 

Dispatch-e  .  535.870  835,823 

Pioneer  Press-S _  239,290  259,757 


Grand  Total _  1,167,146  1,638,119 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Gaiette-i 


Grand  Total....  696,166  735,424 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N,  Y. 

.  753.668  724,730 

_  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Poft-Enquirer-e  ...  562,390  510,281  Express-S  .  343,205 

Tnbune-e  .  823,454  1,018,775  'Light  S  .  359,669 

Tnbune-S  .  316,576  254,141 


Express-m .  676,441 

News-e  .  927,586 

Eight-e  .  794,481 


595,856 

937.549 

747,937 

304,533 

337,737 


i  in  Principal  Citie 

1944 

1943 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

C'hronicle*m  . 

535,885 

607.618 

^  Kxaminer-m  . 

650.646 

760.907 

]  Call-BuUetin-e  . . , . 

478,145 

626.186 

•  News-e  . 

463,382 

632,317 

tChronicIe-S  . 

294,395 

223.831 

'  *Examiner-S  . 

364,052 

322,236 

Grand  Total _ 

2,786,505 

3,173,095 

!  .‘iCHENECTADY,  N.  ' 

I. 

1  G;izette-m  . 

770,474 

714.502 

’  Union  Star-e . 

694,441 

686.963 

*  Grand  Total.... 

1,464.915 

1,401,465 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

1  Tribune-m  . 

653,793 

583.620 

Times-e  . 

761,208 

771,983 

Scrantonian-.S  . .  . . 

259.619 

205,139 

Grand  Total .... 

1,674.620 

1.560.742 

SK.ATTLK,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer- m. 

599.569 

616.313 

Star-e  . 

443.286 

453.328 

Times-e  . 

710.254 

854.370 

•Post-IntclHgencer-S 

388.663 

324.147 

Times-S  . 

267,511 

239,483 

Grand  Total,... 

2,409.283 

2,487,641 

Siorx  CITY.  lOW.A 

Journal-Tribune-e 

422,471 

389.527 

Joumal-S  . 

197,583 

142,135 

Grand  Total _ 

620,054 

531.662 

SOI'TII  BKND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

735,958 

796.354 

Tribune-S  . 

232,845 

225,983 

Grand  Total.... 

968,803 

1,022,337 

SPOK.ANK,  WASH. 

.Spokesman- Rev’ w-m. 

386.294 

402.784 

Chronicle-e  . 

630.732 

631.802 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S 

335,453 

284,897 

Grand  Total .... 

1,352.479 

1,319,483 

SYRACI'SE.  N. 

Herald  Journal-e.. 

998.623 

907,943 

Post  Standard-m. .  . 

569.547 

528  643 

•Herald  American-S 

403.787 

317,510 

Post-Standard-S  . . 

226.580 

195,501 

Grand  Total .... 

2,198,537 

1,949,597 

TACOMA 

.  WASH. 

News-Tribunc-e  ... 

652.700 

651.584 

Times-e  . 

488.102 

481.748 

News-Trihune-S  . . 

245.224 

222,104 

Grand  Total.... 

1.386.026 

1,355,436 

TOI.KDO 

.  «)HIO 

Times-m  . 

263.312 

224.534 

niade*e  . 

902.867 

949,534 

Times-S  . 

356.556 

284,632 

Grand  Total .... 

1,522.735 

1,458,700 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

GInlie  &  Mail-m... 

669.650 

652,552 

Telegram-e  . 

891.017 

1,044,165 

Star-e  . 

1,010.981 

1,124.859 

Star-w  . 

99.672 

100,778 

Grand  Total.... 

2,671,320 

2,922,354 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Times-.Advertiser-S. 

116.222 

80,452 

Evening  Times-e... 

617,748 

668,966 

Grand  Total .... 

733,970 

749,418 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note). 

708.518 

707.291 

Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-Record*. 

Linage 

of  one 

edition,  Record-m.  given. 

TITJ^A, 

OKLA. 

TriHune-e  . 

683.177 

751.070 

World«m  . 

656.144 

670,767 

World-S  . 

355,293 

285,134 

Grand  Total.... 

1.694.614  1.706,971 

I'NION  CITY,  N.  3. 

Hudson  Dispateb-m.. 

551,110 

481,347 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.. 

Tiraes-Herald-d  ... 

1.243,501  1.200,866 

News-e  . 

665,143 

764.622 

Post-ra  .  1 

1,150.131  1,106.447 

Star-e  . 

1.310.054  1.470.847 

•Times-Herald-S  . . 

404,890 

351.951  ' 

Post-S  . 

340,546 

320.775  1 

tStar-S  . 

480,609 

490,008  j 

567,576  447,622 


1944  1943 

WKSTC'HKSTER  tHWlNTY  MACV 
GKOCP 

Mamar’ck  Times-e.  174,103 

•Mt,  Vernon  Argus-e  505,726  420.745 

New  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star  e  _ . 

Ossining  Citizen  _ _ 

Register-c  .  208,711 

Port  Cheater  Item-e  389.879 

Tarrytown  News-e.  220,594  203,770 

Yonkers  Herald  _ _ 

Statesman-e  ....  381.191  368.878 

White  Plains  Dis.-e  589,499  5M,«9 

Peekskill  Stare —  240,176  _27,366 


Grand  Total .... 

3,277,455 

2,859,041 

WICHITA. 

K.ANS. 

779,610 

703,026 

542.444 

455,579 

258.262 

509,453 

391,917 

299,302 

E^agle-S  . 

623,534 

187,821 

Grand  Total .... 

2,595.757 

2,155,181 

AVORCESTER.  M.ASS. 

Telegram-m  . 

696,563 

619.352 

Gazette  &  Post-e.. 

709,718 

689,467 

Telegram-S . 

312,957 

252.106 

Grand  Total.... 

1,719,238 

1,560.925 

YOI'NGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  TIgrm-e 

761.886 

846,592 

Vindicator  Tlgrm  S 

346,474 

296,201 

Grand  Total.... 

1,108,360 

1.143,793 

Figures  Suppllod 

by  Publishers 

BRONX,  : 

N.  Y.  C. 

234,675 

216,207 

Home  News-S.... 

89,177 

64,306 

Grand  Total .... 

323,852 

280,513 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

654,757 

821,262 

701,099 

867,260 

Star-S  . 

442,734 

398,957 

Grand  Total .... 

1,798.590 

2,087,479 

NEW  BEDFORD.  M.ASS. 

507.584 

495,222 

.Standard-Times-S  . 

110,824 

79,982 

Grand  Total.... 

618,408 

575,204 

Grand  Total -  1,702,420  1,783,197 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKiJb. 

OBahoman-m  .  479,125  535.141 

.  546.499  628,976 

OUahoman-S  .  238,219  239.388 


Grand  Total....  3,101,382  2,923,612 

SAN  DIEGO,  C.ALIF. 

ITnion-m  .  735,943 

Journal-e  .  585,058 

Tribune-Sun-e  ....  972,572 

Union-S  .  339,911 


Grand  Total _  5,594.874  5,705,516 

WATERRI  KY.  CONN.  .  . 

Republican  Amer’n  &  ,  •  c  i  u  - 

(See  note)  _  595,957  .  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


MEMOK.\NDl'M  OF  .ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 

WEEKLY  .AND  “THIS  WEEK” — 
DECE.MBER.  1044 

»  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

76.592  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  28,784  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  fibres  of  the  following  papers: 
Albany  Timcs-Union,  Atlanta  Journal, 
B.altimore  American,  Boston  Advertiser, 
Cliicago  Ilerald-American,  Detroit  Times, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal- 
American.  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald- 
American,  Washington  Times-Herald. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

76.592  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex¬ 
press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
75,466  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  28,784  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
75,066  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  28,784  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
75,066  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Uiuge  36,734  lines 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers;  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age 


Plain  De^er,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
troit  News,  Memphis  Commercial  -Ap¬ 
peal.  Milwaukee  Journal,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune.  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  Washington  Star.  36,030  lines 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland 
Journal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 


688,272 


970,108 

305,402 


Democrat-e 

Republican-S 


405.672 

212.152 


Grand  Total. 


Grand  Total _  1,213.781  . 

Notb:  Republican  American  sold  in 
combination  with  Araerican-e.  Linage 


1,263,843  1,403,505  Grand  Total..,.  2,633,484  1,963,782  of  i/ne  edition  shown,  Republican-m. 


SPLIT- RUN  LINAGE:  Chicago. 
Tribune-m,  171.548;  Tribune-S.  55.292. 
St.  Louis,  Post  Dispatch-S,  4,480.  New 
York,  News-m,  237.351;  News-S,  72.- 
203;  Mirror-m,  1,184;  Mirror-S.  360; 
Journal  American-e,  139,548;  Jonmal 
-•American-S,'  39,151. 
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Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«ih  with  Order) 

I  time— .SO  per  line 
4  time*— .40  per  line  per  intertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tim^— .90  per  line 
2  time* — .80  per  line  per  imertlon 
4  time*— .70  per  line  per  intertion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


OAPABLB  HAHSIiIVO,  bnytnp,  mII- 
Inc,  mrrireni,  deiliri  or  werkliee,  eny- 
where  in  0.  8,  No  leaeei  or  trade*. 
Len  Pelchner  Agency,  Naihville,  Mich. 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspaper* 
THE  OAICPBEU.  OOMPAinr 
Park  Central  Bnilding,  Lo*  Ancele* 
W.  H.  OlfOVEE  CO.,  Ventura,  OeL 
Conndential  data  on  desirable  new*- 

paperpropertie*.  Inquire. _ 

BEOTRERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bonght 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


S«I« 

CALIFORVIA  COAST  WEErLY;  Only 
iiHWspftp^r  and  Job  Shop  in  prosparotti 
of  8.000.  GotK-CoK  proas.  Lino¬ 
type*.  Int^rtypo.  job  equipment*  both 
combination  printers  deferred.  Busi- 
ness  on  paying  basis.  Good  Held  for 
post-war  daily.  Not  dependent  on  ship* 
bnilding  or  munitions.  Only  ill  health 
make  property  available.  Price  $20.- 
000.  Minimum  down  payment  $15,000. 
No  deviation  in  price  or  terms.  No 
lease,  no  partnership.  Bor  188.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CfBNTltAirSEW  TOEKWEEnT,  es- 
^Idished  1870.  late  model  Linotype. 
Babcock  press,  job  plant  and  engraving 
department.  Whole  price  $3,000; 
terms  arranged.  May  Bros.,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.  Y. 


rlXlBIBA  DAILY  PXiAVT,  operating 
as  semi-weekly  while  owner  is  over¬ 
seas.  AP  franchise,  teletype  equip¬ 
ment,  cash  down  required  $40,000. 
References  please.  May  Broa.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  T. 


ICOBNlhlO  NEW  SPAFEB,  Eastern  city 
of  70,000.  plenty  of  opposition.  $350.- 
000.  Pnll  credentials  required.  May 

Bros.,  Binghamton,  IT  T. _ 

NEW  TOBX  STATE,  Finger  Lakes 
Weekly  over  100  years  old.  Democra¬ 
tic,  $10,000,  half  down.  May  Bros., 

Binghamton,  N,  Y. _ 

PEmSYItVAHIA  daily  new*pat>«r,  un¬ 
opposed,  established  1873.  Communi¬ 
ty  of  85,000.  Down  payment  re¬ 
quired  $25,000.  May  Brothers,  Bing- 

hamton.  N.  Y.  _ 

N^HEKLY  ^FITH  COkgw  kh/itat-  shop  f 
only  paper  Western  Pennsyirania,  Re- 
eeipts  (6  year  arerages)  Ads  $12,861.- 
59;  Circulation  $2,698.77;  printing 
$9,490.38;  owner  8d.268.61.  Want  to 
retire.  Price  840,000  cash  (no  deals) 
includes  bnilding.  Box  166,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


BXPBE1BN0BD  publisher  will  bny 
good  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash,  or  Calif. 


MMlMsieol 


rOR  BALI — 48-PAaB  HOB  Newspa¬ 
per  prees,  good  order,  attraetiyoly 

£rieod  for  Inunediato  salo.  Pros*  can 
*  inspeeted  and  soon  in  setnal  opora- 
tion  ontil  Pabrnary.  Rotary  Color- 
print,  Ine.,  55  EloTontk  84.,  ^n  Ptaa- 
clsco,  Oallf. 

1  BIOHT  HAHD  Junior  anto-plate 
Casting  box,  easting  platos  31 W-  depth 
7/16'  thiek,  80  degro*  beTol.  Equippod 
with  10  H.P.  D.O.  motor.  Also  one 
Oos*  plate  finishing  machine  with  8 
H.P.  D.O.  motor  and  starter  for  31 M' 
plote*.  All  In  jpod  eondition.  Wiito 
John  W.  Pans,  Bosinas*  Manager,  Now 

Orleans  Item.  Now  Orleona,  La. _ 

FOR  SALE — Ooss  3  Onit,  doable 
width,  decker  type  preM,  equipped 
with  color  cylinder,  23%  inch  cut-off. 
Complete  with  driye,  controls,  metal 
pot  and  plate  easting  equipment.  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Long  Beach  3, 
California. 

FOR  SAXa.  3  Millar  AotasMtlo  Mao- 

ter-speeda.  Oeod  eondition.  Jay  Slater, 
884  Booth  Ooodmaa  St,.  RosAoster, 

N.  Y. _ _ 

FOB  SAXE;  Ostrander- Heymonr  flat 
shaver,  full  page  (8-12  EM  columns) 
complete  with  3  H.P..  220  volt.  3 
phase.  60  cycle,  V  belt  drive  motor. 
Batisfnetory  for  small  newspaper  nr 
job  shop.  Shaves  shell  to  type  high. 
Priced  reasonable.  Write  Star-.Tonrnal 
Pnbllshinr  Corp..  O.  M.  Hobbs,  Me- 
rhsnleal  flupwintendent,  Pneblo,  Colo. 
TWO-TON  stereotype  metal  pot,  pump 
and  Iron  Fireman  atoker.  In  operation 
now  bnt  needi  minor  repairs.  News- 
Democrat,  TWIIahassee,  Fla. 

USED  EQtrtPHBNT  FOR  SALB 
3 — Keyboard  Oraphotype’t 
1 — Model  S2600  Speedanmat 
1 — Model  $3500  Speedanmat 
1 — F2P  Record  Addreasograph 
1 — Han  grsphotypo 
Cabinets,  drawers,  frames  and  miseel- 
laneom  snpplioa.  Journal  -  Oasette 
Company,  Port  Wayne.  Ind. 


Help  Wanted— Adrertninf 


ARTIST,  live  advertising  agency  with 


Help  Wanted — Circniation  (Csafl 
YODB  PUTURBI  I  I  I  |  ^ 


Mncfcwilcal  iqnipninnt  Wnntnd 

INTERESTED  TM  BUTIEO  8-paco 
Dnnint  or  Ooss  Newspaper  Preos,  also 
a  Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  foil 
nartienlsra  tosrether  with  serial  nnm- 
her.  Box  1507.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
^OffLOl"  11t14  msrasine  nreea.  speed 
minimum  13.000.  Box  1644.  E.  A  P. 
WAETTO 

Oone  proon,  single  width  (two  pagee 
wide).  18%  ineh  printing  diameter— 
31%  inch  ent-off  or  doek  for  some. 
Olre  fnll  detail*  and  prieea.  Box 
1043.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Mnwgpmpr  Wo«tnd _ 

BXPBRIBlfCBD  newspaperman  wishes 
to  bny  for  cask  a  well  established 
weekly  in  Connty  seat  or  college  town. 
Now  England  or  Middle  West  pre- 
farrod,  Sonthwoet  might  bo  consid- 
orod.  Most  show  an  annual  net  of  not 
loos  than  $7,000.  This  is  not  a  broker. 
Repliee  kept  strictly  confidential.  Box 

184.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

lEDIVIDDAL  WANTS  to  buy  small 
dailr  or  good  woakly.  No  brokers, 
eonfideatial.  Box  150,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


growing  account  list  offers  permsnent  Experienced  district  manager  oa  nimis 
job,  real  advancement  opportunity  for  ing  operation  who  can  do  a  Job.  OAlii 
draft-exempt  ambitious,  creative  work-  offer  an  opportunity  as  snperviser,  I|l| 


er  on  layonts.  finished  art.  Write  fall  not  apply  nnless  yon  desire  psraall 
details,  including  present  salary.  Box  neney.  Send  snapshot.  Box  107,  X.8||j 


LUDIfOW  A  ELROD.  First  class  con¬ 
dition  and  guaranteed.  Fayette  Trib¬ 
une,  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va. 


Hdp  Wanted— Administrative 
OIBL  WANTED  who  understands  book¬ 
keeping  and  shorthand  and  ran  pre¬ 
pare  charts  for  newspaper.  Permanent 
position.  Give  age.  height,  weight  and 
reference.  Write  Cecil  B.  Highland, 
President  Clsrksburg  Publishing  Co,. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Vs. 


weekly.  Box  97,  Shoshone,  Idaho. 
WAHTRD  TO  PURCHASE  —  Small 
town  daily  newspaper.  Cash  or  terms. 
RepUeo  confidential.  Box  164,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


198,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  r-  "  — '  ---  -.t-  '  - 

DISPLAY  SAXBSMAM  with  copy-  _ Help  Wanted— Editorial 

writing  ability,  young,  aggressive,  re-  BCANAOINO  EDITOR  permaasnt  ■ 
sourccful.  for  daily  of  15,000  circnla-  tion,  progroosive  8,910  ABO  susi 
tion,  iniinediately.  Wire  experieneo  paper  exporienco  handling  sufi, 
and  salary  requirement.  The  Athens  leased  wire,  writing  heads,  sdltsg 
Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio.  making  up.  AirmaiL  dstaiis,  si| 

A  PROMHIEET  Eastern  newspaper  ineinde  l^to.  W.  Strong,  T»( 

has  an  opening  on  its  local  sales  staff  Journal.  Topele,  Mli*. _ 

for  an  exporieneod  man  not  over  40.  AIR  LINE,  future  for  news  m 
Must  have  good  rooord  as  a  construe-  contact  man  with  Pan  AmerisM 


Help  W anted — Ad vortising _ 

ADVERTl^INO  salesman  or  manager; 
capable  selling,  planning  and  writing 
ads.  Must  be  dynamic  go-getter  to 
match  aggreative  policy  of  newspaper. 
Ohio  Daily  newspaper.  City  over  12,- 
noo.  Growing  field.  Model  plant.  Con¬ 
genial  working  conditions.  Whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  by  pnblisher.  We 
supply  .every  available  and  necessary 
advertising  service  to  aid  incraaaing 
business.  Salary  and  commission  on 
special  accounts  and  increases  in  spe¬ 
cified  lines.  Wire  or  write  in  full  Box 
191,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


contact  man  with  Pan  Amerisaa 


tive  worker,  dependable  charaetor  sad  ways.  Preferably  young  collegt  Bsml 


deferred  draft  elasaifieation.  Oppor-  paper  trained,  good  personaUty,  U 
tunity  for  future  growth,  good  home  eludes  writing,  picture.  Salary,  ^ 
city  and  pleasant  working  conditions,  perience  in  first  letter.  Personasl  D.! 


city  and  pleaiont  working  conditions,  perience  in  first  letter.  Personasl  D. 
Box  53, Editor  A  Pnbiishsr,  partment.  Pan  American  Airways,  U 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINa — for  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  man,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  eonditiona  on  ont  of  our  beat  prop- 


Gnardia  Field,  Queens  County,  N.  I. 
AUTOMOBILE  FEATURE  WRlTa 
National  magasine  needs  outstsalki 


ertleo.  good  f^«e  with  propessive  automotive  festure  writer  to  p) 


organisation  Write  Central  Nswapa  highly  readable,  authoritative  iM. 
pera,  Ine.,  Huntington,  Indian^  giving  aUo  practical  service  articles.  Msi. 
fnU  deuils  and  salary  required.  ^ia,  ^an  be  written  on  free  laaes  W 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISlHa — Publish-  ais  without  interfering  with  iigih 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISlNa — Publish-  ais  without  interfering  with  iigi^ 
er's  repraeontative  is  looking  for  a  work.  Prefer  resident  of  New  Tort  g 
man  to  assist  manager  of  Southern  Detroit  areas.  Box  186,  Editor  4  PA 

olfiee.  Good  correspondent  and  news-  Haher. _ 

COPY  READER  or  reporter  thoisrtt 

•9VK  AH  m  mAntk  mnH  mm  AnTbAVtnfittM  ^  .  7^7 


$276.00  a  month  and  an  op^rtnnity  ,  experienced,  give  educational  Aim  MIt 
for  ncreaa^  "P®"  ground  experience,  references, 

raqulremen?.  and  when  availskTSIS^Ji; 
first  letter.  Managing  Editor,  Ho 


raw  Fd*itS“A”^b{f.hT*““”’  Managing  Editor,  Nsm 

1898.  Edlto^A  Publiaher. - Springfield,  Ohio. _ 

THE  W^HIMOTON  POST  haa  an  {joprsEADER  for  old-esUbliskad  ill 

m*^t?in‘man*  ‘Sre'*!!*  a^*raaY"oDSo?-  ‘e™o»“  daily  of  21,000  cirenUtim  h| 
motion  man.  Here  is  a  real  oppor-  New  Rnviand.  PennuJ 


motion  man.  nere  is  a  reai  oppor-  -----r--  — 

tunity  for  a  man  or  woman  who  haa  a  Write 

aonnd  background  in  advertiiing  and  ?2o*Fditor'^A^ Pnblisher 
nmmetinn  Anawer  fnllv  giving  com-  140.  Editor  A  PnbllSjler. _ 


promotion.  Aniwer  fully  giving  com-  - - - 

plete  experience,  aample  of  work,  pho-  DEPENDABLE  COPY-READER  was 
tograph  and  present  salary.  All  re-  ed.  40  hour  week  $60.00.  Not  t  wg 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Address  duration  Job,  address  News  Editor, n 

Advertising  Director.  The  Washington  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, _ 

Post.  Washington  4,  D.  0. _  DESK  MAN — Fast,  accurate  copyiat 

WANTED  EXPERIENOED  food  ad  er,  able  to  learn  style  quickly  ai 
vertising  solicitor  to  handle  local  food  follow  it  invariably.  Afternooa  ui 
accounts.  Permanent  poaition,  good  Sunday  paper  in  New  England  AN 
future.  Give  complete  information  in  of  200,000.  Give  education,  experisM 
first  letter,  stating  age,  experience,  sal-  three  references,  draft  status  in  As 
ary  desired,  to  Advertising  Director,  letter.  Box  167.  Editor  A  Publirto 


three  references,  draft  status  in  As 
letter.  Box  167.  Editor  A  Publirto 


The  Mobile  Pres*  Register.  Mobile  9.  exPBRIENOED  man  wanted  for  m 


bination  copy  desk — reportorial  wot 

Hall.  Wan.eil _ TlrmlarinB  o"  "torning  newspaper.  Saturdays  id 

Help  Wanted— Circulation _ ^  ^  Tucker,  Editor  I* 

CTRCUliATlON  MANAGER,  city  15,-  quirer,  Oolumbni,  Ga. 

000.  exclusive  daily,  but  coinpetitive  TT-nuTDA  nAn.Y  wants  experisssN 
neighboring  newspspers;  good  news-  be  single  because  Sr 

paper.  lots  of  co-operstion  for  cirenla-  ;  ^  accommodations  cannot  bs  fosA 
tion  gams.  opportunity  to  *  ,  experience.  rd» 

join  progressive  outfit  with  expansion  ^  ^  po„ible.  Box  IR 

plans  for  post  war  Sa  ary  and  com-  publisher. 

mfiKftion  on  new  subs,  chance  for  con-  - — .x  ,.-,-.0-1.  ,  j  T 

siderable  circulation  ^owth  because  LIVE  WIM  ^ 

of  economic  regulation  of  newsprint,  steady  position  on  old  establishsa  M* 
Write  fully.  Box  178,  Editor  A  Pub-  Jersey  weekly  newspaper.  U)^ 
Usher  convenient  to  New  York  and  P» 

OIRODLApON  M^AOBK  draft  ex-  h^^Ibimy  *toTo  *a“  fint  eta 

empt,WMted  for  afternoon  fi-daypj^er  Pair  salary  to  start.  P.  0.  At 

letted  in  Florida  city  wUh  ranow;  Amboy.  New  Jersey. 

uUtion  of  approx imatelx  80.000.  Must  - t  Viri— 

have  tborongh  knowledge  of  Little  MANAOIHO  EDITOR  ' 

Merchant  plan  of  operation.  No  high  energetic,  live,  enthusiastic,  msailM 
pressure  promotion.  Give  qnaliflea-  editor  to  supervise  combination  ran* 
tions  and  salary  expected.  Send  pic-  ing  and  gening  £*’'7 
tnre  if  possible.  Box  64,  E.  A  P.  mid-west  City  of  60.000.  Must  be 

OraOULAWON  ipNAOBR  for  Mag^  ‘“en?Jlg' papira  anl  shonlSTJ?  m 

ErS 

SjeS;  -b'S' 

d-rprrrTT  snsrriwr — o.—tei/'irvnnit — Tk —  tions  and  give  references  in  firri  kt 
CIROTI^TION  SUraRVISOB  thor-  Correspondence  will  be  ‘■onsi^ 

oughly  fsmiliar  with  little  merchant  go„flaCTitial.  Address  Box  160,  WIW 
plan  capable  of  assuming  eircnlation  ^  ysniiiiatier 

managership.  Give  age,  draft  ataras,  *  ^ _ _ 

experience,  referencea,  aalarx  require*  MAM  OR  WOMAN  REPOBtRB  wM| 
ments.  Free  Pr««,  Burlington,  Vt.  ed,  local  and  sports.  Must  be  dep^ 


ences;  send  photo  if  possible.  Bm  IRI 
Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

LIVE  WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  M 
steady  position  on  old  established  Kitl 


ADVEBTISnrO  SALESMAN  for  one 
of  New  Jersey’s  top  dailies.  Attractive 
salary  and  opportunity  for  man  with 
general  sales  experience;  capable  of 
handling  own  layonts  and  copy.  To 
save  time  please  state  folly  your  quali¬ 
fications  in  your  application  to  Box 
209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ments.  Free  Prss,  Burlington,  Vt.  ed,  local  and  sports.  Must  be  d*Ptf5 
:  ~  ^  able.  Job  permanent.  Give  experiJJA 

THOROUGHLY  eii^neneed  Home  ft,,,  first  letter.  The  HB* 

Delivery  or  District  Manager  enable  d,,,.  Hillsdale.  Mich.  ^ 

of  filling:  position  of  Assistunt  Oircu*  ^  '  — - —  —  ' 

lation  Manager.  Must  be  qualified  to  MIDWB8T  NZW8PAFBR  IM 
train  and  superrise  District  Managers,  growing  industrial  and 
Permanent  poet  war  position  with  ex*  city,  hna  opening  for  experienm  J 
cellent  opportunity  to  continue  ad*  porter.  Mnat  be  steady  and  nniV 
vancement.  Application  held  in  strict  Box  1889,  Editor  A  Publiaher.  ^ 
confidence.  Send  full  details  and  re*  wwwnwww  mmsavaI  mvmH 

cent  photograph.  Box  218,  E.  A  P. . 


ADVERTISJEG  SPAOB  Salosaan  for 
Aviation  l^ad*  JonraaL  Straight  but 
Liberal  coouniasion.  Box  76,  Grand 
Central  Annex,  Now  York,  N.  T. 


SUBURBAN  AND  COUNTRY 


REPORTER,  nnaral,  sorao  spoci 
desk  exp.  piw.  oa  p.m.  daily  S^ 
oity  16,000;  singlo  max  doairac 


Exparieneed  District  Man  who  can  saat  eoaditloaa.  Oivo  exp.  lo^ 


■kow  reanlta  working  with  boys.  Posi-  sket,  pononal  dooeriptloa.  B«« 


Hob  offon  opportunity.  Box  108,  E.AP.  Editor  A  PnblUhar. 

■  SITOR  a  ^rURLISHlR  for  JoAMry  STi  It* 


"'jjiip  WuteJ  Editorial — Coat*J. 

California  morning  daily 
L  aaaningii  for  a  lire  wire  reporter 
•j  Y  Sporta  editor.  Permanent  for 
!!lt  men.  Oive  experience,  referencee, 
JSry  needs  in  letter.  Box  158,  Editor 

fHbliiher.  _ 

WANTED  who  knows 
bntiness;  state  experience  and 
wanted.  Box  210,  Editor  A 

fiUisber.  _ 

^  OOrXEBADBB.  coart’a  rapar- 
reporter,  excellent  Joba  for 
^•(ent,  steady  men.  Write  or  wire 

r»».  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

nyOBTEB — Mid-weet  morning  news- 
law  has  immediate  opening  for  ex- 
Zoeed  reporter.  Write  fnll  par- 
{SiMinelnding  salary  requirement. 

Im  151,  Editor  A  Publiaher^ _ 

ITSB  WANTED  —  Experieneed 
permanent  Job,  good  pay.  Write 
(■Oiafermation  to  William  A.  Heath, 
Infill  Qasette,  Harerhill,  Maaa. 
^BTS  ^ITOB  wanted  for  morning 
MtUtation  and  Oeneral  reporter  for 
wmiif  paper.  Permanent  positiona. 
Oit  of  war  industry  area.  Combined 
gjsilation  around  40,000.  OitT  pop- 
ilitiia  80,000.  OiTO  age,  height, 
vdfkt,  draft  status  and  referencee  in 
Iml  letter.  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Pres- 
Mmt,  OJarksborg  Pnbliahing  0<nn- 
pe  Oarksbnrg.  W.  Va. _ 

lin  daily.  Permsnent  South.  Box 
1M,  Iditor  A  Publisher. 

WnTTnit  WnoWy  tSnnn. 

ail  area  daily;  steady  for  capable 
am.  Box  156.  Editor  A  Pnhlisber. 

Wl  HEED  A  SIXAIX  TOWN  Manag- 
ii|  Iditor  who  can  qualify  for  a  big 
das  eppertnnity.  If  you  hare  worked 
is  IT  srs  familiar  with  the  operation 
•f  dl  Departments  this  may  be  the 
Asset  yen  are  looking  for.  Ton  mnst 
be  tUt  to  edit  news  and  picturers  and 
dirtet  a  small  stsIT.  Ton  will  also  be 
tit  Ttspensihle  head  of  the  entire  op- 
RStita,  except  the  mechanical  depart- 
amts.  Located  near  New  Tork  City. 
Ikii  Job  prohahly  pays  more  than  yon 
atwtsm  and  there  is  no  ceiling  on  its 
IiMt-wsr  oppnrtnnitiea.  Write  fnlly 
t»d  is  complete  confidence.  Refer- 
mctt  will  not  he  cnntacted  without 
isr  permission.  Box  144.  E.  &  P. 

ITaE  WANTED  who  knows  Coin 
T  jrhine  iniinstry;  newsneper  or  trade 
M-wr  hackgrnnnd  preferred.  Oive 
>,.i,-l:friinnd ;  salary.  Box  220.  E.  A  P. 

Help  Wanted — Mtckanicel 
TO  PTOBIDA.  Afternoon  and 
i'csdsT  morning  daily  needs  nnion 
pcrsfnrs  and  floor  men.  Steady  work, 
ct  212.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

EIDA  AFTERNOON  daily  nceda 
Mnstion  stereotvper-preesman  Goas 
isflf.width  perfecting  preaa.  Average 
10  pages  daily.  16  Sunday.  Forty 
rots.  Pnioji.  Box  210.  E.  A  P. 

operator  wanted  experi- 
wcd.  Onarantee  check  of  $47.50.  Pcr- 
unmt  housing  avnilahie.  pent  rea- 
*^»We.  Thomas  O.  Snmmors,  Daily 
fcerd.  Roswell.  New  Mexico. 
imoi^ER-PBES.SMAN  op  heliT- 
r  wanted,  Duplex.  $52.50  for  87% 
"srs;  time  and  one  half  for  over- 
period.  College  tosrp,  wire.  II- 
£^iiblish i ng  Co.,  Champaign.  Til. 

_ l^rip  Wanted — Plmtofrapber 

WOOEAFHEB  wanted  for  rapidly 
*"if  daily  paper  within  25  mllet 
hew  Tort  City.  State  salary  needed 
* 

?~raOTO'QBAPHEB;  mnst  be 
iTcnced,  young,  and  have  own 

Psh^er*"* 

OTWRAPHEB.  If  yon  can  set  up 
pictures,  give  artistic  touch  with- 
"^missing  significant  detail,  this 
ng,  well  established  Advertising 
.1  Oners  permanent  job  with  de- 
^  Mwancement  opportunity.  News* 
background  helpful.  Write  full 
draft-status,  present 
iijry  Box  109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IHtrorj^Aq— cy  StvIca 

^TICLBS  for  National  mag- 
!?■-  ■•“useripta  marketed.  Free 
Bertha  Klananar,  607  Sth 
T.  0. 


Sitoatioa  Wanted — Advortieit 
EXPBEIENOE — Qnaliflestiona  lor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  after  26  yean  in 
Newspaper  Bniineee:  11  yean  Editor¬ 
ial,  18  Advertising.  Now  top  man  on 
large  mid-weatorn  daily  and  Sunday. 
Specialist  in  Food,  Drugs,  Amnasmsnt. 
Knows  general  advertising  and  familiar 
with  all  newspaper  departments.  48 
yean  old,  college  man.  No  prossnro 
artist.  Can  stand  rigid  inveatigation 
and  back  up  findings  with  sterling  nc- 
ommendetioni.  Box  42,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. 

ADVEETISINO  hCANAOEB,  or  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Assistant — thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  man,  all  branches. 
45,  desires  to  make  change.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  departments.  Has  unusual 
successful  record  as  ad  writer  and 
salesman  which  will  stand  rigid  in¬ 
vestigation.  Enerf^  plus.  A-1  personal¬ 
ity,  sober,  married  and  very  clean 
cot.  Box  217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TODMO,  ENEBOETIO  woman,  now 
employed  as  clasaifled  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Chicago  commnnity  newspaper 
chain,  seeks  position,  preferably  in 
Chicago  area.  Good  reason  for  leaving, 
at  present  poet  17  yeera;  9  apent  in 
display  sales.  Osllege  graduate;  mem¬ 
ber  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  48,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Sitaalioiit  Wanted — Adoumitrativo 
BUSINESS  OB  OENEEAL  ICANAOEB 
46  years  of  ago,  with  *  proven  raeord 
of  oflieiant  organisation  building  that 
goto  reaults.  Exporianeo  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailiot.  A  thorongh 
knowlsdgo  of  prednotlon  problema,  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  aecoonta,  promo¬ 
tional  exporianeo  on  nil  phasoa  of  eir- 
cnUtlon  work.  A  builder  of  good  will 
in  the  eommnnity.  Salary  secondary  to 
fntnre.  Box  1787.  Editor  A  PubUshor. 
BBOADOASTINO  station  manager  — 
considerable  experience  with  full 
knowledge  of  network  operations,  good 
references,  married,  three  children,  in¬ 
terview  at  owner’s  convenience.  Box 

177.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  publisher  or  Bus.  Mgr. 
40  years  young.  College;  married, 
health  regained.  4  years  news,  7  years 
Circ.  Mgr.,  2  years  Prom.  Mgr.;  2 
years  Adv.  Mgr.  small  city;  now  Adv. 
Mgr.  progressive  weekly,  400,000  city. 
Progressive  daily  or  large  weekly 
north  of  Ohio  River,  small  city.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  Box  200,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er _ _ _ 

Sitoations — Circnlation _ . 

OIEOUIATION  EZEOUnVE,  26  yra.’ 
experience  two  metropolitan  nowapa- 
pers,  well  qualified  to  operate  oeo- 
nomieslly  and  progrossivoly,  will  con¬ 
sider  permanent  connsetlon  live  nowo- 
paper  offering  greater  opportunity. 
Available  promptly.  Box  16,  Editor  A 

Pnblleher. _ 

UntOUUkTION  BCANAOBB  —  Thor- 
ooghly  experioneed  in  mensgomont, 
orgnnixation.  administration,  promo¬ 
tion  and  ABO.  Oan  aaanma  fnll  raapon- 
aibility,  handle  all  current  doy  cirenls- 
tion  problemo  efllciently  .  .  .  orgnnlso 
and  develop  the  cirenlation  department 
to  the  publisher’s  entire  satisfaetien. 
Complete  detelle  and  other  pertinent 
facts,  upon  request.  Age  43,  married. 
Box  80,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

SihMiions  WaateJ — Editorial 
ALL  ABOUND  NEWSMAN;  Speak 
seven  languages,  including  French, 
Spanish,  Russian ;  have  covered  most 
European  capitals,  notably  Bmsaels, 
Paris,  Prague,  also  Latin  America, 
and  agencies.  Also  radio,  specialixn 
U.  S.  and  Washington,  D.  0.;  experi¬ 
enced  all  Editorial  branches,  dailies 
and  agencies.  Also  radio,  specialiied 
diplomatic  coverage,  foreign  politico- 
economic  analysis;  seek  desk  job  or 
interpretative  reporting.  NTC  or  Eaat 
preferred.  Write  Box  170,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ABLE,  EXJ^BBIENCE^  woman  edi¬ 
tor,  successfol  also  with  copy-writing 
and  layout,  direct  mail  and  cirenla- 
tion.  Box  181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BDITOBIAL  WBITBE— Bight  yoMa’ 
newepwor  experlenee;  knows  govoim- 
ment,  nnaneo,  economiee,  polltioial  his¬ 
tory,  rooeoreh  toehnlqnM;  moster’o  do- 
groo;  ezeellent  writer,  vlgorono  ooa- 
eioo  stylo.  Box  36,  Editor  A  Pnbllshor. 


Sitostion  Waalod — Editsrisl  (Cost’d) 
OITT,  NEWS,  WIRE  DESK;  foataroo; 
camora;  80  years’  experwaos;  $60 
minuuum.  Box  118,  Wewokn,  Okla. 
OITT  EDITOR’S  JOE,  small  daily, 
wanted  by  newspaperwoman,  26  years’ 
experience.  Box  71,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

OOTT  EDITOE,  8$,  expsrisaeod,  rs- 
liable,  sober,  draft  ezampt,  availnbls 
immediataly.  Box  8$,  Editor  A  Fab- 
lisher. 

MABETED  MAN,  42,  in  reeont  yooro 
in  roaponaiblo  proas  aasoeiation  post, 
wants  re-enter  newspaper  field  as  Man¬ 
aging  editor  medium  eiaad  daily.  Prior 
to  entering  press  aervice,  filled  every 
newspaper  editorial  job  from  cub  to 
editor,  gaining  experience  on  both 
large  si^  •nMll  papers.  Twenty-two 
years  ovirall  experience.  Best  pos¬ 
sible  references.  Pleasa  address  Box 

143,  Editor  A  ^bliahor. _ 

DOES  TOUE  PAPER  need  an  enter¬ 
taining  column  t  Non-oontroveraial ; 
humor,  gentle  estire.  No  polities,  no 
heavy  stuff.  Three  timea  a  week;  18 
inches  per  column.  Free  trial  period. 
Samples  on  request.  Box  120,  Editor 

A  Publiaher. _ 

OOPTWBITEB  vernatile.  experieneed 
In  both  Conanmer  and  Trade  paper 
ropy,  (accent  on  fashions  and  cos- 
metiea),  baa  time  for  more  free  lance 
work.  Also  has  experience  an  Women’s 
fashion  columnist.  Write  Box  172, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISCHARGED  SOLDIER  desires  to 
edit  House  Organ.  Reasonable  rate. 
Plans  submitted — complete  work  han¬ 
dled.  Martin  H.  Wallach.  622  Atlantic 

Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. _ 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
Of  Encyclopedias,  author  and  editor 
of  factnal  books  in  divers  fields,  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  authority,  seeks  executive 
position  with  publisher,  radio  or  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Box  179,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — t^niveraity  of¬ 
ficial.  under  50;  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  including  editorial  writing. 
Journalism  teaching;  masters  degree 
political  science,  economics.  Available 
July  1.  Minimum  salary  $8,000.  Box 
165,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER;  well  informed, 
nationally  recognized;  widely  copied; 
long  experience.  Box  201,  Editor  A 

Poblisher. _ 

EXEOUnVB  EDITOR,  p.m.  paper  75 
to  100,000  cirenlation.  Box  75,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman ;  Edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  promotion,  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies;  15  years;  radio  news¬ 
easting;  age  39;  married;  administra¬ 
tive  position  pa.Ht  5  years;  good  esii- 
lorial  writer;  capable  managing  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  F.  E.  Hutchens.  2281 

Poplar.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reliable  flports  man 
wants  position  sports  editor,  progres¬ 
sive  daily;  25-35.000  cirenlation.  Box 
180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FH^ALL 

Do  you  need  a  newa  Editor  with  rvlent- 
leia  power,  sound  judgment,  layout 
mastery — under  40,  sober,  healthy, 
pleaaantl  If  an,  let’s  talk  plain  lan- 
gnage.  Prefer  employer  who  meete 
competition  with  dignity  but  without 
mercy.  Box  125.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FULLY  OAPABIE,  seasoned  and  high¬ 
ly  recommended  executive  desires  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  Sonthern  dailv 
needing  new  blood.  Box  151,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

FITE  TEARS’  experience,  reporting, 
writing,  copy  desk;  XJniv.  grad.  81. 
married.  Desires  change  from  present 
daily.  Anywhere.  Box  169,  Editor  A 

Pnblialier. _ 

OIRL  REFORTEK,  radio  writer,  6 
years.  Metropolitan  experience  seeks 
newspaper  or  radio  poeition.  Prefer 

California.  Box  185,  E.  A  P. _ 

OIRL  REPORTER,  featnre  writer, 
young,  experieneed,  wants  job  me- 
dinm-sised  midwest  daily.  Have  cov¬ 
ered  ail  news.  Particularly  interested 
service  features.  References.  Box  180, 

Editor. A  Poblisher. _ 

HOLLYWOOD  correspondent,  best 
connect.,  movie  stars  interv.  gossip, 
photos,  available  to  work  for  newsp. 
or  mag.  Box  221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


W— to^ — Editorial  Ceat*^ 
IS  YOUR  PAPER  a  aucceaal  I  hav# 
the  experience  and  ability  to  make  it 
BO.  Under  30  but  my  future  is  my 
own.  H.  Blair  Downer,  211  Porterville 

Rd.,  Eaat  Aurora,  N.  T.  _ _ 

1  SEEK  EDITORIAL  writing  or  M.  E. 
berth  progroasive  newspaper.  Brtilnd 
me  are  19  years  wide  newspaper  ex- 
perienee,  articlee  70  genernl  magailnee, 
two  booki,  Ph.  D.  ednestion.  Dropping 
$7,600  radio  commentary  job  for  news¬ 
paper  opportunity.  Salary  secondary. 

Box  1868,  Editor  A  Pnbliahor.  _ 

NATIOEALLT  KNO^ 

NEWS  ANALYST  AND 
expert  on  EUEOFE 
Soon  to  bo  relonood  from  govt,  ovor- 
aoM  aorrieo.  saeks  now  aoao^Uoa  as 
EXEO.  FOREIGN  EDl’TOR 
OOMMENTA’TOR,  PUBUO 

relations  counsel 

With  large  proa#  or  nUlo  nnl*  to 
N.  T.  O..  WaaAtogton.  Ohleago.  Woot 
Oonst,  or  ovoraoaa.  Ontaton^ng  t***™ 
of  tmo,  roallatlo  forooMto.  Bl-ltognlet, 
46.  married.  _  ,  _ 

Balievos  in  conerato  Foreign  Pouey 
cresading  for  American  Demooreoy  no 
only  mtABi  wllfc 

Rnesto  and  Britain. 

Box  ItlA  Editor  A  Pnbllaheg. 
T.ATng  aIoEIOAN  corroapondant 
Bvsilabla  for  msgaaine.  nowapapor,  ete. 
College  gradnato;  knowledge  BpnnUli. 
Ten  yanre’  oxporionoo  bnainaas.  In^^ 
trinl.  finnnelnl  writing.  Has  ttav^ed 
in  Southern  Ropnbliea.  Now  with  War 
Production  Board.  Washington.  F.  D. 

Box  66.  Editor  A  Pnhlishor. _ 

ttit- WRITE  BIAE  now  employad  trade 
paper;  veteran.  Varied  totare^^ 
^ially  boeka.  Box  1.  Editor  A  F»A- 

liaher. _ _ _ 

reporter  general  aaaignmento,  eopy- 
deskman.  10  ya»/’*  **1**™?,®*: 

worked  on  papers  Metropolitan 
Tork  area.  Miaaonri  Ola- 

charged  veteran.  Box  91,  Editor  A 

Publiaher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  editor,  publicist;  13 
years  trade,  house  organ,  and  agency 
experience.  Dispoaed  to  general,  daily, 
or  radio  assignments.  Age  33,  mm- 
ried,  temperate.  Earl  Engarsa,  2708 

Fullerton,  Detroit  6,  Mich. _ 

R  E  P  O  R  T~E^  ,  experienced  general 
news,  women’s  features.  Young,  ener¬ 
getic  reliable.  Available  immediately. 
Box  No.  216.  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 
SPORTS  WRITER  and  reporter  ex¬ 
perienced,  seeks  position  with  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Box  182.  E.  A  P. _ _ 

SFORTSWRITER — Copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  East.  Young,  single. 
4F.  Box  202.  Editor  A  Publieher. 
fELEORAPH — City  Editor  at  once; 
draft  exempt.  Would  prefer  New  York, 
Nea-  Jersey  or  Conn.  area.  Box  204, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  - 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN — Army  discharge, 
23.  pre-Hcrvlce,  reportorial  experience 
on  Metropolitan  daily.  College  trained, 
seeks  Ijoa  Angeles  or  vicinity  position. 

Box  173,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  two  years  Columbia 
University.  Short  period  The  Tim®*- 
seeks  place  with  plenty  of  work.  Box 

203,  Editor  A  Poblisher. _ 

WBITBE,  experienced,  former  foreign 
correspondent,  recently  rolenaod  impor¬ 
tant  Oovemmant  poaltlon  ovoraoM, 
veteran,  fluent  four  langnagss, 
foreign  or  domostie  assignment.  Box 

83,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ , 

WEITBB — ^BBSEAOHBB  on  polities 
affsirt.  Bnstoass  and  govsramont  ox- 
porienoo;  world  tmvoL  Bo*  ti.  Editor 
A  ^bllAor.  j- 

Sitoitiona  Wanted— Mocfcnnicnl 
COMPOSnrO  boom  or  Moeh.  Bnpt 
now  employed,  47  yeere  of  »0 

yeew  eseeatlve.  FemlHer  ell 
newepeper  prodaetioo;  good  MiminU- 
Mtor,  ezeellent  bnekfroiind, 
ences;  seeking  position  with  Meti^ 
politan  daUy.  Box  157,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

liaher. _ _ _ 

8UPEB1ETEBDEET  desires  position 
on  good  daily— 40  yra.  old.  Oapablo 
execative  20  exp.  all  depto.  Bo* 

48.  Editor  A  PnMlsher. _ 

COBfFOSINO  ROOM  foreman.  19  mn- 
chinea.  wants  similar  opening  any 
Weatem  State.  P*mlller  with  all  work, 
can  handle  men.  Available  now.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  208.  Editor  A  PnMiaher. 


*IT0R  I,  RUtLISHIR  for  JoRMry  27,  1*M 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  POPULAR  song  provided  an  refused  application  of  a  small 
editorial  theme  for  the  Hart-  newspaper  to  build  a  plant  in 
ford  Courant  which  we  believe  California  to  replace  one  de* 
is  worthy  of  passing  along.  Plen-  stroyed  by  fire.  We  couldn’t  un- 
ty  of  editors  have  found  it  nec*  derstand  denying  the  people 
essary  to  editorialize  at  times  their  local  newspaper  right  now 
on  the  inanities  of  popular  songs  and  promising  them  a  new  radio 
and  to  protest  their  constant  station  many  years  from  now. 
blaring  of  nonsense — “Yes,  We  Now  comes  the  FCC  on  advice 
Have  No  Bananas.’’  "The  Music  from  the  WPB  freezing  all  new 
Goes  ‘Round  and  ‘Round,’’  radio  station  construct^n.  We 
“Mairzy  Doats,’,’  “Clang,  Clang,  doubt  if  our  editorial  had  any- 
Clang  Goes  the  Trolley,”  etc.  thing  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is 
But  now  we  have  one,  as  the  encouraging  to  think  so,  any- 
Courant  points  out,  with  “a  phi-  way, 

losophy  of  life” — “Accentuate  However,  this  doesn’t  help  the 

the  Positive”  is  the  title  of  It.  small  newspaper  which  is  forced 
“What  men  ever  built  a  bridge  to  close  its  doors  as  a  business 
or  a  building,  invented  a  heli-  entity,  depriving  a  few  thousand 
copter  or  automobile,  spanned  a  citizens  of  their  source  of  local 
continent,  hewed  a  country  out  news,  because  its  former  home 
of  wilderness,  who  didn’t  accen-  has  been  condemned  after  a  fire 
tuate  the  positive?  What  team  loss  and  no  other  buildings  are 
ever  won  a  football  game  or  a  available, 
hockey  match  going  into  the  •  *  • 

fray  without  latching  on  to  the  METHODS  of  presenting  the 
affirmative?”  commercial,  or  “plug,”  Is  get- 

That  newspaper  comments  ting  to  be  radio’s  biggest  head- 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea,  ache  as  we  predicted  not  so  long 
when  the  Big  Three  get  to-  ago.  Subscription  radio  is  pro- 
gether  again,  to  provide  a  back-  posed  by  one  group  to  provide 
ground  of  soft  music  —  the  non  -  sponsored  programs  and 
theme:  thus  to  get  away  from  the  an- 

“Accentuate  the  positive,  ellm-  noyance  of  spoiling  announcers, 
inate  the  negative,  latch  on  to  Several  years  ago_  a  gentleman 
the  affirmative,  don’t  mess  visited  our  office  in  New  York 
around  with  Mr.  In-Between.”  trying  to  find  an  angel  to  back 


FEATURED  ON  NEW  YORK  VISIT 

PICTURED  at  a  King  Featuras  Syndicate  luncheon  this  w«a| 
New  York  City  ore:  Left  to  right,  Pierre  Huss,  INS  war  oi 
spondent;  E.  V.  Durling.  columnist;  E.  D.  Coblents,  publisher  ofi 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin:  and  Robert  L.  Ripley.  cartoonkM 


this,  or  be  nauseated  by  the  ap-  P-- J 

peals  of  patent  medicine  or  cos-  vVCy  S  JDUCIQI 

metic  advertising,  while  hearing  «  w 
dispatches  of  heroic  proportions.  JV|0SSC[Cf0 
“KSD  believes  that  the  people 

are  entitled  to  hear  news  with-  O  1\/|  |«a1a/<N 

out  commercial  interruptions.  *  ^  i  •* 
and  that  the  broadcasting  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
news  should  not  be  sponsored  by  ernor  Dewey  is  departing  1 
advertisers  who  deal  in  pallia-  precedent  in  timing  his  ^ 
tives  for  bodily  aches  and  pains,  message  to  the  Legislaturt 
stomach  acidity  and  gas,  body  afternoon  release  on  Jan.  SI 
odors,  enlarged  pores,  bad  breath  has  usually  been  a  Tuesdayi 
and  a  thousand  and  one  equally  release, 
revolting  subjects.”  says  the  The  governor  will  contln 
newspaper  a.sking  the  four  net-  practice  inaugurated  by  ( 
works  what  they  .say  to  the  pro-  ernor  Lehman,  when  he  in' 
posal.  editors  and  reporters  to  bu 


’THE  POMPOUS  politicians  of 
Maryland  haven’t  given  up 
hope  that  they  can  “get  even” 
with  Rives  Matthews  for  his 
exposure  of  one  of  their  co¬ 
horts  for  illegal  private  use  of 
gasoline  last  year.  You  will  re¬ 
member  Matthews  as  the  editor- 
manager,  etc.,  of  the  weekly 
Somerset  News  at  Princess  Anne. 
Maryland,  who  was  indicted  for 
criminal  libel  after  his  expos<&, 
later  cleared,  and  still  later  al¬ 
most  inducted  Into  the  Army  at 
37  until  draft  authorities  at  Bal¬ 
timore  ordered  withdrawal  of 
his  induction  order. 

Now.  Matthews  has  again 
been  classified  1-A.  and  he  will 
be  38  on  March  17.  This  is  so 
contrary  to  the  announced  pol¬ 
icy  of  Selective  Service  in  get¬ 
ting  men  under  30  that  it  can 
only  mean  one  thing — that  the 
ooliticians  of  his  locality  are 
still  out  to  “get  him.” 

Matthews  exhibited  all  the 
fortitude  of  the  old  crusading 
editors  in  his  fight  with  official¬ 
dom  last  vear.  He  is  the  editor 
of  a  weekly,  but  editors  of  much 
larger  newspapers  can  afford  to 
take  a  page  out  of  Matthews’ 
book  for  their  own  use — and 
they  can  afford  to  lend  him  all 
the  actual  and  moral  supoort 
possible  in  his  local  fight  which 
looks  like  it  will  continue  in¬ 
definitely. 

*  *  • 

’THREE  weeks  ago  on  January  6 
an  E&P  editorial  pointed  out 
that  a  $100,000  radio  station  was 
being  built  in  California  for  a 
commercial  station  that  couldn’t 
Dossibly  operate  until  long  after 
the  war,  and  at  the  .same  time 
the  War  Production  Board  had 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  ANSWERING 
TO  RUN  A  FARM 

Farms,  far  removed  from  accustomed 
“Question  -  Answerinc”  sources,  are 
srateful  for  an  open  forum  in  their  U 

newspaper,  where  ANY  question  will 
he  answered  promptly  and  accurately.  oSM 
“nie  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash- 
instoa,  D,  C.,  supplies  this  deficiency 
for  the  millions  of  farm  people  who  rBnnfl 
look  to  it  with  much  eacemess, 


Ths  Momr—  Evening  Netos  fttjStI  E) 
hms  renetoad  far  this  Ssrviee. 


IPITOR  A  P  U  •  L I  S  H  I  R  far  Jaaaary  27.  iNj 


What  is  m^/vital  to  you  than  Food  and  Water? 


UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  [QS  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


l^WsUd  In  U.  S.  A. 


Principal  Vnit§  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 

AilOYS  AND  MiTALS^Dectr#  Melallargical  Conpaaj,  Haynes  Stellite  Company,  United  State#  Vanadium  Corporation 
CHEMKALS  — Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  ELECTRODES/  CARSONS  A  lATTERIES  —  National  Carbon  Company,  Ine. 

INDUSTRIAL  GASES  AND  CARSIDE~The  Linde  Air  Prodnets  Company,  The  Ozweld  Railroad  Serrice  Company,  The  Prest*0-Lite  Company,  Ina. 

PLASTICS—  BakclHe  Corporation 


BUY  UNITED  STATfS  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS 


Men  have  lived  forty  days  without 
food — perhaps  even  longer.  They  have 
gone  several  days  without  water  —  and 
lived.  Rut  without  sufficient  oxygen,  life 
is  snuffed  nut  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 


Normally,  a  person  obtains  plenty  of 
oxygen  by  breathing  air.  But  following 
bomb  blasts,  shock  from  battle  wounds, 
heart  attacks,  during  severe casesof  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  after  major  operations,  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  of  oxygen  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed.  Tbe  treatment  is  known  as  oxy¬ 
gen  therapy. 

Tbe  breathing  of  extra  oxygen  also  is 
required  by  all  flyers  in  the  rarefied  at¬ 
mosphere  of  high  altitudes.  The  study 
of  this  use  is  contributing  important  data 
to  that  which  the  medical  profession's 
continuing  research  has  made  available 


on  the  clinical  use  of  oxygen. 


The  Linde  Air  Products  Company, 
a  Unit  of  UCC,  is  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oxygen.  Every  cylinder  of 
Linde  Oxygen,  even  Linde  Oxygen  for 
industry,  conforms  to  the  purity  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
—  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  human 


consumption. 

▼ 


Oxygen  therapy,  once  used  as  a  last  resort, 
is  now  routine  early  treatment.  It  should  be 
welcomed  by  patient  and  family  as  an  oxy¬ 
gen  mtuk  is  welcomed  by  a  flyer. 

Civilian  and  military  physicians  and 
nurses  and  others  are  invited  to  send  for 
booklet  J  -I,  “Oxygen  Therapy  Handbook” 
which  describes  generally  the  types  of 
equipment  with  which  oxygen  is  adminis¬ 
tered. 


IN- AN  EMERGENCY  Linde  Oxygen  U.S.P.  can 
be  obtained  from  garages,  welding  shops 
and  industrial  plants. 

T 

IMPORTANT:  All  U.S.P.  oxygen  must  un¬ 
dergo  extra  drying  procedures  before  it  can 
be  used  for  high  altitude  flying. 


Unce  apon  a  time  there  were  two  hotiaehold  deaning  powdera 


wanted  to  win  New  York. 


One  said,  **ni  vary  my  approach.  If  one  method  doeanU  v  a\ 


maybe  another  will.**  So,  one  year 


cleanaer  (let*B  call  it  Brand  X)  canvui 


from  houae  to  houae.  The  next  year,  hi 


went  on  the  air,  the  next  into  newapapera  (bnt  not 


aiatently)— then  diacontinued  all  promotional  effort  h 


a  time.  Salea  juat  never  aeemed  to  get  anywhere. 


The  other  cleanaer,  Oakite,  each  month  and 


year,  haa  wooed  New  York  throng  the  advertiaing  eol|^ 


umna  of  ita  newapapera,  and  each  year  the  product  luNi 


reached  new  hif^  aalea  leveb. 


’*The  aucceaa  of  Oakite,**  aaya  Frank  G>nollyy  Oakitdi| 


Uve-wire  merchandiae  manager,  **ia  the  reault  of  a  paila 


The  tuccMt  of  OaldU  u  the  reeult  of  a  partnership 
between  Oakite  and  the  newspapers." 


nerahip  between  Oakite  and  the  newapapera.  NewapapiHl 


carry  our  advertiaing  effectively  and  economically 


aerve  ua  by  giving  market  information,  diatri* 


bntion  aaaiatance,  contact  with  Mtail  and  wholeaale 


trade,  etc. 


^Even  thou^  wc  cannot  fill  the  demand  for  our 


OAKITE 


product,  we  are  spending  more  money  in  news* 


'X'BRA>iD 


papera 


prewar, 


{••rett  H(»  Ttik  W»rl4>T«lt|ria  M«rckii4lit 

if  OAKITE  ADVERTISING  IS  HANDLED  BY  CALKINS  AND  HOLDEN,  247  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  if 


MAHONM  ADVHnSING  DfTASTMtNT  •  230  »ARK  AVB4UE  •  NEW  YOkK 


CMCACO  SAN  FRANOSCO 


DETkOIT  MEMPHIS 


philademA 


